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PSYCHE,  a  Tragi-Comedy  of  Five  Afts,  performed  at 
Paris  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tiiilleries  during  the  Car- 
nival)  16705  and  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace- 
Rcyal,  July  14tht  1671. 

IN  the  following  play,  Moliere  thought  proper  to  fa- 
crifice  the  regularity  of  the  conduct  to  the  acceflb. 
ry  ornaments.  As  the  king  was  very  impatient  to 
have  it  foon  finifhed,  Moliere  had  recourfe  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Corneille,  who  readily  complied  with  his  plan; 
for  men  truly  great  are  void  of  jealoufy,  Quinault 
furnifhed  the  French  words,  which  were  fet  to  mufic 
by  Lully.  The  royal  magnificence  with  which  it  was 
attended  in  the  reprefentation,  and  the  concourfe  of 
famous  authors  whofe  talents  were  all  united,  the 
more  readily  to  execute  the  orders  of  Lewis  XIV.  add 
a  new  luftre  to  this  piece,  which  will  always  be  efteem- 
«d  for— federal  beautiful  paflages  in  it,  and  efpecially 
for  the  new  and  delicate  turn  in  Cupid's  declaration  to 
Pfyche. 
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ACTORS. 

JUPITER. 

VENUS. 
CUPID. 
ZEPHYR. 

yEGIALE,        -> 

PHAENE,       5 

THE  KING,  Father  to Pfyche. 

PSYCHE. 

AGLAURA,      £       Sifters  to  Pfyclie. 

CYDIPPE,         3 

CLEOMENETS,    0    TWQ  princeg  in  ^^  wkh  pfvchc> 

AGENOR,          > 

LYCAS,  captain  of  the  guards. 

Two  CUPIDS. 

A  RIVER-GOD. 

Attendants  to  the  King. 


P      S     Y      C      H      E. 


PROLOGUE, 

The  fore  part  of  the  ftagereprefents  a  champaign  coun- 
try, and  the  back  part  the  fea. 

SCENE     I. 

FLORA,     V  E  R  T  U  M  N  U  S,     P  A  L  E  M  O  N,  N  Y  M  P  H  S 

attending  on  FLORA,DRYADES,  SYLV  A»N  s, 

RIVER- GODS,  NAIADES. 

Clouds  are  feen  hanging  in  the  air,  which  in  defcend- 
ing,  move  and  open,  and,  fpreading  themfelves  o- 
ver  the  whole  ftage,  difcover  Venus  and  Cupid  at- 
tended by  fix  Loves,  with  Aegiale  and  Phaene  near 
them. 


FLORA. 

AR  is  no  more,  the  firft  of  kings  doth  ceafe 
From  his  exploits  to  give  the  world  a  peace. 
Parent  of  love,  whom  all  the  world  obeys, 
Defceiid  from  heaven,    and  give  us  happy 
days. 
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CHORUS  of  Sylvans  and  River-Gods*, 

A  peace  profound  and  f \veet  we  know, 

The  fofteft  joys  are  here  below; 

This  charming  leifure  owes  its  birth 

To  the  moft  glorious  king  on  earth. 
Parent  of  lov«,  whom  aU  the  world  obeys,, 
Defcend  from  heaven,  and  give  us  happy  days. 

FIRST     ENTRY. 

The  Dryades,  S-ylvans,  River-Gods,  and  Naiades,  join 
and  form  a  dance  in  honour  of  Venus. 

VERTUMNUS. 

"\JTIELD,  yield  yourfelves,  ye  cruel  fair,, 
j[      And  figh  for  figh  return. 

P  ALE  MQH. 

The  queen  of  beauties  haftens  here, 
To  make  you  gently  burn. 

VERTUMNUS. 

A  charming  object  ftill  fevere* 
Can  ne'er  true  love  inipire. . 

T  A  L  E  M  O  N . 

Beauty  indeed  begins  t'endear, 
But  fweetnefs  fans  the  fire. 

BOTH    TOGETHER- 

Beauty  indeed  begins  t'endear, 
But  fweetnefs  fans  the  fire. 

V  E  R  T  U  M.N  U  S. 

Let  allfubmit  to  Cupid's  dart; 
Let"s  languifli ,  fince  we  muft. 

P  AL  E  M  O  N. 

To  have  no  foftnefs  in  the  heart* 
Is  of  all  crimes  the  vorft. 
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VERTUMNUS. 

A  charming  object  ftill  fevere, 

Can  ne'er  true  love  infpire. 

p  A  L  E  M  o  N. 
Beauty  indeed  begins  t'endear, 

But  fweetnefs  fans  the  fire. 

BOTH     TOGETHER. 

Beauty  indeed  begins  t'endear, 
But  fweetnefs.  fans  the  fire. 

FLORA. 
Is  one  fage, 
In  blooming  age, 

Is  one  fage 
To  banifh  love  ? 
Without  ceafing, 
Let's  be  preffing, 
All  the  joys  below  to  prove. 
Youth's  chief  wifdoin  lies  in  this, 
The  knowing  to  enjoy  its  blifs. 

SECOND     ENTRY. 

The  Sylvans  and  River-Gods    intermix  their  dances 
with  Flora's  finging. 

FLORA.. 

LOVE  charms 
Whom  he  difarmsj 
Love  charms, 
Receive  his  yoke. 
All  our  pain 
Will  be  in  vain, 
Striving  to  refift  his  ftrokej 
Whatever  chain  we  lovers  wear, 
Has  fofter  charms  than  liberty  by  far, 
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CHORUS  of  Sylvans  and  River-Gods. 

A  peace  profound  and  fweet  we  know, 

The  fofteft  joys  are  here  below; 

This  charming  leifure  owes  its  birth 

To  the  moft  glorious  king  on  earth. 
Parent  of  love,  whom  all  the  world  obeys, 
Come  down  from  heaven,  and  give  us  happy  days. 

THIRD     ENTRY. 

The  Dryades,  Sylvans, River-Gods  and  Naiades,  feeing 
Venus  approach,  continue  to  exprefs,  by  their  dan- 
cing, the  joy  her  prefence  infpires  them  with. 

VENUS  in  her  machine. 

IT  is  too  ancient  a  cuftom  to  pay  court  to  me,  ceafe 
your  joyful  fongs;  fuch  great  honours  do  not  be- 
come me;  referve  them  for  fofter  charms.  Venus  is 
no  longer  in  vogue.  Every  thing  has  its  turn.  There 
are  new  attractions  to  which  every  one  offer  their  in- 
cenfe.  The  beauteous  Pfyche  now  fills  my  place;  al- 
ready all  the  world  croud  to  adore  her,  and  it  is  too 
much  for  me  in  my  difgrace  to  find  one  fubmit  to  do 
me  fo  much  honour.  The  world  is  no  longer  uncer- 
tain about'our  merits,  every  one  quits  my  party,  and  of 
the  furprifing  croud  of  favourite  Graces  whofe  friend- 
(hip  and  cares  attended  me  every  where,  I  have  only 
two  of  the  meaneft  left  me,  who  attend  me  out  of 
compaflion.  Thefe  dark  abodes  muft  lend  their  folitudes 
to  my  diftrefled  mind,  and  leave  me  to  hide  my  grief 
and  ftiame  among  their  {hades. 

Flora  and  the  ether  deities  retire,  and  Venus  with  her 
retinue  defcends  from  the  machine. 


SCENE  II. 

TEN  US,  CUPID,   -EGIALE,  PHAENE,  THE 
LOVES. 

S.  G  I  A  L  E. 

GODDESS,  we  are  at  a  lofs  \rhat  to  do,  in  the 
affliction   we  fee  you  in.      Our   refpect  would 
keep  filence,  our  zeal  would  have  us  fpeak. 

Venus.  Speak :  but  if  you  are  defirous  of  pleafing 
me,  defer  all  your  counfels  till  another  time,  and  fpeak 
not  of  my  anger,  but  to  allow  that  I  have  reafon  for  itj- 
this,  this  was  the  moft  fenfible  affront  that  my  divini- 
ty could  ever  receive;  but  I  will  be  revenged  of  it,  if 
the  gods  have  any  power. 

Phaene.  You  have  greater  lights,  and  \vifdom  to 
judge  what  is  worthy  of  you,  than  we  have;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  mould  have  imagined  that  a  great  goddefs 
fhould  not  have  put  herfelf  in  fuch  a  rage. 

Venus.  That  is  the  very  occafion  of  the  extreme 
rage  I  am  in.  The  more  refplendent  my  rank  is,  the 
greater  the  affront  is;  and  if  I  was  net  placed  in  this 
fupreme  degree,  the  indignation  of  my  heart  would  not 
be  fo  great.  I,  the  daughter  of  the  god  who  hurls  the 
thunder;  I,  mother  of  the  god  who  infpires  love;  I, 
the  deareft  wifh  of  heaven  and  earth,  whofe  very  com- 
ing into  light  was  on  purpofe  to  charm ;  I  who  have, 
from  all  that  breathe,  feen  fo  many  vows  perfume  my 
altars,  and  who  by  immortal  right  have  always  held 
the  fovereign  empire  of  beauty;  I,  whofe  eyes  reduced 
two  high  goddeiTes  to  the  extremity  of  yielding  rne  the 
prize  of  beauty,  fhall  I  fee  victory  and  my  rights  dif- 
puted  by  a  pitiful  mortal?  fhall  the  ridiculous  excefs- 
of  a  fooliili  infatuation  oppofe  a  trifling  girl  to  me? 
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fhall  I,  with  patience,  endure  the  rafh  judgment  parTed 
on  her  charms-and  mine;  and  (hall  I,  from  the  high 
heavens  where  I  mine,  hear  prejudiced  mortals  fay, 
"  Venus  herfelf  is  not  fo  beautiful  ?" 

l&giale.  Mankind  are  impertinent  with  their  com- 
parifons,  and  it  is  their  way. 

Phaene.  In  the  prefent  age  they  know  not  how  to 
praife,  without  offering  outrage  to  the  higheft  names. 

Venus.  How  well,  alas!  does  the  rnfolent  rigour  of 
thofe  words  revenge  Juno  and  Pallas,  and  comfort  their 
hearts  for  the  bright  glory  which  the  famous  apple  ad- 
ded to  my  charms!  I  fee  them  applaud  themfelves  on 
account  of  my  uneafinefs,  conftantly  affect:  a  malicious 
laugh,  and  with  fixed  regard,  ftudioufly  fearch  for  my 
comufion  in  my  eyes.  Their  triumphant  joy,  at  the 
force  of  this  outrage,  feems  to  fay,  infulting  my  wrath: 
"  Boaft,  Venus,  boaft  the  charms  of  your  face-,  by  the 
"  judgment  of  one  only  you  prevailed  over  us,  but  by 
"  the  judgment  of  all  a  fimple  mortal  has  the  advantage 
"  over  you."  Alas  !  this  ftroke  puts  an  end  to  me,  it 
pierces  my  very  heart,  and  -I  can  no  longer  bear  thefe 
unequalled  rigours  j  and  the  pleafure  of  my  rivals  is 
too  great  a  furplus  to  my  lively  grief.  O  fon !  if  ever 
I  had  any  credit  with  thee,  and  if  ever  I  was  dear  to 
thee,  if  thou  weareft  a  heart  fenfible  to  the  indignation 
which  afflicts  the  heart  of  a  mother  who  fo  tenderly 
loves  thee,  employ,  now  employ  thy  utmofl  power  to 
fupport  my  intereft,  and  make  Pfyche,  by  thy  darts,  feel 
my  vengeance.  To  make  her  heart  miferable  take 
fuch  of  thy  darts  as  would  pleafe  me  beft,  the  moft 
empoifoned  of  thofe  which  thou  art  ufed  to  hurl  in 
thy  anger.  •  Caufe  her  to  be  inflamed  with  love,  even 
to  madnefs,  with  the  loweft,  vileft,  and  moft  frightful 
of  mortals;  and  make  her  undergo  the  cruel  punifh- 
mcnr,  to  love  and  not  to  be  loved  again. 


PSYCHE.  ir 

Cupid,  Every  one  complains  of  Cupid  ;  people  im- 
pute a  thoufand  faults  to  me;  and  you  cannot  conceive 
the  ill,  and  the  foolifh  things  which  they  fay  of  me 
continually.  If  to  affift  your  anger  - 

Venus.  Begone,  no  longer  refift  thy  mother's  de- 
fires;  apply  thy  thoughts  to  nothing  but  to  endeavour 
immediately  to  facrifice  a  victim  to  my  injured  honour. 
Begone,  and  let  me  not  fee  thy  face  again  till  I  am 
revenged  according  to  my  defires.  £Cupid  flies  oft\ 


END  of  the  PR  o  L  o  G  u  E. 


ACT     I.     SCENE     I. 
The  ftage  repreients  the  king's  palace. 

A  G  L  A  U  R  A,    CYDJPPE, 
A  G  L  A  U  R  A. 

SILENCE,  dear  fifter,  fharpens  fome  ills;  there- 
fore let  us  fpeak  out  our  mutual  grief;  and  each- 
breathe  out  the  killing  anguifh  of  our  hearts.  We  fee 
ourfelves  fifters  in  misfortune;  and  yours  has  fo  great 
a  fimilitude  with  mine,  that  we  may  blend  them  both 
in  one,  and  in  our  juft  tranfport,  repine  in  joint  com- 
plaints, at  the  cruelty  of  our  fate.  What  fecret  fata- 
lity, fifter,  fubjects  all  the  univerfe  to  the  charms  o£ 
our  younger  fifter,  and,  of  fa  many  princes  which  for- 
tune has  brought  hither,  has  not  given  one  of  them  to 
our  chains?  What!  to  fee  hearts  haftening  from  all 
parts,  to  furrender  tbemfelves  to  her,  and  pafs  by  our 
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charms  without  paying  any  attention  to  them.  What 
fate  have  our  eyes  allotted  them,  and  what  have  they 
done'tathe  gods,  that  they  are  not  to  enjoy  any  homage 
amidft  all  thefe  tributes  of  glorious  fighs,  which  other 
eyes  triumph  in  ?  Can  there  be  a  greater  difgrace  to 
us,  fifter,  than  to  fee  all  hearts  overlook  our  charms, 
and  the  happy  Pfyche  calmly  enjoy  a  troop  of  lovers 
attached  to  her  motions? 

Cydippe.  Indeed,  filer,  all  the  ills  in  nature  are  no- 
thing to  this;  it  makes  me  wretched. 

Aglaura.  I  am  often  ready  to  cry  with  vexation ;  it 
has  deprived  me  of  all  pleafure  and  repofe;  my  con- 
ftancy  is  unarmed  againft  fuch  a  misfortune;  my  mind, 
ftill  fixed  on  this  affli&ion,  fets  before  my  eyes  the 
difgrace  of  our  charms,  and  Pfyche's  triumph.  At 
night,  an  eternal  idea  of  it  ftill  palfes  before  me,  which 
prevails  above  every  thing;  nothing  can  rid  me  of  this 
cruel  phantom,  and  when  foft  flumber  comes  to  deli- 
ver me  from  it,  fome  dream  immediately  recalls  it  to 
my  mind,  which  awakens  me  in  furprife. 

Cydippe.  Sifter,  you  have  juftdefcribed  what  paffes 
in  my  breaft;  I  endure  the  fame  as  you  do. 

Agla'ura.  Let  us  confiderthis  affair.  How  are  her 
charms  fo  powerful?  have  her  flighteft  looks  acquired 
the  grand  fecret  of  pleafmg  ?  What  is  there  in  her  per- 
fon  to  infpire  fuch  flames?  What  law  of  beauty  gives 
her  the  empire  over  all  hearts?  We  agree  that  fhe  has 
fome  youthful  attractions ;  but  muft  one  yield  fo  much 
to  her  for  being  a  little  older,  and  be  quite  deftitute  of 
charms?  Do  we  make  a  figure  to  be  defpifed?  Have 
not  we  fome  charms,  fome  graces,  fome  complexion, 
fome  eyes,  fome  air  and  fome  fhape  capable  of  capti- 
vating fome  lovers?  Do  me  the  favour,  fifter,  to  fpeak 
freely  to  me.  Am  I,  in  your  opinion,  of  an  air,  that 


my  merit  (hould  give  place  to  hers  ?  And  in  what  ac- 
complimment  do  you  think  that  (he  outfliines  me? 

Cydippe.  Who?  you,  fifter?  in  none.  I  obferved 
you  yefterday  at  the  chafe  near  her  a  long  while;  and, 
without  flattering  you,  you  appeared  to  me  bandfomer 
than  her.  But  tell  me,  fifter,  without  flattering  me, 
are  they  vifionary  notions  I  take  in  my  head,  when  I 
think  myfelf  fo  formed  as  to  deferve  fome  conquefl? 

Aglaura.  You,  fifter?  In  reality  you  have  all  that 
can  create  an  amorous  flame.  Your  leaft  actions  fhine 
with  an  agreeablenefs  that  affects  me  to  the  foul;  and 
were  I  a  man,  I  fhould  be  your  lover.  i 

Cydippe.  How  happens  it  then  that  we  fee  her  bear 
it  from  us  both;  that  all  hearts  furrender  when  (he  ap» 
pears )  and  that  they  entirely  neglect  our  charms? 

Aglaura.  I  certainlyhave  difcovered  the  caufe  of  fo 
many  lovers  fubmitting  to  her  laws;  and  all  our  fex 
join  in  thinking  her  charms  very  trifling. 

Cydippe.  I  guefs  at  it  too;  there  is  certainly  fomc 
myftery  concealed  under  it.  This  fecret  of  inflaming 
every  one  is  not  an  ordinary  effect  of  nature ;  the 
Theffalian  art  is  concerned  in  this  affair;  and  fome 
fldlful  hand  has  without  doubt  formed  a  charm  for  her 
to  make  herfelf  be  loved. 

Aglaura.  I  have  much  ftronger  grounds  for  my  be-, 
lief;  the  charm  (he  attracts  with  is  a  free  eafy  air,  ca- 
refling  looks  and  words,  a  fweet  inviting  fmile,  and 
promifes  of  favours.  Our  glory  is  now  no  longer  pre- 
ferved;  and  the  times  of  thofe  noble  fpirits  are  no 
more,  who,  by  a  worthy  trial  of  illuftrious  cruelties, 
would  fee  the  conftaney  of  a  lover  proved.  We  are 
far  fallen,  in  the  age  we  are  in,  from  that  noble  pride 
which  fo  well  became  us;  and  we  are  now  reduced  to 
lay  afide  all  hopes,  unlefs  we  m«ke  advances  to  the 
men. 
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Cydippe.  This  is  juft  the  fecret  of  the  affair,  and  I 
fee  that  you  guefled  it  better  than  I.  It  is  becaufe  we 
are  too  referved,  that  no  lover  will  come  near  us. 
And  we  endeavour  too  much,  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  our  fex  and  birth.  The  men  now  love  what  fmiles 
upon  them;  hope,  more  than  love,  is  what  attracts 
them ;  and  it  is  by  that,  that  Pfyche  ravifhes  from  us 
all  thofe  lovers  we  fee  under  her  dominion.  Let  us 
follow  the  example;  let  us  adjuft  ourfelves  to  the 
times;  let  us  condefcend  to  make  advances,  fifter; 
and  let  us  have  no  more  to  do  with  gloomy  decorums, 
which  rob  us  of  the  fruit  of  our  moft  lovely  years. 

Aglaura.  I  approve  the  thought,  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  firft  proof  of  it  upon  the  two 
princes  who  arrived  lately.  They  are  charming,  fiftcr,  - 
and  their  entire  perfons  are  to  me — Have  you  feen  their? 
Cydippe.  Oh !  fitter,  they  are  both  made  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  my  foul — They  are  two  aecomplilhed 
princes. 

Aglaura.  May  we  not  endeavour  to  gain  their  ten- 
der affections,  without  any  difhonour  to  ourfelves? 

Cydippe.   I  think   a   beauteous  princefs  may    give 
them  her  heart  without  any  difgrace. 

Aglaura.  Here  they  come  -,  how  I  admire  their  air 
and  attire  J 

Cydippe.    They  do   not  in  the  leaft  belye  what  we 
faid  of  them  juft  new. 


V        &.       Y        C        H        E.  IS 

SCENE     II. 

CLEOMENES,      A  G  E  N  OR,     A  G  L  A  U  R  A,      C  T- 
DI  PP  E. 

A  G  L  A  U  R  A. 

WHY  do  you  fly  us  thus,  princes?  does  the 
fight  of  us  affright  you  ? 

Cleomenes.  Madam,  we  were  informed  that  the 
princefs  Pfyche  was  here. 

Aglaura.  Is  there  nothing  agreeable  in  thefe  places 
except  her  prefence  adorn  them? 

Agenor.  There  may  be  fufficient  charms  here,  but 
we  v/ere  impatient  to  find  Pfyche. 

Cydippe.  Undoubtedly  fome  prefling  bufinefs  pufli- 
es  you  on  to  feek  her. 

Cleomenes.  Prefling  enough,  when  our  fortune  de- 
pends entirely  upon  it. 

Aglaura.  It  would  be  too  great  a  favour  for  us  to  be 
informed  of  the  fecret  which  thofe  words  mean. 

Cleomenes.  We  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  fecret  of 
it,  fince,  in  fpite  of  us,  it  would  come  to  light;  a  fe- 
cret feldom  lads  long,  madam,  when  love  is  in  the 
cafe. 

Cydippe.  That  is  plainly  to  fay,  princes,  that  you 
are  both  in  love  with  Pfyche. 

Agenor.  Both,  fubjecl:  to  her  empire,  are  now  go- 
ing, in  concert,  to  difcover  our  flames  to  her. 

Aglaura.  Two  rivals  fo  well  united,  is  certainly  a 
great  wonder. 

Cleomenes.  It  is  true,  the  thing  is  uncommon,  but 
not  impoflible  to  t\vo  fincere  friends. 

Cydippe.   It  is  becaufe  in  this  place  there  is  none 
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fair  but  (he,  and  do  you  find  no  one  here  to  divide 
your  vows  ? 

Aglaura.  Amidft  illuftrious  blood  have  not  you  feeu 
one  that  deferves  your  flames? 

Cleomenes.  Do  we  reafon  when  we  are  inflamed? 
Do  we  chufe  whom  to  love  I  And  do  we  regard  what 
right  they  have  to  charm  us? 

Agenor.  One  follows,  in  fuch  an  ardour,  any  thing 
that  attra&s  us,  without  having  the  power  to  chufe; 
and  when  love  affe&s  the  heart,  reafon  has  no  place 
there. 

Aglaura.  Indeed,  I  pity  the  troublefome  perplexity 
your  hearts  are  entangled  in.  You  love  an  object  whofe 
fmiling  charms  will  mingle  anguifh  with  the  hopes 
they  give  you;  and  her  heart  will  not  perform  for  you 
all  that  her  eyes  promife  you. 

Cydippe.  The  hope  that  numbers  you  amongft  hex 
lovers,  will  find  a  miftake  in  the  foft  airs  fhe  fets  out 
to  view;  and  you  will  endure  very  tormenting  mo- 
ments from  the  fudden  turns  of  her  unfettled  mind. 

Aglaura.  A  clear  difcernment  of  your  merit  makes 
us  pity  the  fate  this  love  guides  you  to;  and  you  may 
both  find  if  you  will,  a  heart  with  as  many  charms, 
and  more  fteady. 

Cydippe.  By  a  much  better  choice,  you  may  preferve 
your  friendmip  in  love;  and  we  fee,  in  both  of  you,  a 
merit  fo  uncommon,  that  we  would,  out  of  pity,  by  a 
gentle  advice,  prevent  what  your  heart  is  preparing  fcr 
itfelf. 

Cleomenes.  This  generous  advice  fhews  a  goodnefs 
for  us  which  affedts  our  fouls;  but,  madam, heaven  has 
reduced  us  to  the  misfortune  of  not  being  able  to  pro- 
fit by  it. 

Agenor.  Your  illuftrious  pity  would  in  vain  divert 
us  from  a  pr.ffion,  the  effedt  of  which  we  both  dread ; 
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what  ourfiiendfhip  has  not   been  able  to  bring  about* 
madam,,  there  is  nothing  can  do. 

Cydippe.  The  power  of  Pfyche  will — Here  flic 
comeo. 

SCENE     III. 

PSYCHE,  CYDIPPE,  AGLAURA,  CLE  G-- 
MEN E  S,  A  G  E  N  0  R. 

CYDIPPE. 

SIST  ER,  come  and  enjoy  what  here  awaits  you. 
Aglaura.  Prepare    your  charms  to   receive  the 
new  triumphs  of  an  illuftrious  conqueft. 

Cydippe.  Both  thefe  princes  have  felt  your  charms 
fo  fenfibly,  that  they  are  already  difpofed  to  difcover  jt 
to  you. 

Pfyche.  I  did  not  imagine  that  I  occafioned  their 
thoughtfulnefs ;  upon  rinding  them  with  you,  I  (hould, 
have  fuppofed  quite  the  contrary. 

Aglaura.  They  only  honour  us  with  their  confi- 
dence, for  we  have  neither  youth  nor  beauty  to  excise 
their  love. 

Cleomenes  to  Pfyche.]  The  confefiion  we  mult 
make  to  your  divine  charms  is,  doubtlefs,  madam,  a 
very  rafh  one;  but  fo  many  hearts  ready  to  expire,  are 
obliged  to  difpleafe  you  by  fuch  confe.flions,  that  you 
are  reduced  not  to  punifii  them  with  the  thunder  of 
your  wrath  ?  In  us  you  behold  two  friends  whom  a 
happy  agreement  of  tempers  has  united  from  our  infan- 
cy; and  thefe  gentle  bonds  have  been  confirmed  by 
numberlefs  combats  of  efteem  and  gratitude.  The  ri- 
gorous afiauhs  of  adverfe  deftiny,  the  contempt  of 
death  and  afpecl  of  tortures,  have  fignalized  the  lovely 
tics  of  our  friendihip,  by  illuftrious  instances  of  mutu- 
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al  offices.  But  whatever  trials  it  has  met  \rith,  is8 
greateft  triumph  is  this  day*  and  nothing  fo  tnanifefl8 
its  conftancy  approved,  as  the  preferving  of  it  in  love- 
Yes,  in  fpight  of  fo  many  charms,  its  illuftrious  con.- 
ftancy  has  fubjetted  all  our  vows  to  the  law  it  enjoins 
us;  it  comes,  with  full  arvd  gentle  deference,  to  fub- 
mit  to  your  choice  the  fuccefs  of  our  paflions,  and  to 
give  a  weight  to  our  concurrence,  that,  for  reafons  of 
ftate,  the  balance  may  turn  to  the  choice  of  one  of  us^ 
this  fame  friendfhip  readily  offers  to  unite  our  two 
kingdoms  to  the  lot  of  him  that  is  fuccefsful. 

Agenor.  Yes,  madam,  thefe  two  kingdoms  which 
we  offer  to  unite,  upon  your  happy  choice,  we  will  add 
as  a  fuccour  to  our  love  to  obtain  you.  This  is  what 
our  amorous  hearts  make  no  difficulty  of,  vre  being 
ready  to  ma-ke  a  facrifice  of  ourfelves  in  prefence  of 
the  king  your  father,  to  fecure  this  happinefs.  And 
it  is  making  a  neceffary  gift  to  the  fortunate  perfbn  of 
a  power  which  the  unfortunate  one,  madam,  will  have 
ao  longer  occafion  for. 

Pfyche.  Princes,  the  choice  you  offer  me  fets  before 
me  what  is  fufficient  to  fuffice  the  wimes  of  the  mod 
ambitious;  and  you  both  embelHfh  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  nothing  more  valuable  can  be  offered.  Your 
love,  your  friendfhip  and  fupreme  virtue,  all  heighten 
the  offer  of  your  paffion,  and  I  fee  in  it  a  merit  which 
oppofes  itfelf  to  what  you  defire  of  me.  I  muft  not  al- 
low my  own  heart  to  enter  into  fuch  alliances;  my 
hand  waits  a  father's  commands  to  beftow  itfelf,  and 
my  fifters  have  rights  which  go  before  mine.  But  were 
I  made  abfolute  miftrefs  of  rny  vows,  you  might  both 
have  too  great  a  (hare  in  them  atonce;  and  myefteem, 
fufpended  between  you,  could  not  let  my  choice  fix  on 
cither.  I  would  repay  the  ardour  of  your  addreffeswith 
my  tendered  vows;  but  whe^e  there  is  fo  much  me- 
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rtt,  txvo  hearts  are  too  much  for  me,  and  one  heart  too 
little  for  you.  I  mould  have  the  tendered  wifhes  of 
my  fowl  reflrained,  and  behold  one  of  you  receive  a  de- 
ftiny  which  would  give  me  too  much  pain.  Yes,  prin- 
ces, I  mould  with  ardour  prefer  you  both  to  all  whofc 
love  follows  yours,  but  I  mould  never  be  abje  to  pre- 
fer one  of  you  to  the  other.  My  tendernefs  would 
make  too  great  a  facrifice  to  him  I  mould  chufe ;  and 
I  mould  look  upon  the  wrong  I  fnpuld  do  the  other  by 
it  as  a  cruel  injuflice.  Yes,  too  much  greatnefs  of 
mind  is  confpicuous  in  you  both,  that  either  of  you 
mould  be  made  unhappy;  and  you  mould  feek  the 
means  of  being  both  fortunate  in  your  love.  If  you  have 
fo  much  regard  for  me,  as  to  allow  me  to  difpofe  of 
you,  I  have  two  fitters  capable  of  pleafing,  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  your  fate  happy  ;  and  friend- 
iliip  makes  their  perfons  dear  enough  to  me  to  wifh 
them  yours. 

Cleomenes.  Alas !  Can  a  heart  that  loves  to  excefs, 
confent  to  be  given  away  by  what  it  loves?  We  give, 
madam,  to  your  heavenly  charms,  an  abfolute  power  o- 
ver  both  our  hearts,  difpofe  of  them  even  to  death;  but 
pray  have  this  tendernefs,  not  to  difpofe  of  them  to  any 
other  perfon  than  yourfelf. 

Agenor.  Madam,  it  would  be  offering  too  great  an 
afTront  to  the  princefles;  the  refufe  of  another  paflion 
would  be  a  lot  too  mean  for  their  attractions.  It  muft 
be  the  faithful  purity  of  a  firft  flame  that  can  afpire  to 
the  honour  your  goodnefs  prcpofes  to  us;  and  each  de- 
ferves  a  heart  that  had  fighed  for  none  but  her  alone. 

Aglaura.  Princes,  I  think  you  mould  have  given  us 
leave  to  explain  ourfelves  concerning  you,  before  you 
declined  the  offer.  You  mud  think  our  hearts  are 
very  flexible  and  tender;  therefore  how  do  you  know 
whether  we  would  accept  of  you  ? 
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Cydippe.  I  fuppofe  we  would  cbufe  to  owe  the  con- 
queft  of  our  lovers  to  our  own  merit;  and  our  fpirits 
are  high  enough  to  refuje  hearts  that  want  to  he  foli- 


Pfyche.  I  thought  it  a  glory  fufficiently  great  for  you, 
Cfterfi,  ifyby  being  poflefTed  of  fo  much  merit  — 

SCENE     IV. 

t  6  YjC  H  E,     A  G  L  A  U  R'A,    C  Y  D  I  P  P*E,    C  L  E  0- 
M  E  N  ES,   A  G  E  N  O  R,   L  Y  C  A  S. 

LYCAS  to  PSYCHE. 

OH!   madam. 
Pfyehe.  What  is  the  matter? 

Lycas.  The  king  - 

Pfyche.  Well,  what  about  the  king? 

Lycas.  Wants  you. 

Pfyche.  What  perplexes  you  fomuch? 

Lycas.  You  will  know  but  too  foon. 

Pfyche.  Alas!  You  make  me  afraid  for  the  king. 

Lycas.  Be  afraid  for  yourfelf  only;  it  is  you  that 
are  to  be  pitied. 

Pfyche.  Thank  heaven,  my  fears  are  over,  flnce  I 
know  I  have  them  only  for  myfclf.  But  tell  me,  Ly- 
cas, what  is  it  that  affects  thee  fo  much  ? 

Lycas.  Suffer  me,  madam,  to  obey  him  that  fent  me 
here,  and  to  leave  you  to  learn  from  his  mouth  what  it 
is  that  afflidb  me  thus. 

Pfyche.  I  muft  go  and  learn  what  makes  them  be 
fo  much  afraid  of  my  weaknefs. 
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SCENE     V. 

A  G  L  A  U  R  A,  C   r  D  I  P  P  E,  L  Y  C  A  S. 
AGLAURA. 

IF  your  order  extends  not  to  us,  pray  tell  us  what 
great  misfortune  your  grief  conceals  from  us. 
Lycas.  Alas!  princefs,it  is  a  misfortune  which  great- 
ly affects  the  whole  court;  the  oracle  has  given  the 
following  anfwer  to  the  king,  which  is  too  deeply  en- 
graven on  my  heart  to  forget  it.  "  Immediately  lay 
"*'  afide  all  thoughts  of  Plyche's  marriage,  and  lead  her 
"  in  funeral  pomp  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  you 
"  mud  leave  her;  for  there  a  poifonous  dragon 
«  waits  to  take  her  for  a  wife."  After  fo  terrible  a 
decree,  I  leave  you  yourfelves  to  judge  if  the  gods 
could  have  difcovered  their  wrath  to  us  in  a  more  ter- 
rible manner. 

S  C  JL  N  E,    VI. 

A  G  L  A  U  R  A,  C  Y  D  I  P  P  E. 
C  Y  D  I  P  P  E. 

WHAT  think  you,  fifter,  of  this  fudden  misfor- 
tune in  which  we  fee  Pfyche,  plunged   by 
the  fates  ? 

Aglaura.  Why,  what  think  you  of  it? 
Cydippe.  Indeed  I  am  not  very  forry  for  it. 
Aglaura.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  neither  am  I.  Come$ 
fate  has  fent  us  an  ill  that  we  may  look  on  as  a  good. 

END  of  the  FIRST    ACT. 


FIRST     INTERLUDE. 

The  Scene  changes  to  frightful  rocks,  and  difcovers,  at 
a  diftance,  a  lonefome  defart. 

In  this  defart  Pfyche  is  to  be  expofed,  in  obedience  te 

the  oracle.   A  company  of  afflidted  perfons  come 

hither  to  deplore  her  misfortune. 

Difconfolate  "Women,  and  afflicted  Men,  finging 
and  dancing. 

WOMEN. 

DEH,  piangcte  al  pianto  mio, 
Salli  duri,  antiche  felvej 
Lagrimate  fonti,  e  belue, 
D'un  bel  volto  il  fato  rio. 

I.     MAN. 

Ahi  dolore! 

1.    MAN. 

Ahi  martire! 

I.   MA  N. 

Cruda  morte, 

WOMAN    and    2.   MAN. 

Empia  forte, 

BOTH    MEN. 

Che  condanni  a  morir  tanta  belta. 

AIL     THREE    TOGETHER. 
Cieli,  ftelle!   Ahicrudelta! 

WOMAN. 

Rifpondete  a  miei  lament! y 
Antri  cavi,  afcofe  rupi, 
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Deh  ridite,  fondi  cupi, 
I>el  xnio.duolo  i  mefli  accent! . 

i .  M  A  N. 
Ahi  dolore! 
2.  MAN. 
Ahi  martire! 

1.  M  A  N. 

Cruda  morte, 

WOMAN  and  2.   M  A  N. 

Empia  forte. 

BOTH    MEN. 

Che  condanni  a  morir  ranta  belta. 

ALL     THREE     TOGETHER. 

Cieli,  ftelle!   Ahi -crudelta! 

2.  M  A  N.   - 

;Com'efler  puo  fra  voi,  o  Numi  eterni, 
Chi  voglia  eftinta  una  belta  innocente? 
Ahi!   Che  tanto  rigor,  Cielo  inclemente, 
Vince  di  crudelta  gli  fteffi  inferni. 

1.  MAN. 

Numefiero! 

2.  MAN. 
Dio  fevero! 

BOTH     MEN. 

Perche  tanto  rigor 
Contro  innocente  tor  ? 
Alii,  fentenza  inudita, 
Dar  morte  a  la  belta,  ch'altrui  da  vita! 
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ENTRY. 

Six  affixed  Men,  and  fix  difconfolate  Women,  exprefs 
their  forrow  by  their  geftures  in  dancing. 

\v  o  M  A  N. 

A  HI  ch'indarno  fi  tarda, 
Non  refifte  agli  Dei  mortale  afietto, 

Alto  impero  ne  sforza, 
Ove  commanda  il  Ciel,  1'  Uvom  cede  a  sforza. 

I.MAN. 

Ahi  dolore! 

2.  M   A   N. 

Ahi  martire  1 

I.     MAN. 

Cruda  morte, 
"WOMAN    and    2.   M  A  N. 

Empia  forte, 

BOTH     MEN. 

Checondanni  a  morir  tanta  belta. 

ALL     THREE    TOGETHER. 

Cieli,  ftelle!   Ahicrudelta! 


END    of  the  FIRST  INTERLUDE. 


ACT     II.        SCENE     I. 


THE   KING,     PSYCHE,    A  G  L  A  U  R  A,    CYDIPPE, 

L  Y  c  A  s,  and  Attendants. 

PSYCHE. 

MY  lord,  the  fource  of  your  tears  is  very  dear  to 
me;  but  it  is  too  much  to  allow  the  tender- 
jidfs  of  a  father  to  reign  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  prince 
on  my  account.  My  lord,  what  you  now  give  to  na- 
ture is  an  injury  done  to  the  rank  you  hold,  and  I 
fliould  refufe  the  moving  favour.  Give  your  grief  lefs 
empire  over  your  wifdom,  and  ceafe  to  honour  my  fate 
with  tears  which  clifcover  too  much  weaknefs  in  the 
heart  of  a  king. 

The  King.  Oh',  daughter,  my  grief  is  rational, 
though  it  be  extreme,  therefore  leave  my  eyes  open  to 
thefe  tears  :  Wifdom  itfelf  might  weep,  when  one  lo- 
fes  forever  what  I  lofe.  The  diadem's  pride  would  in 
vain  have  one  to  be  infenfible  to  thefe  great  reverfes  of 
fortune;  the  fuccours  of  reafon  are  in  vain  offered  to 
make  us  fee  with  a  tearlefs  eye  the  death  of  what  we 
love;  the  attempt  to  do  it  would  be  a  barbarity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world;  and  it  is  more  a  brutality  than  a  fu- 
preme  virtue.  I  will  not,  in  this  adverfity,  affect  iu- 
fenfibility,  and  conceal  the  anguifh  that  touches  me.  I 
renounce  the  vanity  of  that  ferocity,  called  firmnefs, 
and  whatever  name  they  give  to  the  lively  grief  I  feel, 
I  will  difplay  it,  daughter,  to  all  the  world,  and  fliew 
the  heart  of  a  man  in  the  heart  of  a  king. 

Pfyche.  I  am  quite  unworthy  of  fo  much  concern. 
Oppofe  a  little  refillance  to  the  laws  it  impofes  on  a 
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heart  \vhofe  prowefs  a  thoufand  occafions  have  difUn- 
guifhed.  Should  you,  my  lord,  for  me,  renounce  that 
royal  conftancy  of  which  you  have  given  a  famous  ex- 
perience under  the  afiaults  of  misfortune? 

The  King.  On  a  thoufand  occafions,  conftancy  is  an 
eafy  matter.  All  the  revolutions  that  hard  fortune  am 
expofe  us  to,  the  lofs  of  grandeur,  perfections,  the 
poifon  of  envy,  and  the  infults  of  hatred,  have  nothing 
in  them  but  what  the  refolutions  of  a  mind  where 
reafon  has  the  leaft  rule,  may  eafily  defy.  But  that 
which  brings  rigours  with  it  that  make  the  heart  fink 
under  the  weight  of  bitter  forrows,  are  the  rude  ftrokes 
of  thofe  fevere  fatalities  which  rob  us  for  ever  of  the 
perfons  that  are  dear  to  us.  Reafon  offers  no  arms  for 
fuccour  againft  fuch  affaults;  this  is  the  moft  terrible 
thunder  that  the  gods  in  their  tvrath  can  lance  againft 
us. 

Pfyche.  You  have  yet,  my  lord,  wherewith  to  be 
comforted.  The  gods  have  crowned  your  marriage 
with  more  than  one  bleffing;  and, by  a  manifeft  favour, 
in  taking  me  from  your  fight,  take  away  nothing  but 
what  they  have  taken  care  to  repair  the  lofs  of-,  there 
ilill  remains  what  may  affuage  your  grief;  and  this  k.w 
of  heaven,  which  you  call  cruel,  leaves  in  the  two 
prir.ccffes,  my  fifters,  a  fubjetl  for  paternal  Icve  to 
place  all  its  tendernefs  on. 

The  King.  Ah!  poor  correlation  for  my  ills!  No- 
thing, nothing  offers  itfelf  to  me  that  can  comfort  me 
'for  thee.  My  eyes  are  only  open  to  my  anguifli;  and, 
in  fo  difmal  a  fate,  I  look  upon  what  I  lofe,  and  do 
not  regard  what  is  left  me. 

Pfyche,  You  know  better  than  I,  my  lord,  that  our 
wills  are  to  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  gods;  and  F 
can  fay  nothing  to  you  upon  this  melancholy  occafion, 
but  what  you  can  much  better  fay  toothers.  The  godj 
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are  fovereign  mafters  of  the  gifts  they  deign  us,  and 
they  only  leave  them  in  our  hands  for  what  time  they  . 
think  proper;  when  they  recall  them,  we  have  no  right 
to  repine  at  the  lofs  of  thofe  favours  which  they  will 
no  longer  continue  to  us»  I,  my  lord,  am  a  gift  which 
they  granted  to  your  wifhes  j  and  now  that  by  this  de- 
cree they  are  going  to  refume  me,  they  take  nothing 
from  you  but  what  you  hold  of  them,  and  you  fhould 
reftore  me  without  repining. 

The  King.  Oh !  feek  a   better   foundation   for  the 
comfort  thy  heart   offers  me;  and  add  not  a  load  to 
that  piercing  grief  whofe  torment  I  now  fuffer,  by  the 
falfity  of  this  reafoning.   Do  you  think,  by  this,  to  give 
me  a  powerful  argument  not  to  lament  at  this  decree 
of  heaven?    Is  not  a  killing  rigour  very  vifible  in  this 
procedure  of  the  gods  you  would  have  me  quietly  fub- 
mit   to?     Confider  the  age  in  which   thefe  gods  force 
me  to  give  thee  up,  and  that  wherein  my  unfortunate 
heart  received  thee;  you  \vill  thus  know  that  they  take 
much  more  from  me,  than  they  gave  me.     I  received 
of  them  in  you,  daughter,  a  prefent  my  heart  requefled 
not  of  them;  I  then  found  very  few  charms  in  it,  and 
faw,  without  any  pleafure,    my  family   increafe  by  it. 
My  heart,  as  well  as  eyes,  have  acquired  an  endearing; 
habitude  of  that  prefent;   I  have  expended  fifteen  years 
of  cares,  watchings,  and  fUidy,  to  make  it  valuable  to 
me;     I  have  adorned  it  with  the   amiable  riches  of  a 
ihoufand  mining  virtues;  I  have,  with  the  utinofl  care,' 
inclofed  in   it  all   the  lovely  treafures  which   wifdom 
can  furnifh;    I  have   fixed  the  tendernefs  of  my  foul 
upon  it;  I  have  made  it  the  charm  and  delight  of  my 
heart,   the  comfort  of  my  declining  fenfe,   the  footh- 
ing  hops  of  my  old  age.   All  this  thefe  gods  rob  me  of, 
and  have  I  not  reafon  to  complain  of  this  melancholy 
decree,  whofe  cruel  ftroke  I  fufTer?   Alas!   their  po\v- 
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er  fports  with  our  fond  hearts  too  fevercly.  Need  they 
have  (laid  to  refume  their  gift,  till  I  had  made  it  my 
whole  hnppinefs  ?  they  had  better  not  have  given  me 
any  thing,  than  taken  it  from  me  again. 

Pfyche.  My  lord,  how  dare  you  exclaim  againft 
thefe  gods,  who  may  avenge  themfelves? 

The  King.  What  more  can  they  do  to  me?  They 
have  reduced  me  to  a  condition  of  being  afraid  of  no- 
thing. 

Pfyche.  Oh !  my  lord,  I  tremble  at  the  crimes  I 
make  you  commit,  and  mould  hate  myfelf. 

The  King.  Alas!  is  it  not  fufficient  that  my  heart 
gives  thee  up  to  the  cruel  refpedl  which  we  muft  ftiew 
them?  they  may  fuller  my  juft  complaints,  it  is  hard 
enough  for  me  to  obey  them,  without  reftraining  the 
grief  •which  the  terrible  decree  of  fo  hard  a  lot  gives 
me.  I  cannot  reftrain  my  grief ;  I  will  for  ever  mourn 
the  lofs  I  fuffer. 

Pfyche.  Mylord,  -yonr  grief  and  my  fate  is  too  much 
for  my  tender  heart  to  bear;  fpare  my  weaknefs  in 
•the  condition  I  am  in;  -I  have  great  need  of  refolution. 
The  King.  Right,  I  ought  to  fpare  thee  my  incon- 
folable  anguifh.  Behold  the  fatal  inftnnt  that  muft 
tear  thee  from  me;  but  how  fhall  I  pronounce  th^t 
dreadful  word?  Yet  it  muft  be, -for fo  heaven  decrees; 
an  inevitable  rigour  obliges  me  to  leave  thee  in  this  fa- 
tal place,  Farewell,  I  go Farewell. 

SCENE     II. 

PSYCHE,    AGLAURA,    CYDIPPE. 
PSYCHE. 

LET  the  king  not  be  alone,  fillers,  but  follow  him, 
ar.d    (Vceten    his    afflictions ;     you    will   aug- 
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merit  his  alarms  if  you  expofe  yourfelves  longer  to  my 
misfortunes.  The  dragon  I  wait  for  may  be  fatal  to 
you,  involve  you  in  my  let,  and  give  me  in  you  a  fe- 
cond  death.  Heaven  has  condemned  me  alone  to  its 
poifonous  breath,  nothing  can  help  me;  I  have  no  need 
of  an  example  to  die. 

Aglaura,  Do  not  envy  us  the  fad  advantage  of 
blending  our  tears  with  your  forrows,  and  mingling 
our  fighs  with  yours  j  fuffer  this  laft  pledge  of  a  ten- 
der afFe£tion. 

Pfyche-  That  would  be  loHng  you  in  vain. 

Cydippe.  It  is  in  hopes  of  a  miracle  in  your  favour? 
that  we  accompany  you  to  the  grave. 

Pfyche.  What  can  one  promife  one's  felf  after  fuch 
an  anfwer  from  the  oracle  ? 

Aglaura.  The  oracle  frequently  gives  obfcure  an- 
fwers.  We  underftand  them  the  lefs,  the  better  we 
think  we  underftand  them  ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  you 
ought  only  to  expe£l  glory  and  felicity  from  if,  allow 
us,  fitter,  to  fee  this  mortal  terror  happily  deceived  by 
a  fortunate  iflue,  or  at  leaft  to  die  with  you,  if  heaven 
does  not  (hew  itfelf  mere  propitious  to  our  wifhes. 

Pfyche.  Pay  more  attention  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
lifter,  which  calls  you  to  the  king.  You  love  me  too 
much,  it  is  contrary  to  duty,  you  know  its  indiipen- 
fible  law,  a  father  ought  to  be  ftill  dearer  to  you  than 
I  am.  Render  yourfelves  a  fupport  of  his  old  age;  you 
owe  him  each  afon-in-law  and  grandfons;  a  thoufand 
kings,  with  emulation,  keep  their  arTe&ions  for  you* 
a  thoufand  kings,  with  emulation,  will  offer  you  their 
vows.  The  oracle  required  none  but  me;  and  I  alone 
will  die,  and  without  (hewing  any  weaknefs  too,  if  it 
be  poflible;  at  leaft  I  will  not  have  you  for  witnefTes 
of  what  nature,  in  fpite  of  me,  leaves  of  it  upon  me. 

Aglaura.  Is  it  troubling  you,  to  {hare  your  forrows? 
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Cydippe.  Nay,  perhaps  it  difpleafes  you  } 

Pfyche.  No.  But  in  ftiort,  it  is  putting  a  conftraint 
upon  me;  and  perhaps  redoubling  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

Aglaura.  You  will  have  it  fo,  we  therefore  part. 
May  that  fame  heaven  prove  more  juft  and  lefs  fevere, 
and  vouchfafe  to  fend  you  the  fortune  which  we  vrifh 
you,  and  which  our  fincere  friendfhip  hopes  for  you, 
in  fpite  both  of  the  oracle  and  yourfelf. 

Pfyche.  The  gods,  filler,  will  never  fulfil  either 
your  hope  or  wiGi.  FarewelL 

SCENE     III. 

PSYCHE  alone. 

NOW  I  am  alone,  and  can  freely  contemplate 
this  frightful  change,  which  from  the  higheft 
pitch  of  glory  precipitates  me  to  tke  grave.  That  glo- 
•-y  was  incomparable;  the  fplendour  of  it  fpread  itfelf 
to  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the  earth;  all  the  kings 
in  the  world  feemed  created  to  love  me;  their  fubjecls 
all  imagining  rne  a  goddefs,  began  to  accuftom  me  to 
the  incenfe  which  they  conftantly  offered  me;  their 
fighs  purfued  me,  without  coding  me  any;  my  foul  re- 
mained free  while  it  captivated  fo  many  others;  and! 
amidft  fo  many  flames,  I  was  queen  of  every  heart,  and 
miihefs  of  my  own.  Oh  heaven!  have  you  imputed 
this  infenfibility  to  me  as  a  crime?  Do  you  difplay 
fuch  feverity  towards  me  for  having  only  returned  e- 
fteem  to  their  vows?  If  you  impofe  this  law  upon  me» 
that  I  muft  make  a  choice  to  avoid  your  difpleafure, 
fince  I  could  not  do  it,  why  did  you  not  do  it  for  me? 
Why  did  you  not  infpire  into  my  bread,  that  which 
is  infpired  into  fo  many  others,  by  merit,  love,  and — 
But  here  come  the  two  princes  todifcompofe  toe  again. 
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CLEOMENES,    AGENOR,    PSYCHE, 


CLEOMENES. 

"E  are  come,  madam,  to  expofe  our  lives  in 
defence  of  yours. 

Pfyche.  How  do  you  think  I  can  liften  to  you, 
when  I  have  forced  away  two  fillers?  Do  you  imagine, 
princes,  to  be  able  to  defend  me  againft  heaven?  To 
give  yourfelves  up  to  the  dragon,  which  I  muft  here 
attend,  is  a  defpair  which  ill  becomes  great  hearts; 
and  to  die  when  I  die,  is  to  overwhelm  a  tender  heart 
which  has  but  too  many  forrows  of  its  own. 

Agenor.  We  may  fubdue  the  dragon  ;  Cadmus, 
who  was  not  in  love,  defied  that  of  Mars.  We  are  m 
love,  and  love  makes  every  thing  poiTibie  to  a  hea/c 
that  follows  its  banners,  and  to  a  hand  whole  darts  it« 
felfdireas. 

Pfyche.  Would  you  have  it  ferve  you  in  favour  of 
an  ungrateful  creature,  whom  all  its  arrows  have  not 
been  able  to  touch,  and  lay  down  its  vengeance  in  the 
very  moment  it  beams  forth,  and  aid  you  to  deliver 
me  from  it?  Nay,  if  when  even  you  fhall  have  ferv- 
ed  me,  when  you  fhall  have  given  me  life,  what  fruit 
of  it  do  you  expect  from  one  who  cannot  love  ? 

Cleomenes.  We  arenot  animated  bythehope  of  fa 
charming  a  reward;  we  only  feek  to  difcharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  paffion  which  dares  not  ever  prefume,  do 
what  it  can,  to  be  capable  of  pleafing  you,  or  worthy 
of  inflaming  you.  Live,  fair  princefs,  and  live  for  an- 
other; we  fhall  behold  it  with  a  jealous  eye,  we  fhall 
expire  at  it,  but  of  a  fweeter  death  than  if  we  were  to 
fee  yours ;  and  if  we  lofe  not  our  lives  in  protecting 
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ycurs,  whenever  you  vifibly  prefer  an   lover  to  us,  we 
fhall  foon  die  with  grief  and  love. 

Pfyche.  Live,  princes,  live;  nor  think  any  more  of 
breaking,  or  (baring  my  unhappy  fate ;  I  thought  I  had 
told  you  heaven  requires  none  but  me;  heaven  has 
condemned  me  alone.  Methinks  I  hear  already  the 
deadly  hidings  of  its  approaching  minifter;  my  fear 
paints  him  out  to  me,  and  conftantly  fets  him  before 
me;  and,  miftrefs  as  it  is  of  all  my  thoughts,  it  figures 
him  out  to  me  on  the  top  of  this  rock.  I  fink  under 
it  through  weaknefs;  and  a  remnant  of  virtue,  with 
pain,  fcarce  fupports  my  vanquifhed  heart.  Farewell, 
princes,  pray  leave  me,  for  I  fear  it  will  prove  fatal  to 
you  if  you  flay. 

Agenor.  We  fee  net  yet  any  thing  to  terrify  us; 
and  if  your  ftrength  abandons  you  when  you  paint  out 
to  yourfelf  fo  near  a  death,  we  have  hearts  and  hands 
\vhich  are  not  abandoned  by  hope.  A  rival  may  pro- 
bably have  dictated  this  cracle,  or  gold  have  made  it 
fpeak  that  which  it  hath  pronounced;  it  would  not  be  a 
miracle  for  a  man  to  have  anfwered  for  a  dumb  god; 
and  we  have  but  too  many  examples  m  all  nations, 
that  temples  are  not  kfs  free  of  rogues  than  other  pla- 
ces. 

Cleomencs.  Suffer  us  to  oppofe  to  the  bafe  raviiher 
to  whom  facrilege  nnjuftly  gives  you  up,  a  paflion 
which  heaven  has  chofen  for  the  defence  of  the  only 
beauty  for  whom  we  dell  re  to  live.  If  we  dare  not 
pretend  to  the  pofiefiion  of  it,  allow  us  at  lead,  in  its 
danger,  to  follow  the  ardour  and  duties  cf  our  paffion. 

Pfyche.  Bear  them  to  my  other-fdfs,  bear,  princes, 
to  my  fitters,  thefe  extreme  ardors  with  which  your 
hearts  are  filled  for  me;  live  for  them  when  I  am  no 
n.ore;  bewail  the  direful  rigours  of  my  fate,  without 
giving  them  in  you  new  caufe  of  grief ;  this  is  my  laft 
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will,  and  the  orders  of  the  dying  have  always  been  re- 
ceived as  fovereign  laws. 

Cleomenes.  Princefs 

Pfyche.  Once  more,  princes,  live  for  them;  you 
{hould  obey  me,  as  much  as  you  love  me;  do  not  re- 
duce me  to  hate  you,  and  to  regard  you  as  rebels  in- 
ftead  of  faithful  fervants  to  me.  Go,  leave  me  to  ex- 
pire here  alone,  where  I  have  no  more  voice  left  than 
to  bid  you  an  eternal  farewell;  1  find  myfelf  lifted  aloft, 
and  the  air  opens  a  pafiage  to  me,  from  whence  you 
will  no  more  hear  this  dying  voice.  Farewell,  princes, 
for  the  laft  time  farewell.  My  fate  can  now  be  no  lon- 
ger doubted  by  you. 

[Pfyche  is  carried  into  the  air  by  two  Zephyrs. 

Agetior.  Alas!  (he  is  now  quite  out  of  fight.  Let 
us  both  go,  prince,  and  feek  on  the  top  of  this  rock  the 
means  to  follow  her. 

Cleomenes.  Yes,  let  us  go,  and  there  find  the  means 
of  not  furviving  her. 

SCENE     V. 

CUPID   in  the  Air. 

GO  to  death,  both  of  you,  for  having  the  boldnefe 
to  be  rivals  of  a  jealous  god;  and  do  you,  Vul- 
can, forge  a  thoufand  brilliant  ornaments  to  embelliih 
a  palace,    where  Cupid  may  furrender  himfelf  to  Pfy- 
che, and  dry  up  her  tears. 

E  N  D  of  the  SECOND  ACT, 
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SECOND     INTERLUDE. 

The  Scene  changes  to  a  fplendid  court,  adorned  with 
columns  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  enriched  with  golden  fi- 
gures, which  form  a  magnificent  palace  defigned  by 
Cupid  for  Pfyehe. 

VULCAN,    CYCLOPS,    FAIRIES. 
VULCAN. 

ICKLY  prepare  thefe  places  to  receive 
The  gentleft,  and  moft  amiable  of  the  gods-  ; 
h  with  interefted  cares  obey  him. 
We  ne'er  can  do  enough  when  love  requires. 
Cupid  will  not  admit  the  leafl  delay, 
Toil,  liaflen,  ftrike,  redouble  ftill  your  blows; 
And  let  your  ardour  to  obey  and  pleafe  him 
Make  all  your  labours  pleafing  and  agreeable. 

ENTRY. 

The   Cyclops   finifh,    to  mufic,   large   golden   vafes, 
which  are  brought  them  by  the  Fairies. 

VULCAN. 

SERVE  fuch  a  lovely  deity  with  vigour, 
He  takes  delight  in  ardent  diligence; 
Let  each  with  interefted  cares  obey  him. 
When  love  requires,  we  ne'er  can  do  enough, 

Cupid  will  not  admit  the  leafl:  delay, 

Toil,  haften  ftrike,  redouble  ftill  your  Wows  » 
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And  let  your  ardour  to  obey  and  pleafe  him 
Make  all  your  labours  pleafing  and  agreeable. 

SECOND     ENTRY. 

The  Cyclops  and  Fairies  fix  in  their  places  to  mufic, 
the  golden  vafes  intended  for  new  ornaments  to  Cu- 
pid's palace. 

END  of  the  SECOND  INTERLUDE. 


ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

CUPID,        ZEPHYR. 
ZEPHYR. 

IH  AVE  faithfully  executed  your  commands,  and 
carried  the  beauty  from  the  rock,  and  brought 
her  into  this  delightful  palace,  where  you  may  difpofe 
of  her  as  you  think  proper;  but  I  am  furprized  at  the 
alteration  I  fee  in  your  perfon.  That  ftature,  mien, 
and  habit  difguife  you  entirely;  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
eraftieft  man  in  the  world  now  to  take  you  for  what  you 
really  are. 

Cupid.  I  do  not  want  to  be  known.  I  will  difcover 
nothing  to  Pfycbe  but  my  heart,  and  the  tranfports  of 
that  lively  ardour  which  her  beauty  has  imprinted  up- 
on me.  And  therefore  to  exprefsthe  great  love  which 
I  bear  her,  and  to  conceal  what  I  am  from  thofe  eyes 
that  impofe  laws  on  me,  I  have  aflumed  this  habit. 

Zephyr.  I  always  thought  you  clever  at  every  thing,. 

but  now  I  find  you  more  fo  than  ever.  The  goc!s,when 

they  have  been  in  love,  have  often  transformed  them- 

felves  into  various  forms,  to  cure  their  amorous  pafli- 
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on;  but  truly  you  far  furpafs  them.  This  is  the  right 
figure  to  gain  you  good  fuccefs  with  the  amiable  lex 
you  adore.  The  afliflance  of  fuch  a  form  is  very  pow- 
erful ;  and,  not  to  mention  either  rank  or  wit,  he  that 
can  find  means  of  being  fo  well  made,  will  fcarce  figh 
in  vain. 

Cupid.  I  have  refolved,  my  dear  Zephyr,  to  conti- 
nue thus  for  ever.  The  eldeir.  of  the  Loves  cannot  le 
blamed  for  this.  In  fhort,  I  am  quite  tired  with  that 
long  flate  of  infancy,  and  1  {hall  now  {hew  myfelf  a 
man. 

Zephyr.  Very  well.  You  could  not  do  better;  for 
you  are  entering  into  a  myftery  that  is  too  deep  for  a 
boy  to  penetrate. 

Cupid.  My  mother  will  undoubtedly  be  vexed  at  my 
afiuming  this  character. 

Zephyr.  I  forefce  feme  fmall  anger  upon  that  fcore. 
For  though  difputes  about  age  ought  not  to  reign  among 
the  immortals,  yet  Venus,  like  other  beauties,  does  net 
much  care  to  be  thought  the  mother  of  fo  beautiful  a 
youth.  But  the  thing  that  moft  offends  her,  is  the 
method  of  your  proceeding;  it  is  revenging  her  caufe 
in  a  flrange  manner,  to  adore  the  beauty  fne  wants  to 
punifli.  This  hatred,  which  fhe  expe£b  the  power  cf 
hex  fon,whom  the  gods  themfelves  fear,  fhould  anfwer 
her  wifhes  in 

Cupid.  Leave  off  this  difcourfe,  Zephyr,  and  tell  me 
vh;.:t  you  think  of  Pfyche's  beauty.  Is  there  any  thing 
on  eaith,  or  sny  thing  in  the  heavens,  which  can  de- 
prive her  of  the  glorious  title  of  a  matchlefs  beauty? 
iiutl  behold  her,  my  dear  Zephyr,  admiring  the  glories 
of  her  new  habitation. 

Zephyr.  You  may  (hew  yourfelf  to  her,  to  put  an 
end  to  her  fufTeiings,  and  difcover  her  glorious  deiii- 
ny  to  her;  talk  together  whatever  two  lovers  can  fay 
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with  their  fighs,  mouth,  and  eyes.  I  fhall  prove  to  you 
a  fincere  confident,  and  not  difturb  you  in  your  amorous 
tetc-h-tete. 

SCENE     II. 

PSYCHE      alone. 

WHAT  a  delightful  place  is  this  I  am  tranfport- 
ed  to !  How  beautiful  every  corner  is  adorn- 
ed with  every  thing  in  nature  and  art  the  mofl  pleaflng- 
and  magnificent.  Every  thing  glitters  in  thefe  gar- 
dens and  apartments,  whofe  pompous  furniture  have 
nothing  in  them  but  what  enchants  and  flatters  one; 
and  where-ever  my  fears  turn,  I  fee  nothing  under  my 
feet  but  gold  or  flowers.  Has  heaven  made  this  charm-r 
ing  place  for  the  abode  of  a  dragon  ?  And  when,  by 
this  fight,  it  amufes  and  fufpends  the  unequalled  ri- 
gours of  my  jealous  defliny,  would  it  (hew  that  it  re- 
pents of  it?  No,  no,  this  is  the  blacked,  the  mofl  bar- 
barous flroke  of  its  cruel  hatred,  which  by  a  new  and 
unparalleled  rigour,  difplays  this  choice  it  had  made  of 
everything  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world,  that  I  may 
quit  it  with  more  regret.  How  abfurd  is  my  hope, 
if  it  thinks,  by  this  means,  to  aflwage  my  forrows!  E- 
veiy  hour  that  my  death  is  delayed,  has  fo  many  mo- 
ments of  new  misfortunes  j  it  lingers  the  more,  and  I 
die  but  fo  much  the  oftener.  Thou  monfter,  which 
art  to  devour  me,  let  me  languifh  no  longer,  but  come 
and  feize  on  thy  victim.  "Wouldft  thou  have  me  feek 
for  thee  ?  And  muft  I  animate  thy  fury  to  devour  me? 
If  heaven  intends  my  death,  if  my  life  is  a  crime,  feize 
oa  the  little  that  remains  of  it.  I  am  tired  of  mur- 
muring agalnft  a  lawful  chaftifement, lam  tired  of  figh- 
irig;  come  quickly,  and  put  a  period  to  my  days. 
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SCENE     III. 

CUPID,      PSYCrfE,      ZEPHYR. 
CUPID. 

1A  M  the  dragon,  the  mercilefs  monfter  which  the 
aftoniming  oracle  has  prepared  for  you,  and  which 
is  not  frightful  to  that  degree  that  you  had  figured  it 
out  to  yourfelf. 

Pfyche.  What,  are  you  the  monfter  with  which  the 
oracle  threatened  me;  you,  who  rather  feem  to  be  a 
deity  that  miraculoufly  comes  to  my  aid? 
'  Cupid.  What  need  have  you  for  aid  in  an  empire, 
where  every  thing  that  breathes  attend  to  take  their  law 
from  your  looks,  and  where  you  have  no  other  monfter 
to  be  afraid  of  but  me? 

Pfyche.  A  monfter  like  you  gives  me  not  much  un« 
cafmefs;  and  if  it  has  any  poifon,  a  foul  would  have 
very  little  reafon  to  make  the  leaft  complaint  againft  a 
fweet  infection,  which  every  heart  would  dread  the  cure 
of-,  fcarce  do  I  fee  you,  but  my  ceailng  fears  fuffer  the 
image  of  death  to  vanifh,  and  I  feel  an  unknown  fire 
run  through  my  frozen  veins.  I  have  felt  efteem  and 
complaifance,  friendship  and  gratitude,,  and  the  inno- 
cent feelings  of  companion  have  made  me  experience 
the  power  of  it;  but  I  never  yet  felt  what  I  now  feel; 
I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  I  know  that  it  charms  me, 
and  that  it  gives  me  not  the  leaft  alarm.  The  moie 
I  caft  my  eyes  upon  you,  the  more  I  am  charm- 
ed ;  never  was  I  fo  moved  by  any  thir>g  I  ever  be- 
ibfe  felt ;"  and  I  would  tell  you,  that  I  loved  you, 
my  lord,  if  I  knew  what  it  was  to  love.  Turn  not  a- 
-way  thofe  tender  eyes  that  poifon  me  ;  thofe  piercing 
but  amorous  eyes,  which  feem  to  fharethe  anguith  they 
give  me.  Alas  !  the  more  dangerous  they  are,  the 


more  I  am  pleafed  to  be  wedded  to  them.  By  what  in- 
comprehenfible  decree  of  heaven  do  I  thus  fay  to  you 
more  than  I  ought ;  I,  whofe  modefty  ought  at  leaft  to 
wait  till  you  explain  to  me  the  diforder  I  perceive  your 
in  ?  You  figh,  my  lord,  as  I  figh  ;  your  fenfes,  like 
mine,  appear  in  amazement ;  it  is  my  part  to  be  filent, 
and  yours  to  tell  me  this  ;  and  yet  it  is  I  who  tell  it 
you. 

Cupid.  Pfyche,  you  have  always  been  fo  hard-heart- 
ed, that  you  muft  not  be  amazed  if,  to  repair  the  inju- 
ry, love  now  repays  itfelf  with  ufury  of  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  given  it.  The  moment  is  come  in  which 
you  muft  breathe  thofe  fighs  you  have  fo  long  retained, 
and  in  which  you  muft  lay  afide  your  cruelty,  and  be 
at  once  fenfibly  affected  with  numberlefs,  fweet,  and 
unknown  tranfports,  which  ought  to  have  touched  you 
during  fo  many 'lovely  days  which  this  infenfible  foul 
has  profaned  the  courfe  of. 

Pfyche.  Have  I  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime  thens 
in  being  infenfible  of  love? 

Cupid.  Do  you  fuffer  a  cruel  chaftifement  for  it? 

Pfyche.  The  punifhment  is  very  gentle. 

Cupid.  Love  may  chufe  its  lawful  punifliment,  and, 
in  this  glorious  day,  do  itfelf  juftiee  for  the  failure  of 
love,  by  an  excefs  of  love. 

Pfyche.  Wherefore  have  I  not  been  punifhed  fooner! 
The  happinefs  of  my  life  is  placed  in  it;  I  ought  to- 
blum  at  it,  or  at  leaft  to  whifper  it;  but  the  punimment 
has  too  many  charms  in  it  for  that.  Allow  me  to  fay 
it,  and  repeat  it  aloud;  I  will  fay  it  a  thoufarrd  times, 
and  never  blum  at  it;  it  is  not  I  that  fpeak;  the  fur- 
prizing  power,  the  amiable  violence  of  your  prefence, 
takes  pofieffion  of  my  voice,  whenever  I  would  fpeak, 
It  is  in  vain  that  my  modefty  is  fecretly  offended  at  k, 
that  the  decency  of  my  fex  would  impofe  other  laws. 
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upon  me;  your  eyes  themfelves  determine  what  I  (hall 
anfwer;  and  my  mouth,  fubject  to  their  almighty 
power,  no  longer  confults  me  about  what  I  ought  to 
fay. 

Cupid.  Believe,  fair  Pfyche,  believe  what  thefe  eyes 
fay  to  you,  which  only  burn  with  a  defire  that  yours 
fhould  inform  me  of  all  that  pafies  within  you.  Be- 
lieve in  this  fighing  heart,  which,  as  often  as  yours 
will  anfwer  it,  will  inform  you  more  by  a  figh  than  a 
thoufand  looks  can  tell  you.  This  is  the  moft  fweet, 
the  moft  powerful,  and  the  moft  fure  of  all  languages. 

Pfyche.  The  intelligence  of  it  was  due  to  our  hearts, 
to  make  them  equally  content.  I  have  fighed,  and  you 
have  heard  me;  you  figh,  and  1  hear  you.  But  leave 
me  no  longer  in  this  uncertainty,  my  lord,  and  tell  me, 
if  by  the  fame  way,  Zephyr  brought  you  here  after  me 
to  tell  me  what  I  hear?  "When  I  arrived  in  this  place, 
was  you  expected  ?  and  when  you  fpeak  to  him  are 
you  understood  ? 

Cupid.  I  have  a  fovereign  empire  in  this  fweet  cli- 
mate, as  you  have  an  empire  over  my  heart;  Cupid  is 
favourable  to  me:  and  it  is  to  oblige  him  that  -&olus, 
at  my  requeft,  fummoned  Zephyr.  It  was  Cupid  who, 
to  reward  my  paflion,  himfelf  dictated  the  anfwer  of 
the  oracle,  by  which  you  are  de  ivered  from  a  multi- 
tude of  lovers  that  you  were  threatned  with,  and  which 
has  freed  me  from  the  eternal  obftacle  of  fo  many  ar- 
dent iighs  which  were  not  worthy  cf  being  addrefled 
to  you.  Aik  me  not  how  this  kingdom  is  called,  nor 
the  name  of  its  king;  you  (hall  know  it  at  a  proper 
time.  I  would  gain  you,  but  it  is  by  faithful  fervices, 
afliduous  cares,  and  conftant  vows;  bynn  amorous  fa- 
crifice  of  all  I  am,  and  all  I  can  do,  without  trufling 
tothe  fplendour  of  my  rank  to  folicit  for  me,  or  without 
making  any  merit  of  my  power;  although  I  am  fove- 


reign  in  this  happy  abode,  I  would  owe  Pyfche  to  no- 
thing but  my  love.  Come,  princefc,  and  admire  with 
me  the  wonders  of  this  place,  and  prepare  your  eyes 
and  ears  to  feaft  upon  its  enchantments.  Here  you 
(hall  fee  the  groves  and  meadows  conteft  their  beau- 
ties with  gold  and  gems;  and  fhall  hear  nothing  but 
charming  concerts;  a  thoufand  beauties  mail  here  ferve 
you  and  adore  you  without  envy,  and  perpetually  with 
rapture  and  fubmiflion  folicit  the  honour  of  your  com- 
mands. 

Pfyche.  My  will  attends  upon  yours,  I  no  longer 
have  any  of  my  own ;  but  the  anfwer  of  your  oracle 
has  feparated  me  from  the  king  my  father,  and  two  fi- 
fters,  who  are  now  lamenting  my  imagined  death. 
Suffer,  therefore,  my  fillers  to  be  witnefles  of  my  glo- 
ry and  your  cares  for  me,  to  diffipate  the  error  which 
loads  their  breafts  with  mortal  anguifn ;  lend  them  as 
you  did  me,  the  wings  of  Zephyr,  which  may  facilitate 
their  acccfs  to  your  empire  as  they  did  mine;  fuffer 
them  to  fee  where  I  now  live,  and  let  them  admire  the 
fuccefs  of  my  lofs. 

Cupid.  Alas !  Pfyche,  you  have  not  given  me  up 
all  your  foul.  This  tender  remembrance  of  a  father 
and  filters  robs  me  of  part  of  thofe  fvveets  the  whole 
of  which  I  would  have  my  paflion  enjoy.  Have  no 
eyes  for  any  but  me,  as  I  have  not  for  any  but  you; 
think  of  nothing  but  to  pleafe  me;  and  when  futh 

thoughts  dare  intrude  to  divert  that 

Pfyche.  No  one,  fure,  can  be  jealous  of  the  tender* 
nefles  of  natural  affeclion. 

Cupid.  I  am  fo,  my  dear  Pfyche,  of  all  nature.  The 
rays  of  the  fun  too  often  falute  you ;  too  often  do  your 
lovely  locks  fufFer  the  careffes  of  the  wind;  while  it 
blows  them,  I  cannot  but  repine  at  it;  the  air  itfelf 
which  you  breathe,  pafics  with  too  much  pleafure  thro* 
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your  lips;  your  very  habit  touches  you  too  near;  and 
as  foon  as  you  figh,  fomething,  I  know  not  what, 
ftartles  me,  fearing  left  amongft  thofe  fighs  there  fhould 
be  any  wamlring  ones.  But  you  defire  to  fee  your  fi- 
tters; go,  Zephyr,  Pfyche  will  have  it  ib,  and  I  can- 
not but  aflent  to  it.  [Zephyr  flies  off. 

SCENE     IV. 

CUPID,       PSYCHE. 
CUPID. 

WHEN  you  (hew  your  fitters  this  heavenly 
manfion,  freely  beflow  on  them  plenty  of 
its  charming  treafures,  and  lavifli  careiTes  upon  ca- 
reffes  on  them;  and  exhauft,  if  poffible,  all  the  ten- 
derneffes  of  natural  affection,  that  you  may  give  up 
yourfelf  entirely  to  Cupid.  1  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  meeting;  but  hold  not  too  long  a  converfa- 
tion  with  them ;  you  can  have  no  complaifance  for 
them  that  you  do  not  rob  me  of. 

Pfyche.  I  can  never  abufe  the  favours  which  your 
love  confers  on  me. 

Cupid.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  go  and  view  thefe 
gardens  and  palaces,  where  you  will  find  nothing  but 
what  your  beauty  effaces.  And  you,  ye  little  Loves 
and  youthful  Zephyrs,  who  are  animated  by  tender 
fighs  alone,  difplay  with  emulation,  the  pleafure  you 
felt  when  you  firft  beheld  the  faireft  of  the  fair. 

END  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 
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THIRD     INTERLUDE. 

CUPID,        PSYCHE. 

A  ZEPHYR,  who  fings;  two  CUPIDS,  \vho  fing  ;  a 
company  of  CUPIDS  and  ZEPHYRS,  who  dance. 


The  Loves  and  Zephyrs,  in  obedience  to  Cupid,  {hew,  by 
their  dances,  the  joy  they  have  in  beholdingPfyche. 

ZEPHYR. 

LE  T  tendernefs,  ye  youths,  your  bofoms  move  j 
Jo;n  to  your  happy  days  the  fweets  of  love, 
3Tis  only  to  deceive  you,  they  advife 
To  fhun  love's  pleafures,  and  avoid  its  fighs; 
Then  give  yourfelves  up  wholly  to  its  joys. 

TWO    CUPIDS     TOGETHER. 

All,  all  in  their  turn, love's  fweet  tranfports  muft  know;- 
And  themore  charmsthey  have,  they  more  toCupidowe, 

I.    CUPID. 

A  heart  that's  young  and  tender 

Ought  always  to  furrender  j 

And  never  have  in  view 

Crofs  windings  to  purfue. 

TWO    CUPIDS    TOGETHER, 

All,  all  in  their  turn,  love's  fweet  tranfports  muft  know; 

And  the  more  charms  they  have,  they  more  to  Cupid  owe* 

2.  CUPID. 

For  what  reafon  ftill  refifl  ? 

To  what  purpofe  ftill  perfift? 
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Once  a  day  is  loft,  'tis  vain 
To  hope  it  will  return  again. 

TWO     CUPIDS     TOGETHER. 

All,  all  in  their  turn, love's  fweet  tranfports  rrvuftknow; 
And  the  more  charmsthey  have,  they  more  to  Cupid  owe. 

SECOND     ENTRT. 

The  two  companies  of  Cupids  and  Zephyrs  begin 
theii  dances  again. 


ZEPHYR. 

CUPID  has  always  (lore  of  charms, 
To  him  let's  render  up  our  arms-, 
His  very  cares  and  tears  muft  pleafe, 
And  following  him  your  heart's  at  eafe. 
Indeed  to  tafte  his  rapt'rous  pleafure 
We  muft  languish  beyond  meafure  j 
But  yet,  no  mortal  truly  lives, 
Who  not  to  love  juft  homage  gives. 

TWO    CUPIDS     TOGETHER. 

Should  cares,  pains,  and  anguim  a  lover  invade, 
By  one  happy  moment  he  fully  is  paid. 

1.  CUPID. 

We've  hopes,  and  fears,  and  myfteries; 
But  who  a  happinefs  ere  fees 
Obtain'd  without  fome  miieries  ? 

TWO     CUPIDS     TOGETHER. 

Should  cares,  pains,  and  anguifli  a  lover  invade, 
By  one  happy  moment  he  fully  is  paid. 

2.  CUPID. 
What  can  a  mortal  better  do 

Thau  love  ani  pleafe  his  fair  one  too? 
O!   how  full  of  charming  joy 
Is  the  lover's  bled  employ ! 
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TWO    CUPIDS     TOGETHER. 

Should  care,  pains,  and  anguifh  a  Jover  invade, 
By  one  happy  moment  he  fully  is  paid. 

END  of  the  THIRD  INTERLUDE. 

%*%*%#$#&*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%** 
ACT     THE     FOURTH. 

The  Stage  reprefenis  a  grand  and  delightful  garden, 
with  verdant  arbours  adorned  with  gold,  and  deco- 
rated with  vafes  of  orange-trees,  and  other  trees 
plentifully  laden  with  fruit.  The  middle  of  the  Stage 
is  filled  with  the  moft  beautiful  and  uncommon 
flowers.  At  the  farther  end  feveral  grottos  are  dif- 
covered,  adorned  with  {hells,  fountains  and  fta- 
tues,  and  the  whole  view  terminated  by  a  magnifi- 
cent palace. 

SCENE     I. 

AGLAURl,        CYDIPPE. 
A  G  L  A  U  R  A. 

I  AM  quite  tired,  fifter,  with  beholding  fo  many 
wonders;  future  ages  will,  with  pain,  conceive 
them ;  the  fun,  that  fees  all  things  and  difcovers  all 
things  to  us,  never  beheld  the  like;  it  difturbs  the 
mind.  This  magnificent  palace,  this  pompous  equi- 
page, make  an  -odious  fhew,  which  loads  me  with  fharr.e 
as  well  as  difpleafure.  How  unworthily  does  for- 
tune treat  us!  And  how  docs  her  indifcreet  bounty 
blindly  wafte,  lavifli,  exhauft  and  unite  its  efforts,  to 
make  fo  many  treafures  the  lot  of  a  younger  fifler ! 
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.Cydippe.  I  approve  of  what  you  fay;  I  have  the 

fame  afflictions;  and  what  difpleafes  you  inthefe  charm- 
ing places,  does  the  fame  to  me;  whatever  you  take 
as  a  deadly  affront,  overwhelms  me  as  well,  and  leaves 
bitternefs  in  my  foul,  and  a  blufh  on  my  face. 

Aglaura.  No,  filter,  there  is  not  a  queen  that  talks 
fo  much  like  a  fovereign  in  her  own  realms,  as  Pfyche 
does  here,  where  we  fee  her  obeyed  with  the  utmoft 
exa&nefs;  and  her  will  is,  by  an  amorous  ftudiouf- 
nefs,  watched  for  in  her  very  eyes.  A  thoufand  beau- 
ties croud  around  her,  and  feem  to  fay,  upon  perceiv- 
ing our  jealous  looks,  how  great  foever  our  charms 
are,  (lie  is  ftiil  more  beautiful,  and  we  who  fcrve  her 
are  more  fo  than  you.  She  i'peaks,  and  they  willing- 
ly execute  her  commands.  Flora  herfelf  who  attends 
her  fteps,  throws  her  moft  precious  ftores,  with  liberal 
hands,  around  her  perfoii;  Zephyr  is  in  readhiefs  to 
fly  at  her  order,  and  his  miftrefs  and  he  quit  their  own 
loves  to  ferve  her. 

Cydippe.  She  willprefently  have  altars  raifed  to  her, 
as  fhe  has  already  gods  obedient  to  her  commands; 
whilft  we  only  have  command  over  wretched  mortals, 
\vhofe  caprice  and  audacioufnefs  hourly,  in  fecret  per- 
fidy, oppofe  our  pleafure  either  by  murmuring  or  ar- 
tifice. 

Aglaura.  It  was  a  frr.all  matter,  that  in  our  court  fo 
many  hearts,  with  emulation,  preferred  her  to  us;  it 
was  not  enough  that  day  and  night,  fhe  was  there  a- 
dored  by  crouds  of  lovers;  but,  when,  we  comforted 
ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  feeing  her  in  her  grave,  by 
the  unexpected  order  of  the  oracle,  fhe  muft  difplay 
the  miracle  of  her  new  fortune  in  our  prefence,  and 
chnfe  our  eyes  to  be  witncfles  of  what,  at  the  bottom 
Of  our  heart,  we  mould  the  lead  have  defired. 

Cydippe.  That  which  gives  me  the  greateft  vexa- 
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tion,  is  this  perfect  lover,  fo  capable  of  pleafmg,whom 
fiie  has  made  a  captive  of;  might  we  chufe  out  of  all 
monarchs,  is  there  a  king  in  the  univerfe  who  bears 
fo  noble  a  ftamp?  To  fee  one's  defires  of  wealth  fatis- 
fied  is  often  a  fuccefs  which  makes  us  miferable ;  there 
is  no  pompous  equipage  or  ftately  palaces  but  opens 
fome  door  to  incurable  ills;  but  to  have  a  lover  of  per- 
fect merit,  and  to  find  one's  felf  dearly  beloved  by  him, 
is  a  happinefs  fo  high,  fo  fublime,  that  the  greatnefs  of 
it  is  inexprefiible. 

Aglaura.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  it,  fifler ;  we  fhall 
die  with  envy  at  it;  let  us  rather  confider  how  we  may 
avenge  ourfelves,  and  find  means  of  breaking  this  good 
intelligence  between  them.  Here  flie  comes.  I  have 
a  net  ready  for  her,  that  flie  will  not  eafily  avoid. 

SCENE     II. 

PSYCHE,    AGLAURA,    CYDIPP  E. 
PSYCHE. 

DEAF*,  filters,  I  am  come  to  bid  you  fareweJ, 
my  lover  fends  you  back  again;  for  he  cannot 
bear  that  you  mould  deprive  him  of  one  moment  of  the 
joy  he  takes  in  being  alone  contemplating  me.  A  fingle 
look,  the  lead  word  that  I  part  with,  even  to  my  fifters, 
he  reckons  -a  tendernefs  which  I  rob  him  of  in  favour 
of  natural  affection. 

Aglaura.  Jealoufy  is  very  nice;  and  thefe  delicate 
fentiments  give  good  reafon  to  think  that  he  who  has 
fuch  an  ardent  love  for  you  is  above  the  rank  of  com- 
mon lovers.  I  fpeak  thus  to  you  of  him  without  know- 
ing him;  you  are  ignorant  of  his  name,  and  of  his  pa- 
rents, we  are  therefore  alarmed  at  it.  I  take  him  for 
a  great  prince,  and  of  a  power  fupreme,  even  beyond 


that  of  a  diadem;  the  treafures  which  he  has,  with  pro 
fufion,  fown  beneath  your  feet,  might  make  even  Plen- 
ty's felf  afhamed ;  you  love  him  as  much  as  he  loves 
you;  he  delights  you,  and  you  delight  him;  your  hap- 
pinefs,  filler,  would  be  extreme  if  you  knew  but  whom 
you  loved. 

Pfyche.  I  care  not  who  he  is,-  I  am  beloved  by 
him.  The  more  he  fees  me,  the  more  I  pleafe  him. 
There  are  no  pleafures  which  can  charm  the  foul  but 
what  prevent  my  wifhes;  and  I  cannot  fee  what  you  are 
alarmed  at,  when  all  in  this  palace  wait  to  ferve  me. 

Aglaura.  What  advantage  is  it  that  all  here  wait  to 
ferve  you,  if  this  lover  will  never  let  you  know  what 
he  is?  We  are  only  alarmed  for  your  intereft.  In  vain 
do  all  fmile  here,  in  vain  do  all  pleafe  you;  true  love 
knows  no  referve,  and  he  that  is  obftiriate  in  conceal- 
ing himfelf,  is  confcious  of  fomething  in  himfelf  that 
is  obnoxious  to  reproach.  If  this  lover  mould  become 
inconftant  now,  for  change  in  love  has  its  charms;  and, 
between  us,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  however  great 
the  luflre  of  your  face  may  be,  there  ftill  may  be  others 
perhaps  as  handfome  as  you;  if,  I  fay,  another  object 
fhould  engage  him;  if  in  the  condition  we  now  fee 
you,  alone  in  his  hands,  and  without  any  defence,  he 
fhould  commit  any  violence,  on  whom  fhall  the  king 
revenge  himfelf  either  for  the  change,  or  the  infolence? 

Pfyche.  Sifter,  you  make  me  tremble.  Heavens! 
Can  I  be  fo  unfortunate  as 

Cydippe.  Perhaps  Hymen's  knots  are  already 

Pfyche.   O!   no  more,  this  would  overwhelm  me. 

Aglaura.  But  one  word  more,  and  then  I  am  done: 
This  prince  who  loves  you,  and  who  commands  the 
winds,  who  gives  us  Zephyr's  wings  for  a  chariot,  and 
loads  you  with  new  delights  every  moment,  Avhen  he 
thus  vifibly  breaks  the  order  of  nature,  may  perhaps  mix 
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a  little  impotture  with  fo  much  love.  Perhaps  this  pa- 
lace is  but  an  inchantment,  and  thefe  golden  roofs, 
thefe  heaps  of  treafures  with  which  he  now  purchafes 
your  affe&ion,  may,  as  foon  as  he  is  furfeited  with  your 
carefles,  difappear  in  a  moment.  You  are  feufible  as 
well  as  we  of  the  power  of  magic. 

Pfyche.  What  cruel  alarms  do  I  feel  in  my  turn! 

Aglaura.  Our  friendftiip  aims  at  nothing  but  your 
good. 

Pfyche.  Farewel,  fitters,  let  us  break  off  our  dif- 
courfe;  I  love,  and  fear  left  he  fliould  grow  impatient. 
Depart;  and  to-morrow,  if  poflible,  you  mall  fee  me 
either  more  content,  or  in  the  depth  of  mortal  an- 
guifh. 

,  Aglaura.  We  will  go  and  let  the  king  know  what 
new  glory,  what  excefs  of  happinefs  heaven  has  poured 
upon  you. 

Cydippe.  We  will  give  him  the  furprizing  and  mar- 
vellous hiftory  of  fo  fweet  a  change. 

Pfyche.  Trouble  him  not  with  your  fufpicions,  fi- 
fters ;  and  when  you  defcribe  this  beautiful  empire  to 
him 

Aglaura.  We  know  very  well  what  to  tell  him;  and 
need  no  leflbns  on  that  point. 

£A  cloud  defcends  and  envelopes  Pfyche's  fitters;  and 
Zephyr  carries  them  up  into  the  air. 


VOL.  V. 
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SCENE     III. 

CUPID,        PSYCHE. 
C  U   PT  D. 

HOW  glad  am  I  that  you  are  again  alone,  and  I 
can  again  repeat  to  you,  without  having  your 
fifters  for  \\itneffes,  what  an  empire  thofe  lovely  eyes 
have  over  me,  and  how  exceffive  the  joys  are  which  a 
fincere  ardour  infpires  when  two  hearts  are  once  unit- 
ed. I  can  difplay  to  you  the  amorous  ardency  of  my 
tranfportcd  foul;  and  fwear  to  you  that  the  fole  object 
of  thofe  tranfports  is  to  ferve  you,  to  fee  this  ardour 
attended  with  an  equal  ardour,  and  to  conceive  no  o- 
ther  wifh  than  to  be  regulated  by  your  defires.  But 
what  is  the  reafon,  that  a  gloomy  cloud  feems  to  ob- 
fcure  the  luftre  of  thofe  piercing  eyes  ?  Have  you  not 
every  thing  here  you  defire?  Or  do  you  difdain  the  ho- 
mage of  thofe  vows  that  are  here  tendered  you? 

Pfyche.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do  not. 

Cupid,  What  ails  you  then?  And  whence  this  mis- 
fortune to  me?  I  hear  more  fighs  of  grief  than  of  love; 
the  fading  rofes  on  your  cheeks  difcover  fome  fecret 
anxiety;  your  fifters  are  hardly  out  of  your  fight  be- 
fore you  figh  with  regret.  Ah!  Pfyche,  when  the 
ardour  of  two  hearts  are  the  fame^  kave  they  different 
fighs?  And  when  one  truly  loves,  and  has  the  fight  of 
what  one  loves,  can  onethinlcof  relations? 

Pfyche.   No,  I  am  not  grieved  at  that. 

Cupid.  Is  it  the  abfenceof  a  rival,  and  ox'  a  beloved 
rival,  which  makes  you  negledl  me? 

Pfyche.  Alas!  how  ill  do  you  penetrate  the  fecrets 
of  a  heart  that  is  entirely  yours!  I  love  you,  my  lord, 
and  iove  is  provoked  by  the  unworthy  fufpicion  you 
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have  formed.  You  are  ignorant  of  your  own  merit, 
if  you  are  afraid  of  not  being  beloved.  I  love  yon, 
though  ere  now  I  have  fhewn  myfelf  haughty  enough 
to  defpife  the  vows  of  feveral  kings;  and,  if  I  muft  tell 
you  my  real  thoughts,  I  never  found  any  one  but  you 
•xvho  was  worthy  of  me.  However,  I  have  a  concern 
which  I  would  in  vain  conceal  from  you;  a  black  cha- 
grin is  mingled  with  all  my  tender  pailion,  which  I 
cannot  free  it  from.  Afk  me  not  the  caufe  of  it,  for 
perhaps  if  you  knew  it,  you  would  punifh  me  for  it; 
and  if  I  dare  yet  afpire  at  any  thing,  I  am  certain  I  mould 
net  obtain  it. 

Cupid.  And  are  you  not  afraid  that  I  fhould  be  in 
my  turn  provoked  that  you  mould  fo  little  know  your 
own  merit,  or  pretend  fo  little  to  know  howabfolutea 
power  you  have  over  me?  Alas!  if  you  doubt  it,  be 
undeceived,  fpeak. 

Pfyche.  It  would  be  very  difagreeabk  to  me  to  be 
repulfed. 

Cupid.  Pray  have  not  fuch  cruel  fentiments  of  me, 
it  is  eafy  making  the  experiment;  fpeak,  I  am  quite 
attentive.  If  you  require  oaths  to  make  me  be  be- 
jieved,  I  fwear  by  thofe  victorious  eyes  which  are  rul- 
ers of  my  heart,  thofe  divine  authors  of  my  flame;  and 
if  that  is  not  enough,  I  fwear  it,  like  the  gods,  by 
Styx. 

Pfyche.  After  this  affurance,  I  am  Icfs  afraid.  My 
lord,  I  behold  in  this  place  all  imaginable  grandeur; 
I  adore  you,  and  you  love  me;  my  heart  is  delighted 
at  it;  but  amidft  this  fupreme  happinefs  I  have  the 
misfortune  not  to  know  whom  1  love.  I  therefore  de- 
fire  that  you  would  let  me  know  who  you  are. 

Cupid.  Pfyche,  what  is  that  you  faid? 

Pfyche.  That  this  is  the  greateft  of  my  wifhes,  and 

if  you  do  not  grant  it  me 
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Cupid.  I  have  fworn  it,  and  am  no  longer  mafter 
of  it;  but  you  are  infenfible  what  you  demand.  Leave 
me  my  fecret.  If  I  difcover  myfelf  I  lofe  you,  and 
you  me.  I  cannot  therefore  grant  your  requeft. 

Pyfche.   Is  this  the  fway  I  have  over  your  heart? 

Cupid.  You  can  do  any  thing,  and  I  am  entirely 
yours.  But  if  you  think  our  mutual  flames  are  fweet, 
lay  no  cbftacle  in  the  way  of  their  charming  progrefs; 
do  not  force  me  to  fly;  that  is  the  leail  evil  which 
can  happen  to  us  from  this  de'fire  you  are  feduced  by. 

Pfyche.  My  lord,  you  will  try  me;  but  I  know 
what  I  ought  to. think  of  it.  Pray  inform  me  of  the 
whole  excefs  of  my  glory;  and  no  longer  conceal  from 
me  for  what  illuftrious  choice  I  have  rejected  the  vows 
of  fo  many  kings. 

Cupid.  And  niuft  I  fubmit  to  your  demands? 

Pyfche.  Permit  me  to  conjure  it  of  you. 

Cupid.  Were  you  fenfible,  Pfyche,  of  the  cruel  ac- 
cident you  draw  on  yourfelf  by  it— — — 

Pfyche.    My  lord,  you  make  me  defpair. 

Cupid,  Think  well  of  itj  I  can  yet  be  filent. 

P-fyche.  Will  you  not  fulfil  the  vows  you  have 
made? 

Cupid.  Well  then,  fince  it  muft  be  fo,  I  am  a -god, 
the  mod  powerful  of  all  the  gods,  abfolute  both  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens;  my  power  is  fupreme  in  the 
ocean  and  the  air;  in  ihort,  I  am  Cupid  himfelf,  who 
by  my  own  darts  was  wounded  for  you;  and  were  it 
not,  alas !  for  the  violence  you  offer  me,  which  has 
changed  my  love  into  anger,  you  would  have  had  me 
for  a  hufband.  Your  defires  are  fatisfied,  you  know 
r.'ho  it  is  that  loves  you,  you  know  the  lover  that 
cliarms  you:  and  now  fee,  Pfyche,  to  what  a  conditi- 
on you  have  reduced  yourfelf.  You  yourfelf  force  me 
to-leave  you;  you  yourfelf  force  me  to  deprive  you  ct 
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all  the  fruits  of  your  victory.  Perhaps  thofe  fair  eyes 
may  never  behold  me  again.  This  palace  and  thefe 
gardens,  which  mufl  difappear  with  me,  will  caufe 
your  growing  glory  all  to  vanifh;  you  was  not  willing 
to  believe  me  in  the  thing;  and  the  fruit  of  thisfcru- 
ple  being  cleared  up  is,  that  Deftiny,  at  which  the 
heavens  themfelves  tremble,  more  powerful  than  my 
love  and  than  all  the  gods  together,  will  mew  its  ha- 
tred to  you,  and  banifh  me  from  your  fight. 

[Cupid  flies  off,  and  the  garden  difappears, 

SCENE     IV. 

The  Stage  reprefents  a  defart,  and  wild  banks  of  a  river. 

PSYCHE,  and  the  RIVER-GOD   fitting  on  a 
heap  of  flags,  and  leaning  upon  an  urn. 

PSYCHE, 

CRUEL  deftiny!  deadly  inquietude!  fatal  curi- 
ofity!  What!  have  you  turned  all  my  happinefs 
into  a  dreary  defart?  I  loved  a  god,  and  was  adored 
by  him,  my  felicity  redoubled  every  moment;  and 
now  I  find  myfelf  alone,  difTolved  in  tears,  in  the 
midft  of  a  folitude,  where,  to  overwhelm  me  quite,  I 
find,  to  my  confufion  and  defpair,  my  love  increafed 
when  bereft  of  my  lover.  The  remembrance  of  it  both 
charms  and  empoifons  me,  and  tyrannizes  over  a  mi- 
ferable  heart  which  my  flame  has  condemned  to  the 
fharpeft  anguiih.  O  heavens!  When  Cupid  flew  from 
me,  why  did  he  leave  me  the  love  he  infpired  me  with? 
Thou  fource  of  all  pure  and  inexhauftible  treafures, 
ruler  of  gods  and  men,  thou  dear  author  of  the  tor- 
ments I  endure,  fliall  I  never  fee  thee  more  ?  I  my- 
felf have  indeed  banifhed  thee  from  me  j  in  the  height 
C  3 
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of  love,  and  the  extremity  of  happinefs,  my  heart  was 
alarmed  with  a  mean  fufpicion ;  ungrateful  heart,  how 
dull  was  thy  fight?  when  we  love  we  fhould  not  en- 
tertain a  wifh  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  object  be- 
loved. Let:  me  die,  that  is  the  only  part  that  is  now 
left  me,  after  the  lofs  I  have  occafioned.  For  whom, 
ye  gods,  would  I  defire  to  live,  or  for  whom  form  a 
fmgle  wifh?  Thou  river,  whofe  waters  wafh  thefe 
f.nds,  let  my  ejime  be  buried  in  thy  waves;  and,  to 
put  an  end  to  my  deplorable  ills,  let  me  fecure  my  re- 
pofe  in  thy  deepefl  ftreams. 

River-God.  Heaven  forbids  thee,  fair  one,  to  dofo 
rafh  a  deed,  and  my  ftreams  would  be  polluted  by  it; 
perhaps  after  thefe  profound  forrows,  a  happier  fate  at- 
tends thee.  ,Fly  rather  from  the  implacable  wrath  of 
Venus.  I  fee  her  coming  to  feek  you,  and  to  infli£l 
a  punifhment  on  you;  the  love  of  the  fon  has  occafi- 
oned the  mother's  hatred;  fly,  I  can  retain  her. 

Pfyche.  I  attend  her  revenging  fury;  what  can  fhe 
have  in  ftore  for  me  but  what  is  too  gentle  for  me? 
one  that  wifhes  for  death,  and  fears  neither  gods  nor 
goddefles,  but  bids^defiance  to  their  utmoft  efforts. 

SCENE     V. 

TENUS,      PSYCHE,      RIVER-GOD. 
VENUS. 

CAN  you  have  the  boldnefs,  Pfyche,  to  appear 
before  me,  after  you  have  bore  off  from  me  the 
honours  done  me  upon  earth,  after  your  feducing 
charms  have  received  that  incenfe  which  is  due  to  none 
but  mine?  I  have  feen  myj  temples  forfaken;  I  have 
feen  mankind,  feduced  by  your  charms,  idolize  you  as 
.the  fupreme  beauty,  and  pay  you  homage  till  then' 
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unknown,  without  fo  much  as  confidering  whether 
there  was  any  other  Venus  or  no;  and  I  ftill  fee  you 
fo  audacious  as  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  feverely  pu- 
nifhed,  and  to  look  me  as  boldly  in  the  face  as  if  you 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  my  refentment. 

Pfyche.  If  I  have  been  adored  by  any  part  of  man- 
kind, is  it  any  crime  in  me  to  be  poflefled  of  charms  ? 
Or  that  their  unthinking  minds  fhould  yield  to  my  at- 
tractions, when  they  had  never  the  pleafure  of  behold- 
ing you.  I  am  juft  what  heaven  has  made  me.  If 
the  vows  that  have  been  paid  me  have  proved  difagree- 
able  to  you,  you  needed  only  to  have  fhewn  yourfelf, 
to  have  had  them  brought  back  to  you.  As  foon  as 
you  ceafed  to  conceal  yourfelf,  all  would  know  their 
duty,  fince  you  need  only  to  be  feen  to  be  adored. 

Venus.  You  fland  in  need  of  a  much  better  de- 
fence. This  adoration,  this  incenfe  ought  to  be  re- 
fufed  you;  and  the  better  to  difabufe  mankind,  it  is 
neceiTary  that  you  fhould  pay  them  to  me,  even  in  their 
fighs.  You  have  been  in 'love  with  a  crime  which  you 
ought  to  have  abhorred;  nay,  you  have  gone  ftill  far- 
ther; your  haughty  temper,  after  having  rejected  feve-. 
ral  kings,  has  carried  the  extravagant  ambition  of  its 
choice  even  to  the  immortals. 

'Pfyche.  Did  I,  goddefs,  carry  my  ambition  to  the 
immortals? 

Venus.  Your  infolence  is  without  example;  to  de- 
fp-ife  all  earthly  monarchs,  is  not  this  to  afpiie  at  the 
gods  themfelvesr? 

Pfyche.  If  Cupid  had  made  me  infenfible  to  their 
addrefies  with  a  defign-  to  referve  me  for  himfelf,  am 
I  to  blame  for 'that?  And  is  it  therefore  neceflary  that 
I  mould  ;pay  fo  dearly  for  his  agreeable  pailion  as  to 
be  for  ever  fubjedt  to  your  refentment? 

C4 
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Venus.  Pfyche,  you  ought  to  have  known  yourfelf, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  this  god. 

Pfyche.  Did  he  leave  me  any  time  for  this,  he  who 
in  an  inflant  became  mafter  of  my  whole  heart? 

Venus.  You  have  fuffered  your  heart  to  be  charm- 
ed by  him,  and  became  enamoured  with  him  as  foon 
as  he  faid,  I  love, 

Pfyche.  Was  it  poflible  for  me  to  avoid  loving  the 
god  who  infpires  with  love,  and  who  addrefled  me  for 
himfelf  ?  It  is  your  fon,  whofe  power  and  merit  you 
know. 

Venus.  He  is  indeed  my  fon  ;  but  a  fon  that  pro- 
vokes me,  a  fon  who  renders  me  not  what  he  is  fen- 
fible  he  owes  me,  a  fon  who  caufes  every  one  to  a- 
bandon  me,  and  who,  fince  he  has  been  in  love  with 
you,  the  better  to  flatter  his  own  unworthy  amours, 
wounds  not  a  fingle  mortal  to  come  to  my  altars  and 
implore  my  aid.  You  have  made  him  a  rebel  to  me, 
for  which  I  fliall  fully  revenge  myfelf  on  you,  and  that 
highly  too;  and  fiiall  let  you  know  if  a  mortal  ought 
to  fuffer  a  god  to  figh  st  her  feet.  Follow  me;  you 
fliall  foon  experience,  to  what  a  height  of  folly  you 
carry  this  ambition.  Come,  and  fhew  yourfelf  as  pa- 
tient under  your  fufFerings  as  you  have  been  ambitious. 

END  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 


FOURTH     INTERLUDE. 

THE   Scene  reprefents  hell.      A  fea  of  fire  ap- 
pears, whofe  waves  are  in  conftant  motion.  This 
dreadful  fea  is  bordered  with  ruins  of  burnt  buildings; 
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and  in  the  midft  of  its  rolling  waves,  acrofs  its  terri- 
ble gulph,  appears  Pluto's  infernal  palace. 

FIRST        ENTRY. 

The  Furies  rejoice  at  the  rage  they  have  kindled   in 
Venus's  bread. 

SECOND        ENTRY. 

The  Imps  performing  fome  dangerous  feats  of  activi- 
ty, mingle  with  the  Furies,  and  endeavour  to  frigh- 
ten Pfyche;  but  the  charms  of  her  beauty  caufe  the 
Furies  and  Imps  to  retire. 

END  of  the  FOURTH  INTERLUDE. 


ACT     THE     FIFTH. 

Pfyche   appears  pafling  in  a  boat,  with  a  box  which 
Venus  had  demanded  of  Proferpine. 

SCENE     I. 

PSYCHE. 

IS  there  a  pain  equal  to  that  which  Venus  condemns 
my  love,  amongfl  your  dreadful  windings,  ye  in- 
fernal lakes,  ye  gloomy  palaces,  where  Megera  and  her 
filters  reign,  eternal  enemies  of  day;  or  amongfl:  your 
Ixion's,  your  Tantalus's,  and  your  continual  torments? 
No,  nothing  can  fatisfy  her  rage;  and  fincc  I  find  my- 
felf  fubjecled  to  her  laws,  fince  (lie  gives  me  over  to 
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refentments,  I  am  compelled,  in  thefe  cruel  moments, 
to  have  more  than  one  life  or  one  foul  to  fulfil  her 
commands.      I  fhould  chearfully  fuffer-  every  thing  a- 
midft  the  rigours  her  hatred  difplays,   if   I  could  but 
for  one  moment  view  that  dear,  that  amiable  lover.    I 
dare  not  name  him;  my  guilty  lips,  by  having  demand- 
ed too  much  of  him,  are  rendered  unworthy  to  men- 
tion him;  and  in  this  cruel  affliction,  the  mod  mortal 
anguim  I  perpetually  fuffer,  is  that  of  not  feeing  him. 
If  his  anger  flill  continues,   no  misfortune  can  equal 
mine;  but  if  he  would  have  compafTion  on  a  heart  that 
adores  him,  whatever  I  mufl  undergo  would  be  no  fuf- 
fering  at  all  to  me.      Yes,  ye  fates,    if  his  juft  indig- 
nation was  but  appeafed,  all  my  misfortunes  would  be 
at.  an  end;   I  want  nothing  but  a  kind  look  from  the 
fon  to  make  me  infenfible  to  the  mother's  fury.  I  will 
no  longer  doubt  of  it;   he  undoubtedly  {hares  my  for- 
rows,  he  is  fenfible  of  what  I  fuffer,  and  fuffers  with 
me;  all  the  torment  that  I  endure  an  amorous  law  im- 
pofes  on  him.      In  fpite  of  Venus,  and  in  fpite  of  my 
crime,   it  is  he  who  fupports  and  reinftates  me  in  the 
rnidft  of  the  perils  I  am  made  to  undergo;   he  pre- 
ferves  the  tendernefs  his  flame  inlpired  him  with,  and 
takes  care  to  reftore  life  to  me  as  often  as  I  find  myfelf 
near  the  point  of  death.     But  lo  two  ghofts  approach 
me,  acrofs  the  glimmerings  of  thefe  gloomy  manfions, 
I  wonder  what  they  can  want. 
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SCENE     II. 

PSYCHE,    CLEOMENES,     AGENOR. 
PSYCHE, 

WHAT,  Cleomenes  andAgenor,  is  it  you  that 
I  now  behold?    "Who  has  deprived  you  of 
life? 

Cleomenes.  The  jufteft  grief  that  ever  could  furnifh 
matter  of  defpairj  that  funeral  pomp,  where  you  waited 
the  cruelieft  rigour  of  a  difmal  fate,  and  the  moit  fu- 
preme  injuftice. 

Agenor.  On  that  very  rock  where  heaven  in  wrath 
had  promifed  you,  inftead  of  a  hufband,  a  dragon  that 
ihould  fuddenly  deftroy  you,  we  flood  prepared  to  re- 
pel his  rage,  or  die  with  you,  Princefs,  you  are  fen- 
iible  of  itj  and  as  foon  as  you  difappeared,  by  being 
carried  up  into  the  air,  tranfported  both  by  grief  and 
love,  we  threw  ourfelves  headlong  from  the  rock  to 
follow  your  charms,  or  rather  to  tafte  the  amorous  joy 
of  offering  the  firft  prey  to  the  monfter  for  you. 

Cieomenes,  Happily  deceived  in  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle,  we  have  found  out  the  miracle,  and  difcovered 
that  the  devouring  dragon  was  the  god  of  love;  and 
who,  though  a  god,  adoring  you  himfelf,  could  not 
endure  that  any  mortal,  like  us,  mould  dare  to  adore 
you. 

Agenor.  In  recompcnce  for  having  followed  you, 
we  here  enjoy  a  ver^  agreeable  d^ath.  It  is  better  to 
be  dead  than  alive,  if  we  cannot  be  yours?  We  here 
review  your  charms,  which  neither  of  us  could  ever 
have  feen  again  in  the  other  world.  Happy,  if  you 
honour  the  misfortunes  you  have  occafioned  us  with 
the  flighteft  tear. 

C  6~ 
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Pfyche.  Is  it  poflible  I  mould  have  any  tears  remain- 
ing, after  my  own  misfortunes  have  been  carried  to  the 
higheft  pitch?  Let  us  join  our  fighs  in  this  dire  cala- 
mity, for  fighs  are  never  exhauftcd.  But  you,  princes, 
figh  for  an  ungrateful  creature.  You  would  not  furvive 
my  misfortunes}  but  I,  whatever  troubles  aflault  me, 
did  not  die  for  you, 

Cleomenes.  Did  we  merit  that  from  you,  we  whofe 
flame  has  only  tired  you  with  an  account  of  our  mi- 
feries  ? 

Pfyche.  You  might  have  merited  my  intire  affec- 
tion, princes,  had  not  you  been  rivals.  Thofe  in- 
comparable qualities  which  attended  both  your  addref- 
fes  rendered  you  both  too  amiable  for  either  of  you  to 
be  rejected. 

Agenor.  Yon  might  juftly,  and  without  any  cruel- 
ty, refufe  us  a  heart  which  was  referved  for  a  god.  But 
revifit  Venus;  we  are  called  by  deftiny,  and  obliged 
to  leave  you. 

Pfyche.  Will  not  it  aftbrd  you  fo  much  time  as  to 
tell  me  where  your  abode  is  in  thefe  regions? 

Cleomenes.  We  dwell  in  verdant  groves,  where  no- 
thing but  love  is  breathed.  Where,  as  foon  as  we  die 
for  love,  we  there  again  through  love  revive;  there 
through  love  we  figh  under  the  gentleft  laws  of  its  hap- 
py empire;  whence  eternal  night  dare  not  chace  the 
day  which  that  love,  which  infpires  us  ghofts,  fheds 
round  us,  and  for  which  it  ere&s  a  court  even  in  the 
infernal  ihades. 

Agenor.  Your  envious  fitters,  after  us  defcended, 
feeking  to  deftroy  you,  are  deftroyed  themfelves,  and 
each,  in  their  turns,  in  reward  for  the  counfel  which 
c-Jt  them  their  lives,  fufFer  by  the  fides  of  Ixion  and 
Tiiyus  fometimes  the  rack,  and  fometimes  the  vnhure. 
Cupid,  by  the  Zephyrs,  took  fvvift  vengeance  for  their 
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envenomed  and  jealous  malice;  thofe  winged  mini- 
fters  of  his  juft  wrath,  under  pretence  of  conveying 
them  once  more  to  you,  plunged  them  both  together 
down  a  precipice,  where  the  difmal  fpectacle  of  their 
torn  bodies  difplays  only  the  leaf!  and  firft  punifhment 
for  thofe  counfels  whofe  artifice  brought  on  the  ills 
you  fuffer. 

Pfyche.  I  greatly  pity  them. 

Cleomenes.  You  are  moft  to  be  pitied.  But  we 
flay  too  long  difcourfing  with  you;  farewel,  and  may 
we  live  in  your  remembrance!  May  Cupid  foon  exalt 
you  to  the  heavens,  and  rank  you  with  the  gods,  and 
rekindling  a  love  never  to  be  extinguished,  refcue  for 
ever  the  luftre  of  your  beautiful  eyes  to  augment  the 
light  of  thofe  abodes ! 

SCENE     III. 

PSYCHE     alone. 

WRETCHED  youths!  though  dead,  they  ftill 
admire  me,  notwith (landing  I  gave  fo  ill  a 
reception  to  their  vows.  It  is  not  fo  with  thee,  thou 
who  alone  haft  enchanted  me,  thou  whom  I  ftill  love 
a  thoufand  times  more  than  life  itfelf,  and  who  haft 
broken  thofe  charming  ties.  No  longer  avoid  me,  but 
give  me  hopes  that  thou  wilt  one  day  vouchfafe  to  caft 
an  eye  on  me;  that  by  my  fufFerings  I  fhall  be  able  to 
appeafe  thee,  and  recover  thy  plighted  faith.  But  I 
arn  too  much  disfigured  by  what  I  have  fiuTered,  to  en- 
tertain any  fuch  hope.  An  eye  dejected,  fad,  de- 
fpairing,  languid,  and  difcoloured;  what  have  I  that 
can  poiTibly  prevail  for  me,  unlefs  by  fome  unexpected 
miracle,  my  beauties,  which  once  pleafed  thee,  fhould 
be  repaired.  This  treafure  of  divine  beauty  which  Pro- 
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ferpine  has  put  into  my  hands  for  Venus,  contains 
charms  by  which  mine  may  be  repaired;  and  the  Juflre 
of  them  muft  certainly  be  great,  fmce  Venus,  Beauty's 
felf,  requires  them  to  adorn  her.  Would  I  be  to  blame, 
if  I  was  to  rob  her  of  a  few?  Is  not  eveiy  thing  law> 
ful  that  can  render  me  pleafing  in  the  eyes  of  a  god, 
who  voluntarilyibecame  my  lover;  and  that  can  regain 
his  heart,  and  put  an  end  to  my  pain?  Let  me  open  it. 
What  vapours  opprefs  my  clouded  brain?  What  is  it 
that  proceeds  from  this  box  I  have  opened  ?  O  Cupid ! 
unlefs  thy  pity  oppofes  my  deftru&ion,  I  muft  defcend 
to  the  grave,  never  more  to  revive.  [Pfyche  fwoons. 

S    C    E    N.  E      IV. 
CUPID,  PSYCHE  in  a  Swoon. 

CUPID. 

THY  danger,  Pfyche,  difpels  my  wrath,  or  rather 
the  ardour  of  my  paffion  has  not  ceafed;  and 
though  you  have  greatly  difpleafed  me,  I  am  only  in- 
terefted  againft  my  mother's  anger.  I  have  been  wit- 
nefs  to  all  thou  haft  fuffered,  my  fighs  have  every 
where  accompanied  thy  tears;  turn  thy  eyes  towards 
me,  I  am  ftill  the  fame.*  I  fay  it,  and  repeat  it  aloud, 
that  I  love  thee,  but  you  do  not  tell  me,  Pfyche,  that 
you  love  me.  Are  thofe  lovely  eyes  then  clofed  for  e- 
ver?  Will  thofe  lovely  eyes  never  more  be 'open- 
ed? O  death,  thou  fliouldft  not  have  been  fo  hard- 
hearted. How  could  you,  without  any  regard  to  my 
eternal  being,  make  an  attempt  upon  my  own  life? 
How  often,  ungrateful  deity,  have  I  enlarged  thy  gloo- 
rn\  ^pire  by  the  contempt  or  cruelty  of  a  proud  and 
i  t  beauty?  How  many  faithful  lovers,  if  I  may 

fo  fay.  have  I  facrificed  to  thee  by  excefs  of  transport? 
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Go,  I  will  wound  no  more  fouls,  I  will  pierce  no  more 
breads  but  with  darts  dipt  in  the  divine  liquors  which 
nourifh  the  immortal  flames  of  heaven,  and  will  never 
hurt  them  again  but  to  prefent  before  thy  eyes  as  ma- 
ny gods  as  lovers.  And  you,  cruel  mother,  who  for- 
ced it  to  fnatch  away  from  me  all  I  held  the  mod  dear, 
dread,  in  your  turn,  the  effect  of  my  wrath.  Will  you 
make  'laws  for  me  ?  You,  who  fo  frequently  receive 
them  from  me?  You  who  have  a  heart  as  fenfible  as 
another,  do  you  envy  mine  the  delight  that  your  own 
enjoys  ?  But  I  will  pierce  that  heart  with  fuch  a  ftroke 
as  (hall  be  followed  by  jealous  anxieties  alone;  I  will 
load  you  with  {hameful  furprizes,  and  every  where  look 
out  for  your  tendered  wifhes,  Adonis's  and  Anchifes's, 
who  will  only  hate  you. 

SCENE      V. 

VENUS,  CUPID,  PSYCHE   in  a  Swoon. 

y  E  N  u  s. 

WHAT  a  refpeaful  threat  5s  this!  fhall  the 
prefumptuous  anger  of  a  revolted  boy 

Cupid.  I  am  no  longer  a  boy,  I  have  been  too  long 
fo;  and  I  have  juft  caufe  to  be  enraged. 

Venus.  You  may  remember,  that  to  me  you  owe 
your  birth,  and  ought  therefore  to  reftrain  your  rage. 

Cupid.  And  you  mould  not  forget  that  you  have  a 
heart  and  charms  which  are  heightened  by  my  power; 
that  my  bow  is  the  only  fupport  of  yours;  that  with- 
out my  arrows  it  is  of  no  value;  and  that  if  the  brav- 
eft  hearts  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  led  in  triumph 
by  you,  yet  you  have  made  v*orie  your  flaves  but  whom 
I  pleafed  to  fubje£t  to  your  charms.  Boaft  no  longer 
therefore  of  thofe  la\vs  of  birth  which  tyrannize  over 
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my  defires ;  and  if  you  would  not  lofe  a  thoufand 
fighs,  think  of  gratitude  when  you  behold  me;  you, 
whofe  glory  and  pleafure  depend  upon  my  power  a- 
lone. 

Venus.  How  have  you  maintained  this  glory  you 
fpeak  of?  How  have  you  rendered  it  to  me?  And 
when  you  have  feen  my  altars  deferted,  my  temples 
violated,  my  honours  diminifhed,  if  you  have  taken 
part  in  fuch  ignominy,  in  what  manner  has  Pfyche, 
who  robbed  me  of  them,  been  punifhed  for  it?  I 
commanded  you  to  caufe  her  to  be  charmed  with  the 
bafeft  of  mortals,  who  mould  not  condefcend  to  anfwer 
her  inflamed  heart  with  any  thing  but  eternal  repulfes, 
and  the  moft  cruel  contempt;  and  you  yourfelf  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her!  you  have  feduced  the  immor- 
tal beings  to  be  againft  me;  it  was  for  you  that  the 
Zephyrs  hid  her  from  my  eyes;  that  Apollo  himfelf 
being  fuborned,  fo  erTe&ually  bore  her  away  from  me 
by  a  crafty  oracle,  that,  if  her  own  blind  curioiity  had 
not  furrendered  her  to  my  vengeance,  me  would  have 
efcaped  my  incenfed  heart.  See  to  what  a  condition 
your  love  has  reduced  your  Pfyche;  fee,  her  foul  is 
departed,  and  if  yours  is  ftill  inflamed  with  love  of 
her,  receive  her  lafb  figh.  Menace  and  brave  me  in 
the  mean  time  that  fhe  expires,  fuch  infolence  becomes 
you  well;  and  I  ought  to  bear  every  thing  you  chufe 
to  fay,  I,  who  can  do  nothing  without  the  aid  of  your 
arrows. 

Cupkl.  You  can  only  do  too  much,  hard-hearted 
goddefs,  the  fates  abandon  her  to  your  difpleafure ;  but 
be  not  fo  inexorable  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  your 
fupplicating  fon.  You  rnuft  now  undoubtedly  bepleaf- 
ed,  to  fee  with  one  eye  Pfyche  expiring,  and  your  fon 
with  the  other,  defiring  to  hold  all  his  happinefs  from 
you.  Give  me  back  my  Pfyche,  give  her  back  all  her 


charms  again,  give  her  back,  goddefs,  to  my  flowing 
tears;  give  back  to  my  love,  give  back  to  my  grief  the 
charm  of  my  eyes,  and  the  choice  of  my  heart. 

Venus.  How  greatly  foever  you  love  Pfyche,  expe£t 
not  the  end  of  her  misfortunes  from  me;  if  deftiny 
abandons  her  to  me,  I  abandon  her  to  deftiny.  Trouble 
me  no  more,  and  let  her,  in  this  adverfity,  triumph  or 
perifh,  without  the  interpofitkm  of  Venus. 

Cupid.  Forgive  me  if  I  am  too  troublefome,  I  would 
not  be  fo  if  I  could  but  die. 

Venus.  This  is  an  extreme  grief  indeed,  that  forces 
a  deity  to  defire  death. 

Cupid.  You  may  perceive,  by  the  excefs  of  my  paffi- 
on,  how  ftrong  it  is.  Will  you  not  be  in  the  leaft  fa- 
vourable to  it? 

Venus.  I  confefs  your  paffion  does  affeft  me,  it 
difarms,  it  abates  my  rigour.  Your  Pfyche  fhall  yet 
live. 

Cupid.  How  will  I  make  you  every  where  adored! 

Venus.  Yes,  you  fhall  behold  her  in  her  priftine 
beauty,  but  I  require  the  entire  deference  of  your  grate- 
ful vows.  And  that  an  unfeigned  refpe&fuffer  my  friend* 
fliip  to  chufe  you  another  half. 

Cupid.  You  could  not  confer  a  greater  bleffing  up- 
on me;  and  now  I  reaflume  my  former  boldnefs,  and 
defire  Pyfche,  I  defire  her  faith,  I  defire  that  fhe  may 
revive,  and  revive  for  mej  I  think  it  an  indifferent 
thing,  that  your  hatred  being  ended,  ceafes  in  favour 
of  another.  Jupiter,  whom  I  fee  coming,  will  judge 
between  us,  both  of  my'paffionate  behaviour,  and  your 
wrath. 

[After  feveral  flames  of  lightning,  and  claps  of  thun- 
der,  Jupiter  appears  in  the  air  upon  an  eagle,  and 
defcends  upon  the  earth. 
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SCENE     THE     LAST. 

JUPITER,    VENUS,     CUPID,    PSYCHS 

in  a  Swoon. 

CUPID. 

ALMIGHTY  father  of  gods  and  men,  you  to 
whom  nothing  is  impoffible,  abate  the  rigour 
of  an  hard-hearted  mother,  who  without  me,  would 
have  no  altars.  I  have  wept,  I  have  prayed,  fighed> 
threatened,  and  all  to  no  purpofe.  She  will  not  ad- 
mit that  on  my  difpleafure  depends  the  happy  or  me- 
lancholy afpeft  of  the  whole  world;  and  that  if  Pfyche 
ceafes  to  live,  and  if  fhe  lives  not  for  me,  I  fhall  be  na 
longer  the  god  of  love.  Yes,  I  will  break  my  bow 
and  my  arrows  in  pieces-,  I  will  even  quench  my  torch, 
and  let  nature  languifh  in  her  tomb;  or,  if  I  conde- 
fcend  to  pierce  any  hearts  with  thefe  golden  fhafts  that 
command  obedience,  I  will  wound  you  all  above  for 
mortals,  and  let  no  arrows'  fly  at  them  but  fuch  as  are 
blunted,  and  force  them  to  hatred ;  and  which  will 
produce  nothing  but  rebels,  ingrates,  and  favages. 
By  what  tyrannic  law  fhall  I  be  obliged  to  keep  my 
arms  always  in  readinefs  to  ferve  you,  and  make  con- 
quefts  after  conquefts  upon  all  for  you,  if  you  will  not 
allow  me  to  make  one  for  myfelf  ? 

Jupiter  to  Venus.]  Be  more  tender  to  him,  my 
daughter,  you  have  the  deftiny  of  Pfyche  in  your  hands, 
the  fatal  fifters,  at  the  leaft  word,  will  purfue  your 
wrath  -,  fpeak,  and  fuffer  thyfelf  to  be  overcome  with 
the  tendernefs  of  a  mother,  or  dread  an  anger  which 
I  myfelf  am  afraid  of.  Will  you  deliver  up  the  world 
a  prey  to  hatred,  to  diforder,  to  confufion;  and  of  a 
god  of  peace  and  delight,  make  him  a  god  of  bitter- 
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:efs  and  divifion?  Let  us  confider  who  we  are,  and 
f  we  ought  to  be  flaves  to  paflion.  The  more  grateful 
evenge  is  to  mortals,  the  more  it  becomes  the  gods  to 
>ardon. 

Venus.  I  forgive  my  rebellious  fon;  but  wouM 
rou  have  me  fubmit  to  the  reproach  that  an  infoleut 
voman,  the  object  of  my  anger,  the  haughty  Pfyche, 
>ecaufe  me  is  fomewhat  handfome,  mould,  by  a-mar- 
iage  which  I  am  afhamed  at,  fully  my  alliance,  and 
ny  fon's  bed? 

Jupiter.  Be  not  uneafy  on  that  account,  for  I  will 
nake  her  immortal? 

Venus.  Then  I  have  no  longer  a  contempt  nor  ha- 
:red  for  her;  I  admit  her  the  honour  of  this  conjugal 
:ie.  Awake,  Pfyche,  never  more  to  die.  Jupiter  has 
•nade  your  peace j  and  I  lay  afide  the  haughty  difpofiti- 
3n  which  oppofed  your  wifhes. 

Pfyche  recovering  from  her  fvvoon.]  Do  you  then 
pity  me,  great  goddefs,,  and  reftore  life  to  this  inno- 
cent heart? 

Venus.  Jupiter  has  procured  you  favour,  and  I  am 
10  longer  angry.  Live,  Venus  commands  itj  love,  for 
foe  allows  it. 

Pfyche  to  Cupid.]  Lovely  object  o£  my  paflion,  do 
[  once  more  behold  you? 

Cupid  to  Pfyche.]  Am  I  once  more,  joy  of  my  foul, 
in  pofleffion  of  thee  ? 

Jupiter.  We  muft  now  afcend  to  heaven,  to  com- 
pleat  fo  happy  and  noble  a  wedding.  You  will  no 
longer  be  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  lovely  Pfyche,  but  an 
immortal  goddefs. 

END  of  the  FIFTH  ACT. 
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FIFTH    INTERLUDE. 

THE  Stage  represents  heaven.  The  palace  of  Jupiter 
defcends,  and  the  other  palaces  of  the  greatefl  of 
the  celeftial  gods  are  discovered  at  a  diftance.  A 
cloud  defcends,  on  which  Cupid  and  Pfyche  place 
themfelves,  and  are  carried  up  in  the  air  by  a  fecond 
cloud,  which  had,  in  descending,  joined  itfelf  to  the 
firft.  Jupiter  and  Venus  crofs  one  another  in  the 
air,  in  their  machines,  and  range  themfelves  near 
Cupid  and  Pfyche. 

The  deities  who  had  been  divided  between  Venus  and 
her  fon,  unite  again  upon  their  agreement;  and  all 
together,  by  concerts,  fongs,  and  dances,  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche. 

JUPITER,   VENUS,  CUPID,   PSYCHE, 

a  chorus  of  immortals. 

APOLLO,   the  M  u  s  E  s,    the  ARTS    difguif- 
ed  like  fliepherds. 

BACCHUS,  SILENUS,  SATYRS,  MOM  US, 

PUNCHINELLO'S,  PANTOMIMES, 

MARS,  and  a  troop  of  warriors. 

APOLLO. 

IMMORTAL  band,  let  difcord  ceafej 
Cupid  enjoys  his  love  in  peace, 
Venus  her  native  fmiles  puts  on 
In  favour  of  her  charming  fonj 
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•Jew  croiTes  he  no  more  fhall  dread, 
5ut  joys  eternal  fhall  fucceed. 

A  chorus  of  IMMORTALS. 
LET  us  grace  this  joyful  day 
vVith  fongs  of  mirth,  and  jocund  play; 
Songs  that  fhall  bear  the  news  around, 
\nd  make  thofe  bleft  abodes  refound. 

each  in  tuneful  drains  .declare 
-low  powerful  Love's  attractions  are, 
That  none  fo  rough  or  favage  prove 
3ut  foon  or  late  fubmit  to  Love. 

BACCHUS. 
IF  fometimes  our  rules 
Make  madmen  or  fools, 
And  reafon  is  loft  in  good  wine, 
In  the  fpace  of  a  day 
All  the  fumes  will  away 
That  did  the  bright  regent  confine: 
But  when  Love's  fort  fmart 
Bewitches  the  heart, 
Perhaps  all  our  life-time  we  pine. 

M  o  M  u  s. 

'Tis  mine,  fharp  raillery  to  throw 
At  gods  above  and  men  below, 
In  fportive  mood  my  darts  I  fling, 
Nor  fpare  ev'n  heav'n's  imperial  king;, 
On  all  but  Love  my  fatires  fall, 
But  he  fpares  none,  his  arrows  fly  at  all. 

MARS. 

MY  fiercefl  foes  o'ercome,  or  {truck  with  dread, 
Have  always  yielded,  or  inglorious  fled ; 
None  but  Love  can  boaft  that  he 
Has  proudly  triumph'd  over  me. 
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Chorus  of  IMMORTALS. 
LET  our  joyous  fongs  declare 
The  raptures  of  the  happy  pair; 
In  hafle  is  each  Olympian  power 
To  hail  their  foft,  their  blifsful  hour. 
Let  us  celebrate  the  day 
"With  various  mirth  and  wanton  play; 
And  while  the  hours  too  fleeting  move 
Let  our  drains  be  all  of  love. 

FIRST     ENTRY. 

ATTENDANTS       ON       APOLLO. 

A  dance  of  the  ARTS  difguifed  like  Shepherds, 

APOLLO. 

THE  god  to  whom  we  make  our  court 
Forbids  us  to  be  overwife  -, 
Diverting  play,  and  am'rous  fport, 

We  in  our  turn  fhould  learn  to  prize. 
At  night,  at  lead,  we  all  mould  prove 
The  foft  delights  of  fports  and  love. 

'Tis  pity  in  this  fweet  fojourn 

Any  a  favage  heart  fhould  bear; 
Pleafures  fhould  have  their  foft  return. 

And  end  the  day's  dittracting  care. 
At  night,  at  lead,  we  all  (hall  prove 
The  foft  delights  of  fports  and  love. 
TWO    MUSES. 

BEWARE,  ye  charmers  all,  beware, 
Love  is  full  of  anxious  care;     . 
Guard  with  diligence  your  heart, 
Led  it  feel  an  am'rous  fmnrt. 
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The  paflion  you  with  cafe  may  gain; 

But  to  reveal 

The  pain  you  feel, 
Is  by  far  the  greateft  pain. 

Torments  ftill  on  love  await, 

Its  chains  are  oft  too  hard  to  bear^ 
.Alarms  inceflant  are  the  fate 

Of  ev'ry  yielding,  fighing  fair. 
The  paflion  you  with  eafe  may  gain; 
But  to  reveal 
The  pain  you  feel, 
Is  by  far  the  greateft  pain. 

SECOND     ENTRY, 

BACCHUS'S       TRAIN. 

A  dance  of  Pantomimes. 


o 
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F  wine  let  our  praifes  ne'er  ceafe, 
Its  charms  how  engaging  they  are! 
Tis  ufeful  in  times  of  foft  peace, 

And  always  does  wonders  in  war-j 
But  when  we  to  love  are  inclin'd, 
Its  greateft  afllftance  we  find. 

S  i  L  E  N  u  s  mounted  upon  an  afs. 
OF  Bacchus,  'tis  the  chief  defign 
That  we  fhould  oft  caroufe  with  wine; 
His  reign  is  delightful,  we  can't  but  confefs, 
For  we  laugh  all  the  dcijr,  and  at  night  ileep  in  peac^ 
This  god,  propitious  to  our  vows, 
Whate'er  our  heart  can  with  allows. 


Of  the  charms  of  his  court  may  our  praifes  ne'er  ceafe. 

For  we  drink  all  the  day,  and  at  night  fleep  in  peace. 
S  i  L  E  N  u  s  and  TWO  SATYRS  together. 
Would  you  have  fweets  without  allay, 
Full  bumpers  will  your  wifh  repay. 

I.     SATYR. 

Greatnefs  we  purfue  in  vain, 
It  always  brings  a  fecret  pain. 

2.   SATYR. 
And  reft  will  fly  if  love  fholild  reign. 

ALL    THREE   TOGETHER. 

Would  you  have  fweets  without  delay? 
Full  bumpers  will  your  wifh  repay. 

1.  SATYR. 

Hence  laughter,  fport,  aiid  each  gay  fong, 

2.  SATYR. 

And  merry  jokes  to  wine  belong. 

ALL     THREE     TOGETHER. 

Would  you  have  fweets  without  allay? 
Full  bumpers  will  your  wifli  repay. 

THIRD     ENTRY. 

Two  other  Satyrs  take  Silenus  from  his  afs,  .which 
ferves  them  to  vault  upon,  and  perform  feveral  a- 
greeable  and  furprizing  feats. 

FOURTH     ENTRY. 

MOMUS'S  TRAIN. 

A  dance  of  Punchinello's  and  Mimics. 

M  o  M  u  s. 

LET  mirth  and  fatire  now  prevail, 
Let  none  the  poignant  joke  refufe; 
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Becaufe  'tis  always  good  to  rail, 

However  mild  the  fport  we  ufe. 
Whenever  the  pleafure  of  railing  we  flight, 

'Gainft  fadnefs  there  is  no  defence, 
For  in  laughing  we  find  the  fupremeft  delight, 

If  we  laugh  at  another's  expence. 

With  the  faults  of  a  neighbour  be  fure  let  us  play* 

'Tis  nrodifh  an  error  to  blaze; 
There  is  nothing  fo  tirefome  at  this  time  o*  day, 

As  to  clog  one's  difcourfe  with  dull  praife. 

Whenever  the  pleafure  of  railing  we  flight, 

'Gainft  fadnefs  there  is  no  defence; 
For  in  laughing  we  find  the  fupremeft  delight, 

If  we  laugh  at  another's  expence. 

FIFTH     ENTRY. 

ATTENDANTS      ON      MARS. 
MARS. 

LET's  leave  the  world  without  alarms ; 
And  feek  amufement's  gentler  charms; 
Amidft  the  pleafures  of  the  court, 
Let's  add  war's  image  to  the  fport. 

Four  warriors  bearing  maces  and  bucklers,  four  others 
armed  with  pikes,  and  four  more  with  colours,  per- 
form a  kind  of  exercife  in  dancing. 
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SIXTH   and  lail    ENTRY. 

The  four  feveral  companies  that  attend  Apollo,  Bac- 
chus, Momus,  and  Mars,  unite  and  mix  with  one 
another. 

Chorus  of  IMMORTAL  s. 

LET  our  joyous  fongs  declare 
The  raptures  of  the  happy  pair; 
Trumpets,  timbals*,  tender  lutes, 
Rattling  drums,  and  warbling  flutes, 
All  in  joyful  concert  move, 
Whilft  our  pleafing  flrain  is  Love. 

THE        END. 


THE 


GENTLEMAN    CIT. 


COMEDY. 
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The  GENTLEMAN  CIT,  a-  Comedy  of  Five  4£ts,  per- 
formed at  Chambord  in  Oclcler  1670,  and  at  Paris 
at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace-Royal  the  2$th  of  No- 
vember the  fame  Tear.  t 

tHIS  comedy  was  very  unfavourably  received  by 
the  court,  and  wasr  ranked  amongit  the  number 
of  thofe  whofe  only  merit  was  in  making  the  people 
laugh.  However,  Lewis  XIV.  judged  more  favourably 
of  it,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  author,  who  was 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  bad  reception  it  met  with. 
All  Paris  was  (truck  with  the  truth  of  the  portiait 
which  he  had  given  them,  and  the  town  foon  filenced 
the  critics.  They  faw  in  Mr.  Jordain  a  folly  common 
to  mankind  in  every  condition  of  life,  namely,  the  va- 
nity of  endeavouring  to  appeaF  greater  than  what  they 
really  are.  This  ridicule  would  not  have  been  (hiking 
in  a  peribn  of  too  high  a  rank;  nor  would  it  have  ap- 
peared with  grace  in  one  of  a^rank  too  lov,-;  but  to 
have  a  proper  effect  in  the  comic  fcene,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  in  the  choice  of  the  character  there  fhould 
be  a,  diftance  between  his  real  condition  and  that  to 
which  he  afpired,  fufficient  to  make  the  bare  cor,tu;li 
of  the  manners  proper  to  the  two  conditions  ftrongly 
paint  out  in  one  fingle*point,  ?.nd  in  one  and  the  fame 
fiibjecl,  the  excefs  of  the  general  fojly  that  was  intend- 
ed to  be  corrected.  The  GENTLEMAN  CIT  anfwers 
this  compleatly;  for  we  at  once  bemold  the  man  and 
the  char,  cter,  the  ma(k  and  the  face  placed  in  fuch  an 
oppofiticn  of  Jight  and  fha^e,  that  we  always  peiceive 
what  he  is,  as  well  as  wh^t  he  would  appear  to  be. 
The  good  fenfe  of  Mrs.  Jordain,  the  intertfled  com- 
plaifance  of  Dorantes,  the  -witty  g?yety  of  Nicola,  the 
happy  turn  of  wit  in  Lucilia,  the  ncble  fianknefs  of 
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Cleontes,  the  pregnant  fubtilty  ofCoviel,  and  thebur- 
lefque  vanity  of  the  different  matters  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  caft  ftill  a  new  light  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Jor- 
dain,  and  h-e  receives  from  every  thing  about  him  a 
Anew  kind  of  ridicule  which  rebounds  on  him,  and  from 
him,  on  all  the  conditions  of  life.  The  Turkifh  cere- 
mony, which  Cleontes  (hould  not  have  been  accefiary 
to,  or  aflifting  in,  pad  pretty  well,  by  means  of  the 
eddnefs  of  the  fcenery,  and  the  exquifite  mufic* 


ACTORS. 

Mr.  JORDAIN,  the  Cit. 

Jslrs.  JORDAIN. 

Lu CILIA,  daughter  to  Mr.  Jordain. 

CLEONTES,  in  love  with  Lucilia. 

DORIMENE,  a  marcliionefs. 

DOR  ANTES,  a  count,  Dorimene's  lover. 

NICOLA,  a  maid-fervant  to  Mr.  Jordain, 

COVIEL,  fervant  to  Cleontes. 

MUSIC-MASTER. 

MUSIC-MASTER'S  SCHOLAR, 

DANCING-MASTER. 

FENCING  MASTER. 

PHILOSOPHY-MASTER. 

TAILOR, 

TAILOR'S  MAN. 

Two  FOOTMEN.* 


>  *{ 
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GENTLEMAN     C  I  T. 

A  C  T     I.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

MUSIC-MASTER,     A     SCHOLAR     tO     the     muflC- 

mafter,  compofing  at  a  table  in   the  middle  of  the 
£>tage,    A  WOMAN  SINGER,   AND  TWO  MEN 

SINGERS,       A        E^AN  C  IN  G  -  M  A  S  TER,        AND 
DANCERS. 

MUSIC-MASTER  to  the  muficians. 
<f'*>t^j*fv*'V  ^S  worfhip.will  be  here  prefently,do  you 

*s^         VSu  therefore   retire    into   that  room    till  he 
XT'  H    ™ P 
<tjj$j(         JfZgj)   comes, 

*(     ^^     3>     Dancing-mafter  to  his  people.3  Do  you 
"^  alfo  retire  into  that  other  apartment. 

Mufic-niafter  to  his  fcholar.]  Have  you  done? 
Scholar.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mufic-mafter.  Shew  it  me — Hum!  this  is  very  well 
Dancing-mafter.  Pray  have  you  got  any  thing  new 
there? 
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Mufic-mafter.  Yes,  I  ordered  him  to  compofe  a 
fci;g  for  a  ferenade  till  our  genius  comes  down. 

Dancing-mafter.  Pray  let  me  fee  it. 

Mufic-mafter.  Why  he  will  foon  be  here,  and  then 
you  will  hear  it  with  the  dialogue. 

Dancing-  matter.  I  think  we  have  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain ?t  prefent,  we  have  pretty  good  bufinefs. 

Mufic-mafter.  It  is  true.  Your  capers  and  my  fid- 
dle would  have  a  rare  time  of  it,  if  every  one  were 
like  this  fame  Mr.  Jordain  ;  for  thofe  whims  of 
gallantry  and  nobility  which  have  taken  pofleflion  of 
his  brain  are  as  good  as  an  eftate  to  us.  In  {hort,  he 
is  juft  fuch  aperfon  as  we  wanted. 

Dancing  mafter.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  from 
you,  I  \vifh  he  was  more  ready  in  learning  what  we 
teach  him. 

Mafic-matter.  Why  he  is  certainly  a  moft  abomina- 
ble dunce,  and  doth  not  underftand  what  we  endeavour 
ro  teach  him;  but  the  principal  thing  we  regard  in 
ichoiars  is  to  pay  for  what  they  do  not  underftand. 

Dancing-mafter.  I  really  differ  from  you  on  that 
head,  for  I  think  the  approbation  of  the  public  is  the 
moft  exquifite  of  ?.1I  plcr.fures,  and  the  grand  reward 
for  ail  our  toils.  I  am  pleafed  with  applaufe  as  well 
as  profit,  and  I  think  it  degrades  a  profefibr  of  the  po- 
lite arts  to  be  obliged  to  expofe  his  compofitions  to 
blockheads  who  are  ;is  ftupid  as  aflcs. 

Mufic-mafter.  Why  what  you  fay  is  certainly  right; 
yet,  notwithfcanding  this  ignorant  vain  cit,  who  has 
no  underflanding,  talks  of  things  in  the  moft  ridi- 
culous manner  imaginable,  yet  he  is  of  more  ufe  to  us 
th;m  the  moft  knowing  noblemen  of  them  all.  His 
purfe  and  praifes  are  current  coin;  for  praife  of  itfelf 
is  too  thin  a  diet  to  live  upon;  fomsthing  that  will 
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make  a  man  eafy  in  his  circumftances  is  more  fel'  ' 
lafting. 

Dancing-mafter.  Why  I  t-hink  you  lay  rather  to^ 
much  ftrefs  upon  this;  a  fordid  love  of  gain  is  •<•  mean 
groveling  paffion,  which  does  not  become  a  man  of  ho- 
nour. 

Mufic-mafler.  But  notwithstanding  this,  you  always 
readily  take  whatever  he  is  pleafed  to  give  you. 

Dancing-mafter.  Mod  certain] y.  But  it  would  give 
me^great  pieafure  if  I  faw  his  liberality  were  joine  ;. 
with  a  good  tafte. 

Mufic  mafter.  I  really  wiili  the  fame;  and  as  by  his 
means  we  fliall  become  well  known,  let  us  join  in  u- 
fmg  all  our  endeavours  to  infpire  him  with  a  good  tafte* 

Dancing-mafter.  Here  he  comes. 

SCENE      II. 

M  R.  j  o  R  n  A  i  N  in  a  night-gown  and  cap,  MUSIC- 
MASTER,  DANCING-MASTER,  SCHOLAR 
tQ  the  MUSIC-MASTER,  VIOLINS,  MUSICI- 
ANS, DANCERS,  tWO  Footmen. 

M   R.  J  O  R  D  A  I  N. 

ARE  you  there,  gentlemen?  {hall  we  fee  a  little 
of  your  drollery?   have  you  any  thing  new? 
Dancing-mafter.    Our  drollery,   Sir?   what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.    Why,  I  mean  your What  do  you 

call  it,  your  prologue  or  dialogue  of  finging  and  dan* 
cing. 

Dancing-mafter.  Oh  I   do  you  mean  that,  Sir? 
Mufic-mafter.  You  fee  we  are  all  ready,  Sir. 
Mr.  Jordain.  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  you  wait  a  lit- 
tle, but  I  have  been  drefiing  according  to  the   fulbion 
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this  morning,  and  my  hoGer  fent  me  a  pair  of  Jllk 
ilockings  which  I  thoug'nt  I  {hould  never  have  been 
able  to  draw  on. 

Mufic-mafter.  "We  wait  yourleifure  here,  Sir, 

Mr.  Jordain.  My  tailor  has  jufc  brought  me  a  fuit  of 
deaths,  pray  do  not  go  till  I  fce  how  I  look  in  them. 

Dancing- inafter.  As  you  pleafe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  (hall  fee  me  moft  exactly  equipped 
from  head  to  foot. 

Mufic-mafter.  We  do  not  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  have  had  this  Indian  thing  made  up 
for  me. 

Dancing-maflcr.  It  is  very  handfome. 

Mr.  Jordain.  My  tailor  tells  me  that  people  of  quali- 
ty go  thus  in  a  morning. 

Mufic-mafter.  It  fits  you  to  a  miracle. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Why,  hoh  !  Fellow  there!  both  my 
fellows ! 

I.  Footman.  Your  pleafure,  Sir? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Nothing:  it  is  only  to  try  whether  you 
hear  me  readily.  [To  the  two  mailers]  What  fay  you 
of  my  liveries? 

Dancing-mafter.  They  are  magnificent. 

"Mr.  Jordain  half  opens  his  gown  2nd  difcovers 
a  (trait  pair  of  breeches  of  fcarlet  velvet,  and  a  green 
velvet  jacket  which  he  has  on. 3  Here  again  is  a  kind 
of  difhabille  to  perform  my  exercifes  in  a  morning. 

Mufic-mafter.  It  is  gallant. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Footman? 

1 .  Footman.  Sir? 

Mr.  Jordain.  The  other  footman! 

2.  Footman.  Sir? 

Mr.  Jordain  taking  ofFhis  gown.]  Hold  my  gown. 
FJto  the  mufic  and  dancing- mafters.]  Do  you  like  iv.e 
fel 
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Dancing-matter.  Mighty  well;  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Now  let  me  fee  your  affair. 
Mufic-mafter.  I  mould  be  glad  firft  to  let  you  hear 
an  air  [pointing  to  his  fcholar]  he  has  juft  compofed' 
for  the  ferenade,  which  you  gave  me  orders  about. 
He  is  one  of  my  fcholars,  who  has  an  admirable  talent 
for  thefe  fort  of  things. 

Mr.  Jordain.  It  may  be  fo;  but  I  hope  you  were 
not  too  good  to  do  it  yourfelf ;  you  ought  not  to  leave 
thofe  things  to  be  done  by  your  fcholars. 

Mufic-mafter.  By  no  means,  dear  Sir,  it  is  a  fine 
air,  if  you  will  pleafe  to  hear  it.  I  hope  the  name  of 
fcholar  will  not  prejudice  you  ;  for  thefe  kind  of  fcho-. 
lars  frequently  know  more  than  the  bed  matters. 

Mr.  Jordain  to  his  footman.]  Give  me  my  gown 
that  I  may  hear  the  better — Stay,  I  believe  I  ihall  be 
fynter  without  the  gown. — No,  give  it  me  again,  it 
will  do  better. 

M  u  s  i  c  i  A  IT  . 

"  I  languifh  night  and  day,  nor  fieeps  my.  pain, 
"  Since  thofe  fr.ir  eyes  impos'd  the  rigorous  chain; 
*'  But  tell  me,  Iris,  what  dire  fate  attends 
41  .Your  enemies,  if  thus  you  treat  your  friends  ?" 

Mr.  Jordain.  This  fong  feems  to  me  a  little  upon 
the  melancholy  ftvain-,  it  inclines  one  to  fleep;  I 
iliculd  be  glad  you  could  enliven  it  a  little  in  ionic 
parts. 

Mufic-mafter.  It  is  neceflary,  Sir,  that  the  mufic 
fhould  be  fuited  to  the  words. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  was  taught  one  perfectly  pretty  fome 

time  ago.      Stay- Um- How  is  it? 

Dancing-matter.  Truly,  Sir,  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Jordain.    There  is  feme  thing,  about  mutton  or 
Iamb  in  it? 
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Dancing-mafter.  Mutton  or  lamb  in  it  ? 

Mr.  J-jrdain.  Yes 1  have  it!   [He  fings. 

"  I  thought  my  dear  Namby 
"  As  gentle  as  fair-o: 
**  I  thought  my  dear  Namby 
"  As  mild  as  a  lamb-y. 

"  Oh  dear!   oh  dear!   oh  dear-o! 
<c  For  now  the  fad  fcold,  is  a  thoufand  times  told, 

"  More  fierce  than  a  tiger  or  bear-o.'*     . 
Is  not  it  pretty? 

Mufic-mafter.  Nothing  can  be  prettier. 
Dancing-mafter.  And  you  fing  it  well. 
Mr.  Jordain.  Yet  I  never  learned  mufic. 
Mufic-mafter.  You  ought  to  learn  it,  Sir,  as  you  do 
dancing.     They  are  two  arts  which  are  ftri&ly  i elated 
to  each  other. 

Dancing-mafter.  And  which  open  the  human  mind 
to  fee  the  beauty  of  things. 

Mr.  Jordain.  What!  do  people  of  quality  learn 
mufic  :oo? 

Mufic-mafter.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Then  to  be  fure  I  muft  learn  it,  but 
how  to  find  time  for  all  thefe  things  I  know  not,  for 
1  have  agreed  with  a  mafter  of  philofophy  befides  my 
iencing-mafter. 

Mufic-mafter.  Philofophy  is  fomethingi  but  mufic, 

Sir,  mufic 

Dancing-mafter.  Mufic  and  dancing — Mufic  and 
dancing  are  every  thing. 

Mufic-mafter.  There  is  nothing  of  fo  much  ufe 
in  a  ftate,  as  mufic. 

Danciug-mafter.  There  is  nothing  fo  necefTary  for 
men,  as  dancing. 

Mufic-maflsr.  A  Rate  cannot  fubfiil  without  mu  ;: 
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Dancing-mafter.  Without  dancing,  a  man  can  do 
nothing. 

Mufic-mafter.  All  the  diforders,  all  the  wars  one 
fees  in  the  world,  happen  only  for  not  learning  mufic. 

Dancing-mafter.  All  the  difafters  of  mankind,  all 
the  fatal  misfortunes  that  hiflories  are  replete  with,  the 
blunders  of  politicians,  the  mifcarriages  of  gre?.t  com- 
manders,  all  this  comes  from  not  knowing  how  to 
cance. 

Mr.  Jord?in.  How  fc? 

Mufic-mafter.  Does  not  war  proceed  from  want  cf 
harmony  among  mankind? 

Mr.  Jordain.  That  is  true. 

Mufic-mafter.  And  if  all  men  learned  mufic,  would 
not  that  be  a  means  of  keeping  them  better  in  tune, 
and  of  feeing  univerfal  peace  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  are  in  the  right. 

Dancing-mafter.  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  a 
<lefec~t  in  his  conduct,  be  it  in  the  affairs  of  his  family, 
or  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  or  in  the  command 
of  an  army ;  do  not  we  always  fay,  fuch  a  one  has  made 
a  falfe  ftep  in  fuch  an  affair? 

Mr.  Jordain.  It  is  faidfo  to  be  fure. 

Bancing-msfter.  And  can  making  a  falfe  ftep  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  caufe  but  the  want  of  knowing 
how  to  dance? 

Mr.  Jordain.  It  is  true,  you  are  both  in  the  right. 

Dancing-mafter.  This  is  to  let  you  fee  the  excel- 
lence and  advantage  of  dancing  and  mufic. 

Mr.  Jordain.  1  now  comprehend  it. 

Mufic-mafter.  Will  you  fee  each  of  our  competi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Jordain.  With  all  my  heart. 

Mufic- mufte- .  I  hi.ve  told  vot.  already,  that  this  is  a 
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flight  eflay  which  I  formerly  made  upon  the  difleicut 
paflions  that  may  be  exprefled  by  mufic. 

Mr.- Jordain.  Very  well. 

Mufic-mafter  to  the  muficians.]  Here,  come  for- 
ward, [to  Mr.  Jordain.]]  You  are  to  fuppofe  them. 
dreiTed  in  the  characters  of  ihepherds  and  fhepherdef- 
fes. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Why  always  fhepherds?  one  fees  no- 
thing but  fuch  fluff  every  where. 

Mufic-mafter.  The  reafon  is,  Sir,  that  when  mufi- 
cal  performances  are  to  be  introduced,  it  is  necefiary  to 
probability  that  we  give  into' the  paftoral  way.  Sing- 
ing has  always  been  peculiar  to  fhepherds;  and  it 
would  be  unnatural  in  dialogue,  that  princes  or  citi- 
zens fhould  fing  their  paflions. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Well,  well.      Let  us  fee. 

DIALOGUE   in  M  u  s  i  c  between    one  Woman. 
.    and  two  Men. 

W  O  M  A  N. 

r  i'^HE  heart  that  muft  tyrannic  love  obey, 

A  thoufand  fears  and  cares  opprefs. 
Sweet  are  thofe  fighs  andlanguimments,,they  fay; 
Say  what  they  will  for  me, 
Nought  is  fo  fweet  as  liberty. 

1.  Man.  Nothing  fo  fweet  as  love's  foftfire. 
Which  can  two  glowing  hearts  infpire 
With  the  fame  life,  the  fame  defire. 

The  lovelefs  fvvain  no  happinefs  can  prove. 
From  life  take  foothing  love, 
All  pleafure  you  remove. 

2.  Man.  Sweet  were  the  wanton  archer's  fway> 
Would  all  with  conflancy  obey: 

But,  cruel  fate! 
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No  nymph  is  true: 

The  faithlefs  fex  more  worthy  of  our  hate, 
To  love  mould  bid  eternally  adieu. 

1.  Man.  Pleafing  hates! 
Woman.  Freedom  bleft! 

2.  Man^  Fair  deceit! 

T  .  Man.  O  how  I  love  thee  ! 
Woman.  How  I  approve  thee! 
2.  Man.  I  deleft! 

1 .  Man.  Againft  love's  ardour  quit  this  mortal  Bate* 
Woman.  Shepherd  myfelf  I  bind  here, 

To  (how  a  faithful  mate. 

2.  Man.  Alas!   but  where  to  find  her? 
Woman.  Our  glory  to  retrieve, 

My  heart  I  here  beftow. 
2.  Man.  But,  nymph,  can  I  believe 

That  heart  no  change  will  know? 
Woman.  Let  experience  decide, 

Who  loves  bed  of  the  two. 
2.  Man.  And  the  perjured  fide 

May  vengeance  purfue. 
All  Three.  Then  let  us  kindle  foft  defire,. 

Let  us  fan  the  amorous  fire. 

Ah !    How  fweet  it  is  to  love, 

When  hearts  united  conftant  prove? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Is  this  all.? 

Mufic-mafter.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Really  I  think  it  very  prettily  fet  ofF, 
and  there  are  fome  good  fayings  enough  in  it. 

Dancing-mafter.  You  have  here,  for  my  compofiti- 
on,  a  little  eflay  of  the  fineft  movements,  and  the  moft 
beautiful  attitudes  with  which  a  dance  can  pofCbly  be 
varied. 

Mr.  Jcrdain.  Are  they  (hspherdstoo? 
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Dancing-  raafter.   They  are  what  you  pleafe.     Jj:o 
the  dancers.]  Come,  begin. 

[Several  dancers  enter,  and   perform  various  move- 
ments and  fteps.] 


A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

M  R.     J  O  R  p  A  I  X,      MUSI  C-M  ASTER,      D  A  N- 
C  I  N  G-M  ASTER. 

MR.    J  O  R  D  A   I  N. 

THESE  are  clever  fellows,  and  perform  dexte- 
roufly. 

Mufic-mafter.  When  the  dance  is  mixed  with  the 
mufic,  it  will  hav^  a  greater  effect:  ft  ill,  and  you  will 
fee  fomcthing  gallant  in  the  little  entertain  meat  we  have 
prepared  for  you. 

Mr.  Jordain.  That  is  however  for  by  and  by;  and 
the  perfon  for  whom  I  have  ordered  all  this,  is  to  do 
me  the  honour  of  dining  with  me  here. 

Dancing-mafter.  Every  thing  is  ready. 

Mufic-mafter.  But  a  fingle  entertainment  is  not  e- 
nough,  Sir,  it  is  neceflary  fuch  a  peifon  as  you,  who 
live  great,  and  have  an  inclination  to  things  that  are 
handfome,  mould  have  a  concert  of  muilc  at  your  houfe 
once  a  week  at  leaft. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Have  people  of  qualify  them  fo  often? 

Mufic-mafter.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  will  have  one  of  them.  Will  it  be 
fine? 

Mufic-mafter.  Without  doubt.  You  muft  have  three 
voices,  a  treble,  a  counter-tenor,  and  bafa,  which  mutl 
be  accomf  anied  with  a  b.;fs-viol,  a  theorbo-lute,  and 
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a  harpficortl  for  the  thorough-oafs,  with  two  violins  to 
play  the  fymphonies. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Pray  let  there  be  a  trumpet-marine  too. 
The  trumpet-marine  is  an  inftrument  that  pleafes  me, 
and  is  very  harmonious. 

Mufic-mafter.  Leave  us  to  manage  matters. 

Mr.  Jordain.  However,  do  not  forget  by  and  by  to 
fend  the  muficians  to  fing  while  I  am  at  dinner; 

Mufic-mafter.  You  (hall  have  every  thing  that  is 
neceiTary. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  beg  that  you  would  let  the  entertain* 
ment  be  fine. 

Mufic-mafter.  You  fhall  have  noteafon  to  complain, 
and  amongft  other  things  you  fhall  fee  fome  minuets 
in  it. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Ay,  the  minuets  are  my  favourite 
dance;  and  I  have  a  mind  you  mould  fee  me  dance 
one.  Come,  mafter. 

Dancing-mafter.  Your  hat,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe.  [Mr. 
Jordain  takes  off  his  foot- boy's  hat,  and  puts  it  on  over 
his  own  night-cap;  upon  which  his  mafter  takes  him 
by  the  hand,  and  makes  him  dance  to  a  minuet-air 
which  he  fings/J  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol,  lol,  lo!;  tol,  lol,  loJ, 
twice;  tol,  lol,  lol;  tol,  lol.  Keep  time,  Sir,  if  you 
pleafe.  Tol,  lol,  the  right  leg  forward.  Tel,  lol,  lol. 
Do  not  {hake  your  moulders  fo  much.  To],  lol,  lol, 
lol)  lol.  Why,  your  arms  hang  as  if  they  were  bro- 
ken. Tol,  loJ,  lol,  lol,  lol.  Hold  up  your  head. 
Turn  out  your  toes.  Tol,  lol,  lol.  Your  body  erect. 

Mr.  Jordain.  There,  that  is  enough  for  this  day. 

Mufic-mafter.  Exceedingly  well  performed. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Now  I  think  on  it,  teach  me  how  I 
muft  bow  to  pay  my  compliments  to  a  marcluonefs,  I 
mail  foon  have  occafion  for  it. 
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Dancing-mafter.  You  want  to  know  how  to  accoft 
a  marchionefs? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  a  marchionefs  j  her  name  is  Do- 
rimene. 

Dancing-mafter.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Mr.  Jordain.  No.  You  need  only  to  do  it,  I  fhall 
remember  it  eafily. 

Dancing-mafter.  If  you  would  falute  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  refpe£t,  you  muft  firft  of  all  make  a  bow  and 
fall  back,  then  advancing  towards  her,  bow  thrice,  and 
at  the  laft  bow,  bend  yourfelf  almoft  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Do  it  a  little  yourfelf.  [After  the 
dancing-mafter  has  made  three  bows.]  Enough* 
enough. 

SCENE     IL 

MR.    JORDAIN,    MUSIC- MASTER,    DANCING- 
MASTER,     FOOTMAN, 

FOOTMAN. 

SIR,  your  fenci-ng-mafter  is  here. 
Mr.  Jordain.  Bid  him  come  in  that  he  may  give 
me  a  leflbn.      [To   the  mufic  and   dancing- maftersj 
Now  you  (hall  fee  how  I  will  perform. 
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SCENE     III. 

MR.    J  ORDAIN,     FENCING-MASTER,      MUSIC- 
MASTER,  DANC  ING-M  AS  TER,   FOOTMAN 

holding  two  foils. 

FENCING-MASTER    taking  the  two  foils  out  of  the 
footman's  hand,  and  prefenting  one  to  Mr.  Jordain. 

COME,  Sir,  your  falute.  Your  body  ftraight.  A 
little  bearing  upon  the  left  thigh.  Do  not  ftrad- 
die  fo.  Your  feet  both  on  a  line.  Your  wrift  oppo- 
fite  to  your  hip.  The  point  of  your,  fword  oppofite 
your  fhoulder.  Your  arm  not  quite  fo  much  extend- 
ed. Your  left  hand  on  a  level  with  your  eye.  Your  left 
flioulder  more  fquare.  Hold  up  your  head.  Your  "look 
bold.  Advance.  Your  body  fteady.  Beat  quarte,  and 
pufh  quarte.  One,  two.  Recover.  Again  with  it, 
your  foot  firm.  One,  two.  Leap  back.  When  you 
make  a  pafs,  Sir,  it  is  necerTary  your  fword  fhoufd  dif- 
engage  firft,  and  your  body  make  as  fmall  a  mark  as 
pofTible.  One,  two.  Come  beat  tierce,  and  puih  the 
fame.  Advance.  Your  body  firm.  Advance.  Quit 
after  that  manner.  One,  two.  Recover.  Repeat  the 
fame.  One,  two.  Leap  back.  Parry,  Sir,  parry. 

[The  Fencing-mafter  gives  him  two  or  three  home- 
thurfts,  crying,  parry. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Ugh! 

MuGc-mafler.  You  do  wonders. 

Fencing-mafter.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  the 
whole  fcience  of  defence  confifts  but  in  two  things,  in 
giving  and  not  receiving:-  and  as  I  (hewed  you  the  o- 
ther  day  by  demonftrative  reafon,  it  is  impoflible  you 
fhould  receive,  if  you  know  how  to  turn  your  adverfa- 
ry's  fword  from  the  line  of  your  body;  which  dependa 
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only  upon  a  fmall  motion  of  your  wrift,  either  inward, 
or  outward. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Why  then  a  man,  if  he  is  ever  fuch  a 
coward,  is  fure  to  kill  his  adverfary,  and  not  to  be  kil- 
led. 

Fencing-mafter.  Certainly,  Do  not  you  fee  it  plain- 
ly demonftrated  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes. 

Fencing-mafter.  By  this  one  may  fee  of  what  con- 
fideration  fuch  perfons  as  we  fhould  be  efteemed  in  a 
ftate,  and  how  highly  the  fcience  of  arms  exceeds  all 
the  other  ufelefs  fciences,  fuch  as  dancing,  mufic,  and — 

Dancing-matter.  Soft  and  fair,  Mr.  Q^arte  and 
Tierce,  Do  not  fpeak  of  dancing  but  with  refpetl. 

Mufic-mafter.  Pray  learn  to  treat  the  excellence  of 
mufic  in  a  handfomer  manner. 

Fencing-mafter.  You  are  merry  fellows,  to  pretend 
to  compare  your  fciences  with  mine. 

Mufic-mafter.  Do  but  fee  the  importance  cf  the 
creature! 

Dancing-mafter.  The  droll  animal  there,  with  his 
fcuff  breaft-plare! 

Fencing-mafter.  My  little  mafter  {kipper,  I  fliall 
make  you  (kip  in  another  manner.  And  you,  my  lit- 
tle mafter  fcraper,  I  {ball  make  you  change  your  tune. 

Dancing  mafter.  Mr.  Tick-Tack,  I  (hall  teach  you 
better  manners. 

Mr.  Jordain  to  the  Dancing-mafter.]  Are  you  be- 
witched to  quarrel  with  him,  who  understands  tierce 
and  quarte,\vho  knows  how  to  kill  a  man  by  demonftra- 
tive  reafon? 

Dancing-mafter.  I  laugh  at  his  demonftrative  reafon, 
and  his  tierce  and  his  quarte. 

Mr.  Jordain  to  the  Dancing-mafter.]  Be  quiet, I  tell 
-you, 
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Fencing-matter  to  the  Dancing-matter.] How?  Mr. 
impertinence! 

Mr.  Jordain.Nay,  my  dear  Fencing-mafter ! 

Dancing-mafter  to  the  Fencing-matter.]  How?  You 
great  dray-horfe ! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Nay,  my  Dancing-matter. 

Fencing-mafter.  If  I  lay  my 

Mr.  Jordain  to  the  Fencing-matter.]  Gently. 

Dancing-matter.  I  will   make  you  dance  to  fuch  a 

Mr.  Jordain.  Nay,  for  heaven's  fake! 

Fencing  matter.  I  (hall  curry  you  with  fuch  an  air — 

Mr.  Jordain  to  the  Fencing-matter.]  For  goodnefs 
fake. 

Dancing- matter.  I  lhall  drub  you  after  fuch  a  man- 
ner  

Mr.  Jordain  to  the  Dancing-matter.]  I  befeechyou. 

Mufic-mafter.  "We  will  teach  him  how  to  fpeak. 

Mr.  Jordain  to  the  Mufic-mafter.]  Pray  be  quiet. 

SCENE     IV. 

PHILOSOPHY-MASTER,    MR.  JORDAIN,   MU- 
SIC-MASTER,  DANCING- MASTER,  FEN- 
CING-MASTER,  FOOTMAN. 

MR.  JORDAIN. 

OH!  Mr.  Philofopher,  you   are  come  in  the  nick 
of  time  with  your  philofophy.    Come  and  make 
peace  amongft  thefe  people. 

Philofophy-mafter.  What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  ? 
Mr.  Jordain.  Why  they  have  gone  together  by  the 
ears  about  the  preference  of  their  profefiions,  abufed 
each  other,  and  would  come  to  blows. 

Philofophy-mafter.    O  fy,   gentlemen!    what  need 
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was  there  of  all  this  fury?  Have  you  not  read  Senec.V  r, 
excellent  treatife  upon  Anger?  Is  there  any  thing 
more bafe  and  fhameful  than  this  pafTion,  which  redu- 
ces us  to  a  level  with  beafts  ?  and  ihould  not  reafon 
guide  all  our  actions  ? 

Danciag-mafter.  How,  Sir?  Why  he  has  juft  now 
been  abufing  us  both,  in  defpifing  dancing,  which  fci- 
ence I  have  the  honour  to  teach,  and  mufic  which  is 
his  profeflion. 

Philofophy-mafter.  A  wife  man  is  above  all  injurious 
language,  and  the  only  anfwer  one  fhould  make  to  all 
affronts,  is  moderation  and  patience. 

Fencing-mafter.  They  had  both  the  affurance  to 
compare  their  profeflions  to  mine. 

Philofophy-mafter.  Should  this  difturb  you?  Men 
fhould  not  difpute  about  vain-glory  and  rank;  that 
which  perfectly  diftinguifhes  one  from  another,  is  wif- 
dom  and  virtue. 

Dancing-mafter.  I  mantained,  that  dancing  was  a 
fcience,  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  honoured. 

Mufic-mafter.  And  I,  that  mufic  has  always  been 
revered. 

Fencing- mafler.  And  I  maintained  againft  them 
both,  that  the  fcience  of  defence  is  the  fined  and  mod 
neceflary  of  all  fciences. 

Philofophy-mafter.  And  what  becomes  of  philofophy 
then?  You  are  all  three  very  impertinent  fellows,  me- 
thinks,  to  talk  in  this  manner  in  my  prefence;  and  im- 
pudently to  give  the  name  of  fcience  to  things  that  do 
not  even  deferve  the  name  of  art,  that  cannot  be  com- 
prized under  any  thing  hut  the  names  of  the  pitiful 
trades  of  gladiator,  ballad -finger,  and  morrice-dancer. 

Fe-ncing-mafter.  Out,  ye  dog  of  a  philofopher. 

Mufic-mafter.  Hence,  ye  fcoundrel  of  a  pedant. 

Dancing-mafter.  Begone,  ye  arrant  pedagogue. 
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Philofophy-mafter,    How?     you  faucy   impertinent 

•varlets,  do  you [The  philofopher   falls  upon  them, 

they  all  three  belabour  him. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Mr.  Philofopher! 

Philofophy-mafter.    Infamous  dogs!   rogues!  info- 
lent  curs! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Mr.  Philofopher! 

Fencing-matter.  Plague  on  the  animal! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Gentlemen! 

Philofophy-mafter.  Impudent  villains! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Mr.  Philofopher! 

Dancing. mafter.  Duce  take  the loobily  afs. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Gentlemen! 

Philofophy-mafter.  Profligate  vermin! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Mr.  Philofopher! 

Mufic-mafter.  Impertinent  puppy! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Gentlemen ! 

Philofophy-mafter.   Knaves!    fcoundrels!     traitors) 
impoftors ! 

Mr.  Jordain.   Mr.  Philofopher!     Gentlemen!    Mr. 
Philofopher!    Gentlemen!  Mr.  Philofopher! 

£They  leave  the  flage  beating  each  other. 

SCENE     V. 

MR.    JORDAIN,    FOOTMAN. 
MR.    JORDAIN. 

FAITH,  gentlemen,  you  may  fight  as  long  as  you 
pleafe,  I  fhall  not   meddle  with  you,  I  fhall  not 
fpoil  my  gown  to  part  you.    I  fhould  be  a  great  fool  to 
thurft  myfelf  among  them,  and  receive  fome  blow  that 
I  might  never  recover. 
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SCENE      VI. 

PHILOSOPHY-MASTER,     MR.    J  0  R  D  A  I  N, 
FOOTMAN. 

PHILOSOPHY- MASTER  fetting  his  band  right. 

NOW  to  ourleflbn. 
Mr.   Jordain.    Ah !    Sir,   I  am  forry   for  the 
blows -they  have  given  you. 

Philofophy-mafter.  It  is  nothing  at  all.  A  philofo 
pher  knows  how  to  receive  things  in  a  proper  manner 
and  I  fhall  immediately  write  a  fatire  againfl  them,  in 
the  manner  of  Juvenal,  that  fhall  cut  them  moft  glori 
oufly.  Let  that  pafs.  What  are  you  defirous  of  learn 
ing? 

Mr.  Jordain.  All  that  I  can,  for  I  have  a  great  defire 
to  be  a  fcholar,  and  it  vexes  me  that  my  father  and 
mother  had  not  made  me  ftudy  all  the  fciences,  when 
I  was  young. 

Philofophy-mafter.  This  is  a  very  rational  fentiment. 
Nam,  fine  doftrina,  vita  eft  qua/i  mortis  imago.  You 
underftand  that,  and  are  acquainted  with  Latin,  I  fup- 
pofe? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yesj  but  not  very  well.  Explain  me 
the  meaning  of  that. 

Philofophy-mafler.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
"  without  learning,  life  is  as  it  were  an  image  of  death." 

Mr.  Jordain.  That  fame  Latin  is  in  the  right. 

Philolbphy-mafter.  Have  you  not  fome  principles, 
feme  rudiments  of  the  fciences  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Oh!   Yes,  I  can  read  and  write. 

Philofophy-mafter.  Where  would  you  plsafe  to  have 
us  begin  ?  Would  you  have  me  teach  you  Logic  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Logic;   what  is  that? 
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Philofophy-mafter.  It  is  that  which  teaches  us  the 
three  operations  of  the  mind, 

Mr.  Jordain.  And  what  are  they  ? 
Philofcphy-mafter.  The  firft,  the  fecoml,  and  the 
third.  The  firft  is  to  conceive  well>  hy  means  of  uni- 
verfals.  The  fecond,  to  judge  well,  by  means  of  cate- 
gories. The  third,  to  draw  the  conclufion  right,  by 
means  of  figures :  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio, 
Baratiptori)  &c. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Thefe  words  are  too  crabbed.  This  lo- 
gic does  not  fuit  me  by  any  means.  Let  us  learn  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  is  prettier. 

Philofophy-mafter.  Will  you  learn  morality? 
Mr.  Jordain  .  Morality  ! 
Philofophy-mafter.  Yes. 
Mr   Jordain.  What  means  morality? 
Philofophy- ma-fter.    It  treats   of  happinefs;   teaches 
men  to  moderate  their  paffions,  and — • — • — 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  no,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  I  arn  as  choleric  as  the  devil,  and  there  is  no  mo- 
rality holds  me;  I  will  have  my  bellyfull  of  padion,- 
whenever  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Philofophy-mafter.  Would  you  learn  natural  philofo. 
phy? 

Mr,  Jordain.  What  is  natural  philofophy? 
Philofophy-mafter.  Natural    philofophy  explains  to 
us  the  principles  of  things  natural,  and  the  properties 
of  bodies;     it  difcourfes   of  the  nature  of  elements, 
of  metals,  of  minerals,  of  (tones,  of  plants,  and  animals, 
and  teaches  us  the  caufe  of  all  the  meteors;  the  rain- 
bow, ignes  fattiiy  comets,  lightnings,  thun-ler,  thuu 
der-bolts,  rain,  fnow,  hail,  winds,  and  v/hirl-winds. 

Mr-  Jordain.  There  is  too  much  hurly-burly  ia  thisj 
too  much  confufion. 

Philofophy-mafter.  What  muR  I  teach  youthen? 
VOL.  V.  E 
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Mr.  Jordain.  Teach  me  orthography. 
Philofcphy-mafter.  With  all  my  heart. 
Mr.  Jordain.  Afterwards  you  may  teach  me  the  al- 
manack, to  know  when  there  is  a  moon,  and  when  not. 
Philofophy-mafter.  Be  it  fo.   To  purfue  this  thought 
of  yours  right,  and  treat  this  matter  like  a  philofopher, 
we  muft  begin,  according  to  the  order  of  things,  with 
an  exa&    knowledge  of  the  nature  of  letters,  and  the 
different  manner  of  pronouncing  them.     And  on  this 
head  I  muit  obferve  to  you,  that  letters  are  divided  in- 
to vowels,  fo  called,    becaufe  they  exprefs  the  voice: 
and  into  confonants,  fo  called  becaufe    they  found  with 
the  vowels,  and  only  mark  the  different   articulations 
of  the  voice.  There  are  five  vowels  or  voices,  A,  E,  I, 
O,  U. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  underftand  all  that. 
Philofophy-mafter.    The    vowel   A   is   formed    by 
bringing  the  under-jaw  near  to  the  upper. 
Mr.  Jordain.  A,  A.   Yes. 

Phiiofophy-mafter.  The  vowel  E  is  formed  by  draw- 
ing the  under-jaw  a  little  nearer  to  the  upper,  A,  E. 

Mr.  Jordaia.  A,  E.  A,  E.  Faith  it  is  fo.  How  pret- 
ty that  is! 

Fhilofophy-mafter.  And  the  vowel  I,  by  opening 
the  mouth  pretty  wide.  A,  E.  I. 

Mr.  Jordain.  A,  E,  I,  1,1,  I.  It  istrue.  Learning 
is  a  noble  thing ! 

Philofophy-mailer.  The  vowel  O  is  formed  by  keep- 
ing the  jaws  open,  and  drawing  the  lips  near  at  the 
two  corners,  the  upper  and  the  under,  O. 

Mr.  Jordain.  O,  O. There  is  nothing  morejuft,  A, 
E,  I,  O,  I,  O.  It  is  admirable!  I,  O,  I,  O. 

Philofophv-mafter.  The  opening  cf  the  mouth  forms 
a  little  circle,  which  refembles  an  O. 
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Mr.  Jordain.  O,  O,  O.  You  are  in  the  right,  O. 
How  fine  a  thing  it  is  but  to  know  fomething! 

Philofophy-mafter.  The  vowel  U  is  formed  by  pufh- 
ing  out  both  lips,  bringing  them  alib  near  together 
without  abfolutely  joining  the^,  U. 

Mr.  Jordain.  U,  U.  There  is  nothing  more  true,  U. 
Ah!  why  did  I  not  ftudy  fooner,  that  I  might  have 
known  all  this  ! 

Philofophy-mafter.  To-morrow  we  mall  confider  the 
other  letters,  which  are  the  confonants. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Is  there  any  thing  as  curious  in  them, 
as  in  thefe? 

Philofophy-mafter.  Yes,  yes.  The  confonant  D,  for 
example,  is  pronounced  by  ftriking  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  above  the  upper  teeth,  D,  E. 

Mr.  Jordain.  DE,  DE.  It  is  fo.  Oh!  charming 
things !  i  charming  things! 

Philofophy-mafter.  The  F,in  leaning  the  upper-teeth 
upon  the  lower-lip,  EF. 

Mr.  Jordain.  EF,EF.  Perfedly  right!  Ah!  father 
and  mother  of  mine,  how  vexed  I  am  at  you! 

Philofophy-mafter.  And  the  R,  in  carrying  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  up  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth ;  fo  that  be- 
ing grazed  upon  by  the  air  which  burfts  out  with  a 
force,  it  yields  to  it,  and  returns  always  to  its  place, 
making  a  kind  of  undulatory  found.  R,  ra. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Pi,  r,  ra.  R,  r,  r,  r,  r,  ra.  That  is  true. 
What  a  clever  man  you  are!  How  much  time  have  I 
loft!  R,  r,  r,  ra. 

Philofophy-mafter.  I  will  thoroughly  explain  to  you 
all  thefe  cuiiofities. 

Mr.  Jord-ain.  Pray  do:  but  now  I  muft  -make  you 
my  confident  in  a  little  affair.  I  am  in  love  with  a  per- 
fon  of  great  quality,  and  I  fhould  be  glad  you  would 
E  2 
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help  me  to  write  fomething  to  her  in  a  fhort  Billet- 
doux,  which  I  will  drop  at  her  feet. 

Philofophy-mafter.  Very  well. 

Mr.   Jordain.  Will  not  that  be  very  gallant? 

Philofophy-mafter.  Without  doubt.  Is  it  verfe  that 
you  would  write  to  her? 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  no,  none  of  your  verfe. 

Philoiophy  mailer.  You  would  only  have  profe  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  I  would  neither  have  verfe  nor 
profe. 

Philofophy-mafter.  It  muft  be  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Jordain    Whyfo? 

Philofophy-rmfter.  Becaufe,  Sir,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  exprefling  ourfelves  but  by  profe,  or  verfe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Is  there  nothing  then  but  profe,  or 
verfe? 

Philofophy-mafter.  No,  Sir,  whatever  is  not  profe,  is 
verfe;  and  whatever  is  not  verfe,  is  proie. 

Mr.  Jordain.  And  when  one  talks,  what  may  that 
•be  then? 

Philpfophy-mafter.  Profe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  How?  When  I  fay,  Nicola,  bring  me 
my  flippers,  and  give  me  my  night-cap,  is  that  profe? 

Philofophy-mafter.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.Jordain.  Faith  then,  I  have  fpoke  profe  above 
tLefe  forty  years,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter;  and  I. am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  informing 
me  of  this.  I  would  therefore  put  into  a  letter  to  her; 
"  Beautiful  marchionefs,your  bright  eyes  make  me  die 
•*'  with  love;"  but  I  would  have  this  placed  in  a  gallant 
manner;  and  have  a  genteel  turn. 

Philofophy-mafter.  Why,  add  that  the  fire  of  her 
eyes  has  reduced  your  heart  to  aflico :  that  you  con- 
ftantly  fuffer  fuch  torments  that-* 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  no,  no,  I  will  not  have  all  that — 
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I  will  have  nothing  but  what  I  told  you :  <l  Beautiful 
"  marchionefs,  your  fair  eyes  make  me  die  with  love." 

Philofophy- mailer.  But  you  mull  lengthen  it  out  a 
little. 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  I  tell  you,  I  will  have  none  but 
thcfc  very  words  in  the  letter:  but  turned  in  a  modifh 
quality-like  manner.  I  defire  you  would  fliew  me  how 
mnny  different  manners  they  may  be  put  in. 

Philofophy-mafler.  One  may  place  them  firft  of  all  as 
you  faid:  "  Beautiful  marchionefs,  your  fair  eyes  make 
"  me  die  for  love:"  Or  fuppofej  "  For  love  die  me 
"  make,  beautiful  marchionefs,  your  fair  eyes."  Or, 
'*•  Your  eyes  fair,  for  love  me  make,  beautiful  marchi- 
"  onefs,  die.'"'  Or  fuppofe:  Die  your  fair  eyes,  beauti- 
"  ful  rr.archionefs»for  love  me  make."  Or,  "  Me  make 
*'  your  eyes  Atir  die,  beautiful  marchionefs,  for  love." 

Mr.  Jordain.  But  which  is  the  wittieft  of  all  thefe 
ways  ? 

Philofophy- mafter.  That  which  you  faid :  "  Beau- 
"  tiful  marchionefs,  your  fair  eyes  make  me  die  fcr 
"  love." 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yet  at  the  fame  time,  I  never  ftudied 
it,  and  I  made  the  whole  of  it  at  the  firft  touch.  I 
heartily  thank  you,  and  defire  you  would  come  foon  to- 
morrow. 

Philofophy-mafter.  I  fhall  not  fail. 

SCENE     VII. 

MR.  JORDAIN,  A   FOOTMAN. 

MR.  JORDAIN  to  his  Footman. 

WHAT!   Are  my  clothes  not  come  yet? 
Footman.  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  This  damned  rafcal  of  a  tailor  !  to  make 
E  3 
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trie  vva'c  on  a  day  that  I  have  fo  much  bufinefs  to  d*. 
p.'-! !    A  quartan  ague  wring  this  villain  of  a 
1     Devil    take  the   tailor!   A  plague    choke  the 
r !    If  I  had  him  but  here  now,  this  deteftable  tai- 
^3r,  this  cog  of  a  tailor,  this  traitor  of  a  tailor :  I 

SCENE     VIII. 

MR.    Jo  R  D  A  i  N,  TAI  L  o  R,    his  MAN,  bringing  a 
fuit  of  clothes  for  Mr.  Jordain,  FOOTMAN. 

MR.  JORDAIN. 

OH  !  You  are  there.  I  was  going  to  be  in  a  paf- 
fion  with  you. 

Tailor.  I  cculd  not  poffibly  come  fooner;  I  have 
employed  no  lefs  than  twenty  journeymen  at  your 
clothes. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  have  fent  me  a  pair  of  filk  ftock- 
ings  fo  ftrait,  that  I  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world 
to  get  them  on,  and  there  are  two  flitches  broke  in 
them. 

Tailor.  They  will  fa-etch,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  if  I  break  every  c?.y  a  loop  cr  two. 
You  have  made  me  a  pair  of  flippers  too,  that  pinch 
me  execrably. 

Tailor.  Not  at  all,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  How,  not  at  all? 

Tailor.  No,  they  do  net  pinch  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  tell  you  they  do  hurt  me. 

Tailor.  You  fancy  fo. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  fancy  fo,  becaufelfeel  it.  There  is 
a  fine  reaforr  indeed ! 

Tailor.  Look  here,  Sir;  I  have  brought  you  one  of 
the  handfomeft  fuits  at  court,  and  the  beft-matched.  It 
is  a  mafterly  work  to  invent  a  grave  fuie  of  clothes, 
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that  is  not  black ;   and    I  will  give  the  clevereft  tailor 
in  town  fix  trials  to  equal  it. 

Mr.  Jordain.  What  a  duce  have  we  here?  you  have 
put  the  flowers  downwards. 

Tailor.  Why,  you  did  not  tell  me  you  would  hav-r 
them  upwards. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Muft  one  tell  you  every  thing? 

Tailor.  Yes  certainly.  All  the  people  of  quality 
wear  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Do  people  of  quality  wear  the  flowers 
downwards  ? 

Tailor.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Oh!   it  is  very  well  then. 

Tailor.  If  you  pieafe  I  fhall  turn  them  the  ether 
way. 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  no. 

Tailor.  You  need  only  fay  the  word. 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  I  tell  you,  you  have  done  right. 
Do  you  think  my  clothes  will  fit  me? 

Tailor.  A  pretty  queftion!  I  defy  a  painter  with 
his  pencil  to  make  any  thirg  more  exaft.  I  have  a 
fellow  at  home,  who  is  the  greateft  genius  in  the  world 
for  cutting  out;  and  another,  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
age  at  making  a  button-hole. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Are  the  peruque  and  feather  as  they 
fhould  be? 

Tailor.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Mr.  Jordain  looking  earnefUy  at  the  tailor's  clothes.] 
Ah,  hah!  Mr.  Tailor,  here  is  fome  of  the  cloth  of  the 
laft  fuit  you  made  for  me.  I  know  it  very  well. 

Tailor.  The  fluff  appeared  to  me  fo  handfome,  that 
I  muft  confefs  I  cabbaged  a  fuit  of  it  for  myfelf, 

Mr.  Jordain.  But  was  thatn£Ung  honeftly? 

Tailor.  Will  you  put  on  your  clothes  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  give  me  them. 
E  4 
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Tailor.  Have  a  little  patience,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe  j 
thefe  things  are  always  done  with  ceremony;  I  have 
brought  men  along  with  me,  ,to  drefs  you  to  mufic. 
Soho,  come  in  there. 

SCENE     IX. 

MR.  JORDAIN, TAILOR,  his  MAN,  Jo  URNEY- 
M  E  N-T  A  i  L  o  R  s  dancing,  a  Fo  o  T  MAN. 

TAILOR  to  his  Journeymen. 

DRESS  the  gentleman  in  the  manner  you  do  peo- 
ple of  quality.  [Enter  four  Journeymen-tailor?, 
two  of  which  pull  off  his  ftrait  breeches  made  for  his 
exercifes,  and  two  others  his  waiftcoat;  then  they  put 
him  on  his  new  fuit  to  mufic;  and  Mr.  Jordain  walls 
amonglt  them  to  ihew  them  his  clothes  to  fee  whether 
they  fit  or  no. 

Journeyman-tailor.  Good  your  worfhip  give  us 
fomething  to  drink. 

Mr.  Jordain.  How  do  you  call  me  ? 

Journeyman-tailor-  Good  your  worihip  remember 
us. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Good  your  worfhip!'  See  what  it  is  to 
drefs  like  p.-ople  of  quality.  You  may  go  clothed  like 
a  cit  all  your  days,  and  they  will  never  call  you,  good 
your  worlliip.  [Gives  them  fomething.]  Stay,  there  is 
fomething  for  good  your  worfhip. 

Journeyman  tailor.  My  lord,  we  are  infinitely  obli- 
ged to  you. 

Mr.  Jordain.  My  lord!  Oh,  hoh!  my  lord!  Stay, 
friend,  my  lord  deferves  fomething,  my  lord  is  a  word 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Hold,  there  my  lord  gives  you 
that. 
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Journeyman-tailor.  My  lord,  we  (hall  go  drink  your 
grace's  health. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Your  grace!  Stay,  ftay,  do  not  go  till 
I  have  given  you  fomething  more.  Your  grace,  to 
me!  [afide.]  I'faithifhe  gees  as  far  as  highnefs,  he 
will  empty  my  purfe.  [aloud.]  Hold,  there  is  for  my 
grace. 

Journeyman-tailor,  My  lord,  we  moft  humbly  thank 
your  grace  for  your  liberality. 

Mr.  Jordain.  If  they  had  gone  on  much  longer 
they  would  have  got  all  my  money. 


ACT     III.        SCENE     I. 
MR.  JORDAIN,  and  his  two  Fo  OTMEN.- 

MR.  JORDAIN. 

I  Am  going  about  the  town  to  fhew  my  clothes,  and 
do  you  walk  behind  me,  and  efpecially  take  care,  , 
both  of  you,    to  walk   immediately   at  my  heels,   that 
people  may  plainly  fee  you  belong  to  me. 
Footmen.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Call  Nicclato  me  that  I  may  give  her 
fome  directions.    Stay,  here  fhe  comes. 

SCENE     II. 

MR.    JORDAIN,    NICOLA,    tWO    F  O  0  T  T£  E  Nv 


N 


MR.  JORDAIN. 

ICOLA. 

Nicola.  Ycur  pleafure,  Sir? 
Mr.  Jordain  Come  hither. 
E  5 
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Nicola  laughing/]  Ha,  ha,  ha,  hn,  ha! 
Mr.  Jordain,  Who  do  you  laugh  at? 
Nicola.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Mr.  Jordain.  What  nils  the  flut? 
Nicola.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   How  you  are  bedizened!   Ha> 
hs, ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Why,  what 

Nicola.  Oh!   oh!   myftars!   ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Mr.  Jordain.  W hat  a  baggage  this  is!  What,  do  yen 
nuke  a  jeft  of  me? 

Nicola.  No,  no,  Sir,  I  fhould  be  very  forry  to  do  a- 
ny  fuch  thing.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  (hall  give  you  a  flap  on  the  chops,  rf 
you  hugh  any  more. 

Niccla.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  it.      Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Will  not  you  have  done? 
Nicola.  Sir,  I  afk  ycur  pardon;   but  you  are  fuch  a 
figure,  that  I  cannot  help  laughing.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Mr.  Jordain.  Do  but  fee  the  infolence! 
Nicola.  Yon  are  fo  thoroughly  droll  there!   Ha,  ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  ihall 

Nicola.  I  beg  you  would  excufe  me.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Hold,  if  you  laugh  again  the  leaft  in 
the  world,  I  pioteft  and  fwear,  I  will  give  you  the 
heartieft  blow  on  the  ear  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Nicola.  Weil,  Sir,  I  have  done;  I  will  not  laugh 
any  more. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Take  care  you  do  net.     I  would  have 

you  go  immediately  and  clean 

Nicola.  Ha,  ha! 

Mr.  Jordnin.   You  muft  clean  cut  as  it  fliculd  be--- 

Nicola.  Ha,  ha! 
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Mr.  Jordain.  I  fay,  you  mull  go  clean  out  the  hall, 
and 

Nicola.  Ha,  ha ! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Again? 

Nicola  falls  down  with  laughing.3  Hold,  Sir,  beat 
me  rather,  and  let  me  laugh  my  bellyfull,  that  will  do 
me  more  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  fhall  run  mad  I 

Nicola.  For  goodnefs  fake,  Sir,  let  me  laugh.  Ha,, 
ha,  ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  If  I  take  you  in  hand 

Nicola.  Si--r,  I  fhall  bu--urft,  it  I  do  not  laugh*. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Was  there  ever  fuch  an  impertinent 
flut  as  that!  fhe  laughs  in  my  face  when  I  give  her  or- 
ders. 

Nicola.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  Sir? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Why,  take  care  to  get  ready  my  houfe, 
for  the  company  who  are  to  be  here  to  day. 

Nicola  getting  up.]  Faith,  I  have  no  more  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  now,  all  your  company  makes  fuch  a- 
litter  here,  that  the  very  word  company  is  enough  to 
put  one  in  an  ill  humour. 

Mr.  Jordain.  What!  I. ought  to  fhut  my  door  a- 
gainft  every  body  to  pleafe  you  ? 

Nicola.  You  ought  at  leaft  to  fhut  it  againft, certain 
people. 


E  6. 
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SCENE     III. 

MRS.  JO  RD  A  IN,    MR.  JORD  A  I  N,  N  I  C  O  L  A* 
TWO     FOOTMEN. 

M-RS.  JORDAIN. 

HEY-DAY,  hu&and,  what  fine  drefs  is  this  you 
have  got  now  ?  Do  you  defpife  the  world,  that 
you  harnefs  yourfelf  out  in  this  manner?  Have  you  a 
mind  to  make  yourfelf  a  laughing- flock  wherever  you 
go? 

Mr.  Jordain.  None  but  fools,,  wife,  \vil}  laugh  at 
me. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Nay,  people  have  not  ftakl  thus  long 
to  laugh,  your  ridiculous  manners  have  long  been  the 
jeft  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Jordain.  And  who  is  this  town,  pray? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Why,  every  one  that  has  any  reafon  in. 
them,  and  are  not  as  great  fools  as  yourfelf.  For  my 
part,  I  am  fhccked  at  the  life  you  lead.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  ca!l  our  houfe.  One  would  fwear  there  was 
a  continual  mafquerade  in  it;  and  from  break  of  day, 
for  fear  there  mould  be  any  refpite,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  heard  here,  but  an  uproar  of  fiddlers  and  fongfters, 
which  diflurb  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Nicola.  This  is  every  word  truth.  I  (hall  never  fee 
my  things  fet  to  rights  again  for  that  gang  of  folks 
thr.t  you  bring  to  the  houfe.  They  ranfack  every  quar- 
ter of  the  town  with  their  feet  for  dirt  to  bring  here; 
and  I,  poor  hufiy!  am  almoft:  flaved  off  my  legs  with 
fcrubbing  the  floors,  which  your  pretty  matters  come 
to  daub  as  regularly  as  the  day  comes. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Hey-day!   our  maid  Nicola  !  you  have 
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a  pre.ty  nimble  tongue  of  your  own,  for  a  country 
wench. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Nicola  is  in  the  right,  and  (he  has 
more  fenfe  than  you  have.  I  mould  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  think  to  d<Twith  a  dancing-mafler  at  your  age? 

Nicola.  And  with  a  lubberly  fencing-mailer,  that 
comes  here  with  his  (tamping  to  {hake  the  whole  houfe: 
I  am  fure  he  has  broke  half  a  dozen  boards  already. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Peace  both  of  you. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What!  will  you  learn  to  dance  that 
you  may  go  capering  to  your  grave  ? 

Nicola.  Or  have  you  a  mind  to  murder  fomebody? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Hold  your  prate,  I  tell  you,  you  are 
ignorant  creatures,  both  of  you,  and  do  not  know  the 
advantage  of  all  this. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  You  ought  much  rather  to  think  of 
marrying  your  daughter,  who  is  of  an  age  now  to  be 
fettled  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  mall  think  of  marrying  my  daughter 
when  a  fuitable  match  prefents  itfelf ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  improve  myfelf  in  the  arts 
and  fciences. 

Nicola.  I  have  heard  fay  farther,  madam,  that  to  pin 
the  baflcet  he  has  got  a  floflbphy-mafter  to  day. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Very  well,  and  what  then?  I  have  a 
mind  to  have  wit,  and  to  know  how  to  reafon  upon 
things  with  your  people  of  quality. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Will  you  not  go  tofchocl  one  of  thefe 
days,  and  be  whiptatyour  age? 

Mr.  Jordain,  Why  not?  I  would  willingly  be  whipt 
this  very  inftant  before  ail  the  world,  fo  I  did  but 
know  what  they  learn  at  fchocl.  * 

Nicola,  "i'es,  forfooth,  that  would  be  a  mighty  ad- 
vant?p;e  to  ycu. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Indeed  it  would. 
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Mrs.  Jordain.  No  doubt,  this  is  all  very  necefiary 
to  the  management  of  your  houfe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Certainly.  You  talk,  both  of  you  like 
afles,and  I  am  afhamed  of  your  ignorance,  [to  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan.] For  example,  do  you  know,  you,  what  it  is  yea 
now  fpeak? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes,  I  know  that  what  I  fpeak  is  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  and  that  you  ought  to  think  of  li- 
ving in  another  manner. 

Mr.  Jordain,  I  do  not  talk  of  that;  I  afk  you  what 
the  words  are  that  you  now  fpeak  ? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  They  are  words  that  have  a  good  deal1 
of  fenfe  in  them,  and  your  conduct  is  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  do  not  tfilk  of  that,  I  tell  you :  I  afk 
you,  what  is  that  I  now  fpeak  to  you,  which  I  fay  this 
very  moment? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Nonfenfe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Pfhaw,  no,  it  is  not  that.  That  which 
we  both  of  us  fay,  the  language  we  fpeak  this  inftant  ? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Well? 

Mr.  Jordain.  How  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Call  it?  "Why  call  it  what  you  pleafe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  It  is  profe,  you  ignorant  creature. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Profe? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  profe.  Whatever  is  profe,  is  not 
verfe;  and  whatever  is  not  verfe,  is  profe.  There  now, 
I  learnt  this  by  ftudying*  And  you,  [to  Nicola.]  do 
you  know  how  you  muft  do  to  form  an  U? 

Nicola.  How  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes.  What  is  it  you  do  when-  you  form 
anU? 

Nicola.  What? 

Mr-    Tcrda:n.  Say  U  only. 

Nicola.  Well,  U. 
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Mr.  Jordain.  What  is  it  you  do? 

Nicola.  I  fay  U. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  but  when  you  fay  U,  what  is  it 
you  do? 

Nicola.  Why  I  do  what  you  bid  me. 

Mr.  Jordain.  O!  what  a  flrange  thing  it  is  to  have 
to  do  with  ignorant  people!  You  pout  out  your  lips, 
and  bring  your  under-jaw  to  your  upper,  U  5  do  you 
fee  ?  I  make  a  mouth,  U. 

Nicola.  Yes,  that  is  fine. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  It  is  admirable! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  but  what  would  you  have  faid 
had  you  feen  O,  and  DEE,  DEE,  and  EF,  EF. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What  ridiculous  fluff! 

Nicola.  Wrhat  are  we  the  better  for  all  this? 

Mr.  Jordain.  It  makes  one  mad  to  fee  thefe  ignorant 
women. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  For  fhame  !  you  fhould  fend  all  thefe 
folks  a  packing  with  their  filly  (luff. 

Nicola.  And  efpecially  that  great  lubberly  fencing- 
mafter,  who  fills  the  whole  houfe  with  dirt. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Hey-day!  This  fencing- mafter  flicks 
ftrangely  in  thy  ftomach.  I  will  let  thee  fee  thy  igno- 
rance prefendy.  [He  orders  the  foils  to  be  brought, 
and  gives  one  to  Nicola. 3  Stay,  reafon  demonftrative, 
the  line  of  the  body:  when  they  pufh  quarte  one  needs 
onlydofo;  and  when  they  pufh  in  tierce,  fo.  This  is 
the  way  never  to  be  killed;  and  is  not  that  clever  to 
be  upon  fure  grounds,  when  one  fights  with  any  bo- 
dy? There,  pufh  at  me  a  little,  to  try. 

Nicola.  W  ell,  and  how  then  ?  [Nicola  gives  him  fe- 
veral  thuifls. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Gently!  Hold!  Oh!  foftly;  ducc 
ink?  the  huffy. 

Nicola.  You  bid  me  pufh, 
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Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  but  you  pufh  me  in  tierce,  be- 
fore you  pufh  in  quarte ;  and  you  do  not  give  me  rime 
to  parry. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  You  area  fool,  hufband,  with  all  thefe 
whims,  and  this  is  come  to  you  fince  you  have  taken 
upon  you  to  keep  company  with  people  of  quality,  as 
you  call  them. 

Mr.  Jordain.  In  keeping  company  with  people  of 
quality,  I  (hew  my  judgment;  and  that  is  much  better 
than  herding  with  your  cits. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes,  truly,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
got  by  keeping  company  with  your  nobility;  and  you 
have  made  fine  work  with  that  count  you  are  fo  be- 
witched with. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Peace,  take  care  what  you  fay:  do  you 
know,  wife,  whom  you  fpeak  of,  when  you  mention 
him  ?  He  is  a  man  of  more  importance  than  you  ima- 
gine; a  nobleman  of  consideration  at  court,  who  fpeaks 
to  the  kingjua  as  freely  as  I  fpeak  to  ycu.  Is  it  not  a 
thing  that  does  me  great  honour,  to  fee  a  perfon  of 
that  quality  come  fo  often  to  my  houfe,  who  calls  me 
his  dear  friend,  and  treats  me  as  if  I  were  his  equal? 
He  has  morekindnefs  for  me  than  one  would  ever  ima- 
gine; and  he  carefles  me  in  fuch  a  manner  before  com- 
pany, that  I  myfelf  am  perfectly  confounded  at  it. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes,  he  is  very  kind  to  you  truly! 
and  carefles  you;  but  it  is  only  to  borrow  your  money 
of  you, 

Mr.  Jordain.  Well,  and  is  it  not  a  great  honour  to 
me  to  lend  money  to  a  man  of  that  rank?  And  can  I 
do  lefsfor  a  lord  who  calls  me  his  dear  friend? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  And  pray  what  is  it  this  lord  does 
for  you? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Things  that  would  aflonifh  ycu,  if;au 
did  but  know  them. 
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Mrs.  Jordain.  And  what  may  they  be? 

Mr.  Jordain.  No,  hold  there,  wife.  It  is  fufficient 
that  if  I  have  lent  him  money,  he  will  pay  it  me  ho- 
neflly,  and  that  before  it  is  long. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes,  truft  you  to  that. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Certainly:  did  he  not  tell  me  fo? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  I  dare  fay  he  has,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  difappoint  you. 

Mr.  Jordain.  He  fwore  to  me  on  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  All  that  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Heh!  You  are  mighty  obftinate,  wife 
of  mine;  I  tell  you  he  will  keep  his  word  with  me,  I 
am  fure  of  it. 

Mrs,  Jordain.  And  I  am  fure  that  he  will  not;  and 
all  the  great  kindnefs  he  fhews  you  is  only  to  make  a 
dupe  of  you. 

Mr.  Jordain.  HoL4  your  tongue.   Here  he  comes. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes,  he  comes  I  fuppofe  to-  do  you 
the  honour  of  borrowing  fomething  more  of  you ;  I 
hate  the  very  fight  of  him. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Peace,  once  more. 

SCENE     IV. 

B  O  R  A  N  T  E  S,   MR.   JORDAIN,     MRS.   JORDAIN, 
NICOLA. 

DOR  ANTES. 

"Y  good  friend,  Mr.  Jordain,  how  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Very  well,  Sir,  at  your  fervice. 
Dorantes.  And  madam  Jordain  there,  how  does  me 
do? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Madam  Jordaia  does  as  well  as  me 
can. 
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Dorantes.  Hah!  Mr.  Jordain,  you  are  dreft  the  mod 
genteelly  fn  the  world  ! 

Mr.  Jordain.  As  you  fee. 

Dorantes.  I  declare  you  have  quite  the  quality  air, 
and  we  have  never  a  young  fellow  at  court  that  looks 
better  than  you. 

Mr.  Jordain.  He!  he  !  Sir,  you  are  pleafed  to  com- 
pliment me. 

Mra,  Jordain  afide,]  He  (cratches  him  where  it 
itches. 

Dorantes.  Turn  about.     It  is  mod  gallant. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide.]  Yes,  as*  much  of  the  fool  behind 
as  before. 

Dorantes.  'Faith,  Mr.  Jcrdain,  I  was  fbangely  impa- 
tient to  fee  you.  You  are  the  man  in  the  world  I  mo'.t 
efteem,  and  I  was  talking  of  you  but  this  morning  at 
the  king's  Levee. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  Sir. 
[to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  At  the  king's  Levee! 

Dorantes.  Pray  be  covered. 

Mr.  Jordain.   Sir,  I  know  the  refpe£t  I  owe  you. 

Dorantes.  I  beg  that  you  would  be  covered ;  no  ce- 
remony pray  between  us  two. 

Mr.  Jordain.   Sit. 

Dorantes,  Put  on  your  hat,  I  tell  you.  Mr*  Jordain, 
yen  are  my  friend. 

Mr.  Jordain.   Sir,  I  am  your  humble  fervant. 

Dorantes.   I  will  not  be  covered,  if  you  will  not. 

Mr.  Jordain  puts  on  his  hat.]  I  had  rather  be  un- 
mannerly than  troublefome. 

Dorantes.   I  am  your  debtor,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide.]  Yes,  faith,  we  know  it  but  too 
well. 

Dorantes.  You  have  generoufly  lent  me  money  upon 
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feveral  occafions;  and  have  obliged  me,  moft  certainly^ 
with  the  beft  grace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  jcft,  Sir. 

Dorantes.  But  I  know  how  to  acknowledge  favours. 

Mr.  Jordain.    I  do  not  doubt  it,  Sir. 

Dorantes.  I  am  willing  to  get  out  of  your  books, 
and  came  hither  to  make  up  our  accounts  together. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Well,  wife,  you 
fee  your  impertinence. 

Dorantes.  I  am  one  who  love  to  pay  every  one  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain/]  I  told  you  fo. 

Dorantes.  Pray  how  much  do  I  owe  you? 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Now,  what  are 
come  of  your  ridiculous  fufpicions? 

Dorantes.  Do  you  remember  right  all  the  fums  you 
have  lent  me? 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  believe  fo.  I  made  a  little  memoran- 
dum of  it.  Here  it  is.  Let  you  have  at  one  time  two 
hundred  louis  d'ors. 

Dorantes.   Right. 

Mr.  Jordain.   Another  time,  fix  fcore. 

Dorantes.   Yes. 

Mr.  Jordain.  And  another  time  a  hundred  and  forty. 

Doiantes.    You  are  right. 

Mr  Jordain.  Thefe  three  articles  make  four  hundred 
and  fixty  louis  d'ors,  which  come  to  five  thoufand  and 
fixty  livres. 

Dorantes.  The  account  is  very  right.  Five  thoufand 
and  fixty  livres. 

Mr. Jordain.  One  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
two  livres  to  your  plume-maker. 

Dorantes.   Juft. 

Mr. Jordain.  Two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fonr- 
icore  livres  to  your  tailor. 
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Dorantes.  True. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  nine  livres,  twelve  fols  and  eight  deniers  to  your 
merchant. 

Dorantes.  Very  well.  Twelve  fols,  eight  deniers. 
The  account  is  juft. 

Mr.  Jordain.  And  a  thoufand  feven  hundred  and; 
forty  eight  livres  feven  fols  four  deniers  to  your  fad- 
dler. 

Dorantes.  Exactly.      What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Sum  total,  fifteen  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred livres. 

Dorantes.  It  is  all  right.  Fifteen  thoufand  and 
eight  hundred  livres.  To  which  add  two  hundred  pi- 
ftoles,  which  you  are  going  to  lend  me,  that  will  make 
exactly  eighteen  thoufand  franks,  which  I  lhall  pay  you 
the  fir  ft  opportunity. 

Mrs. Jordain  aiide  to  Mr.  Jordain/]  Well,  did  I  not 
guefs  how  it  would  be? 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Peace. 

Dorantes.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  you,  I  (hall  ap- 
ply fomewhere  elfe. 

Mr.  Jordain.   Oh!   no. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.]]  This  man  -will 
certainly  ruin  you. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Hold  your 
tongue. 

Dorantes.  If  this  will  incommode  you,  I  will  fee's 
it  elfewhere. 

Mr.  Jordain.   No,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  He  is  a  true 
leech. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.Jordain.].  Hold  your  tongue, 
I  tell  you. 
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Dorantes.   You  need  only  telJ  me  if  this  puts  you  to 
•any  ilraits. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Not  at  all,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide   to  Mr.  Jordain.]  He  is  a  true 
\vheedler. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Hold  your  tongue 
then. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain. J  He  will  drain 
you  to  the  laft  farthing. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  What,  again? 

Dorantes.   I  have   a   good  many  people   would  be 

glad  to  lend  it  me,  but  as  you  are  my  very  good  friend, 

I  thought  I  fhould  wrong  you  if  I  applied  to  any  other 

per  fon. 

Mr.  Jordain.  It  is  too  much  honour,  Sir,  you  do 
me.  I  will  go  fetch  what  you  want. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  What!  going 
to  lend  him  ftill  more? 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  What  can  I  do? 
Would  you  have  me  refufe  a  man  of  that  rank,  who 
fpoke  of  me  this  morning  at  the  king's  Levee  ? 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.J  Go,  you  arc  a 
downright  dupe. 

SCENE     V. 

DORANTES,     MRS.    JORDAIN,    NICOLA. 
DORANTES. 

"^7"OU   feem  very   melancholy,    Madam  Jordain, 
j[       What  ails  you? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  My  head  is  bicgcr  than  my  fift,  un- 
lefs  it  is  fwelled. 

Dorantes.  Where  is  mifs  your  daughter,  that  I  have 
not  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her? 
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Mr.  Jordain.  Mifs  my  daughter  is  pretty  well  where 
fhe  is. 

Dorantes.  How  does  fhe  go  on? 

Mr.  Jordain.  She  goes  on  her  two  legs. 

Dorantes.  Will  not  you  come  with  her,  one  of 
thefe  days,  and  fee  the  ball,  and  the  play  that  is  a£ted 
at  court? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes  truly,  we  have  a  great  inclinati- 
on to  laugh,  a  great  inclination  to  laugh  indeed! 

Dorantes.  I  fancy,  Madam  Jordain,  you  had  a  vafl 
many  fparks  in  your  younger  years,  being  fo  handfome 
and  good-humoured  as  you  certainly  were  then? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What,  Sir,  is  Madam  Jorc&in  grown 
decrepit?  and  does  her  head  totter  already  with  a 
palfy? 

Dorantes.  I'afk  your  pardon,  Madam  Jordain,  I  did 
not  confider  that  you  were  yet  in  your  bloom.  I  am 
very  often  abfent.  Pray  excufe  my  impertinence. 

SCENE     VI. 

MR.    JORDAIN,     MRS.     JORDAIN,     DO- 
RANTES,   NICOLA. 

Mr.  JORDAIN  to  Dorantes. 

HERE  are  two  hundred  pieces  for  you. 
Dorantes.   I  do  aflure  you,  Mr.  Jordain,  lam 
greatly  obliged  to  you;  and  I  long  to  do  you  ferviccat 
court. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 

Dorantes.  If  Madam  Jordain  has  a  mind  to  fee  the 
royal  divcrCon,  fhe  fhall  have  the  be  ft  place  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Madam  Jordain  is  your  humble  fer- 
vent. 
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Dorantes  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.3  Our  pretty  marchi- 
onefs,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  letter,  will  be  here 
prefently  to  honour  your  mufical  entertainment;  I 
brought  her,  at  laft,  to  confent  to  accept  of  the  treat  you 
defign  to  give  her. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Let  us  draw  afide  a  little,  for  a  cer- 
tain reafon. 

Dorantes.  It  is  eight  days  fince  I  faw  you,  and  I 
gave  you  no  tidings  of  the  diamond  you  put  into  my 
hands  to  make  her  a  prefent  of  as  from  you;  but  the 
reafon  was,  I  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  con- 
quer her  fcruples,  and  it  was  not  till  this  very  day  that 
I  could  prevail  on  her  to  accept  of  it. 

Mr.  Jordain.   How  did  {he  like  it? 

Dorantes.  Greatly;  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  the 
beauty  of  this  diamond  has  not  an  admirable  effect  up- 
on her. 

Mr.  Jordain.   Grant  it,  kind  heaven! 

Mrs.  Jordain  to  Nicola.]  When  they  get  together, 
there  is  no  parting  of  them. 

Dorantes.  I  made  her  fenfible  in  a  proper  manner, 
of  the  richnefs  of  the  prefent,  and  the  greatnefs  of  your 
love. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  perfectly  overwhelm  me  with  fa- 
vours; I  am  in  the  greatefl  confufion  in  the  world  to 
fee  a  perfon  of  your  quality  condefcend  to  do  what  you 
do  for  me. 

Dorantes.  You  jefl  fare.  Does  one  ever  flop  at 
fi'.ch  fort  of  fcruples  among  friends?  And  v/ould  not 
you  do  the  fame  thing  for  me  upon  fuch  an  occaficn? 

Mr.  Jordain.   Oh!   certainly  I  would. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Nicola.]]  I  hate  the  fight  of 
him. 

Dcrantes.  For  my  part,  I  flop  at  nothing  to  ferve  a 
frien'd ;  and  when  you  imparted  to  me  the  ardent  paf- 
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fion  you  had  entertained  for  the  agreeable  marchionefs, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  you  fee  that  I  made  aa 
immediate  offer  of  my  fervice. 

Mr.  Jordain.   It  is  true.     I  am  quite  a/hamed  of  fo 
many  -favours. 

Mrs.  Jordain  to  Nicola.]  What!  will  he  never  be 
gone  ? 

Nicola.  They  are  mighty  fond  of  each  other. 
Dorantes.  You  have  took  the  right  way  to  touch 
her  heart.  Women,  above  all  things,  love  the  expence 
we  are  at  on  their  account;  and  your  frequent  fere- 
nades,  your  entertainments;  that  elegant  fire-work  on 
the  water,  the  diamond  fhe  received  by  way  of  prefent 
from  you,  and  the  banquet  you  are  now  preparing;  all 
this  fpeaks  much  better  in  favour  of  your  paflion  than 
any  thing  you  yourfelf  could  poflibly  have  faid  to  her. 
.  Mr.  Jordain.  I  fhould  grudge  no  expence  to  gain 
her  aftedlion.  A  woman  of  quality  has  powerful  charms 
fof  me,  and  it  is  an  honour  I  would  purchafe  at  any 
rate. 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Nicola.]  What  can  they  be 
talking  of  fo  long?  Go  foftly,  and  liften. 

Dorantes.  You  will  foon  have  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing and  entertaining  her  without  any  reftraint, 

Mr.  Jordain.  To  be  at  full  liberty,  I  have  ordered 
matters  fo,  that  my  wife  (hall  dine  with  my  fifter,  where 
{lie  will  pals  the  whole  afternoon. 

Dorantes.  You  have  done  wifely,  for  your  wife's 
prefence  might  have  been  troublefome  to  us,  I  have 
given  the  proper  orders  for  you  to  the  cook,  and  for  e- 
vcry  thing  neceflary  for  the  ball.  It  is  of  my  own  in- 
vention; and  provided  the  execution  anfwers  the  plan, 

I  am  certain 

Mr.  Jordain  perceives  that  Nicola  liftc-ns,  and  gives 
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Tier  a  box  on  the  ear.]   What  do  you  want,    Mrs.  Slv- 
boots?  [to  Dorantes.]  Let  us  retire,  if  you  pleafe. 

SCENE     VI  f. 

MRS.     JORDAIN,      NICOLA. 
NICOLA. 

YOU  fee,  madam,  what  I  have  got  for  my  curio- 
fity,  but  I  Relieve  there  is  a  fnake  in  thegrafs; 
Tor  they  were  talking  of  forne  affair,  which  they  were 
not  willing  you  fhould  be  prefent  at. 

Mrs.Jordain.  This  is  not  the  firft  time,  Nicola,  that 
I  have  fufpe&ed  my  hufband's  fidelity.  I  am  the  moft 
deceived  perfon  in  the  world,  or  there  is  fome  amour 
in  agitation,  and  I  am  labouring  to  difcover  what  it 
fhould  be.  But  let  us  think  of  my  daughter.  You 
know  how  greatly  Cleontes  loves  her.  He  is  a  man 
who  hits  my  fancy,  and  I  am  determined  to  nfe  my 
•utmoft  efforts  to  have  him  for  my  fon-in-law. 

Nicola.  In  truth,  madam,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you 
in  this  mind;  for  if  the  mafter  hits  your  tafte,  the  man 
hits  mine  nolefs;  and  I  could  wifh  our  marriage  might 
be  concluded  under  favour  of  theirs. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Go,  and  talk  with  him  about  it,  as 
from  me,  and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  immediately, 
that  we  may  join  in  aflcing  my  hufband's  confeat. 

Nicola.  I  fiy,  madam,  with  joy,  and  could  not  have 
received  a  more  agreeable  cornmiflion.  [alone.]  I  be- 
lieve this  meffage  will  be  very  agreeable  to  them 
both. 
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SCENE     VIII. 

CLEONTES,    COVIEL,  NICOLA. 

NICOLA  to  Cleontes. 

HAH,  well  met.      Rare  tidings!  I  come 
Cleontes.  Begone,   ye  perfidious  flut,  and  do 
not  come  to  amufe  me  with  thy  falfe  fpeechek. 

Nicola.  Do  you  receive  in  this  manner 

Cleontes.  Begone,  I  tell  thee,  and  go  directly  and 
.inform  thy  traiterous  miftrefs,  that  (he  fhall  no  longer 
impofe  upon  the  too  fond  and  credulous  Cleontes. 

Nicola.  What  -whim  is  this?  My  dear  Coviel,  tell 
the  meaning  of  all  this. 

Coviel.  Thy  dear  Coviel,  wicked  minx?  Away 
quickly  out  of  my  fight,  hufiTy,  and  leave  me  at  quiet. 

Nicola.    What!   doft  thou  too 

CovieK  Begone,  I  fay,  and  talk  not  to  me,  for  thy 
Jife. 

Nicola  afide.]  Hey-day!  I  wonder  what  has  pofief- 
fcd  them  both.  Well,  I  muft  go  and  inform  rny  mi- 
itrefs  of  this  affair. 

SCENE     IX. 

C  TL   E   O    N    T    E   3,      COVIEL. 
CLEONTES. 

HAT!   to  ufe  a  lover  in  this  manner!   and  a 
lover  the  mod  conftant,  the  moft  paflionate 
of  all  his  fexl 

Coviel.   Never  were  two  lovers  fo  terribly  duped. 
Cleontes.  I  difcover  all  the  ardour  for  her,  all  the 
tendernefs  one   can   imagine:  I  love  nothing  in  the 
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world  but  her,  have  nothing  in  my  thoughts  befides 
Tier.  She  has  all  my  care,  all  my  defire,  all  my  joy. 
I  fpeak  of  nought  but  her,  think  of  nought  but  her, 
dream  of  nought  but  her,  I  breathe  only  for  her,  my 
heart  lives  wholly  in  her;  and  this  is  the  worthy  re- 
compenfe  of  fuch  a  love!  After  an  abfence  of  two  te- 
dious days,  which  are  to  me  as  many  ages,  I  meet 
her  accidentally,  my  heart  feels  all  tranfported  at  the 
fight;  joy  fparkles  in  my  face;  I  fly  to  her  with  exta- 
fy,  and  the  faithlefs  creature  turns  away  her  eyes,  and 
brumes  haftily  by  me,  as  if  (he  had  never  feen  me  in 
her  .life ! 

Caviel.  I  may  fay  the  fame  as  you  do, 

Cleontes.  Is  it  poffible  to  fee  any  thing,  Coviel,  equal 
to  this  perfidy  of  the  ungrateful  Lucilia  ? 

Coviel.  Or  that,   Sir,  of  the  treacherous   flut  Ni- 
cela? 

Cleontes.   After  fo  many  ardent  facrifices  of  fighs 
and  vows  that  I  have  breathed  to  her  charms! 

Coviel.  After  fo  many  affiduous  fneaking  cares,  and 
fervices  that  I  have  paid  her  in  the  kitchen! 

Cleontes.  So  many  tears  that  I  have  fried  at  her  feet  1 

Coviel.  So  many  buckets  of  water  that  I  have  drawn 
for  her ! 

Cleontes.  Such  fervency  as  I  have  fhown,  in  loving 
her  more  than  myfelf ! 

Coviel.  So  much  heat  as  1  have  endured,  in  turning 
the  fpit  in  her  place! 

Cleontes.  She  avoids  me  with  contempt! 

Coviel.   She  turns  her  back  upon  me  with   impu- 
dence.! 

Cleontes,   Such  an  infult  deferves  the   greatefl  pu- 
nifhment! 

Coviel.   This  is  a  treachery  that  deferves  a  thoufand 
boxes  on  the  ear. 

F   2 
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Clcontes.  I  charge  thee  never  to  fpeak  to  me  once 
more  in  her  favour. 

Coviel.   I,  Sir  ?   heaven  forbid. 
Cleontes.  Never  come  to  excufe  the  actions  of  this 
falfe  woman. 

Coviel.    Not  I,  truly. 

Cleontes.  Do  not,  I  fay;  all  difcourfes  in  her  de- 
fence will  fignify  nothing. 

Coviel,    Who  dreams  of  fuch  a  thing? 
Cleontes.   I  am  determined  to   continue  my  refent- 
ment  againft  her,  and  part  with  her  for  ever. 
Coviel.   I  give  my  confent. 

Cleontes.  This  fame  count  that  vifits  her,  has,  I 
fuppofe,  dazzled  her  eye;  and  her  fancy,  I  fee  plainly, 
is  touched  with  his  quality.  But  I  muft,  for  my  own 
honour,  prevent  the  triumph  of  her  inconftancy:  I  will 
make  as  fudden  a  change  as  herfelf,  and  will  not  leave 
her  all  the  glory  of  having  caft  me  off. 

Coviel.  It  is  very  well  faid,  and  for  my  fhare,  I  en- 
ter into  ail  your  fentiments. 

Cleontes.  Second  my  refentments,  and  fupport  my 
rdblutions  againft  all  the  remains  of  love,  that  may  yet 
plead  for  her.  I  conjure  thee,  fet-all  her  faults  before 
my  eyes;  paint  her  perfon -fo  as  to  make  her  defpi- 
cable. 

Coviel.  She,  -Sir?  A  fine  piece  indeed  to  be  fo 
much  enamoured  with !  I  fee  nothing  in  her,  but  what 
is  very  indifferent,  and  you  might  find  a  hundred  per- 
fons  more  defcrving  of  you.  Tirft  of  all,  me  has  little 
eyes. 

Cleontes.  It  is  true,  fhe  has  little  eyes;  but  they 
,ire  full  of  fire,  the  me  ft  fparkling,  piercing,  (Inking, 

that  ever 

Coviel.    She  has  a  wide  mouth  alfo. 

Cleontes.   Yes;  but  one  fees  fuch  graces  in  it,  as  one 
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does  not  fee  in  other  mouths,  and  the  fight  of  that 
mouth  infpires  defire:  it  is  the  mofl  attractive,  the  moft 
amorous  in  the  world. 

Goviel.    As  to  her  height,  fhe  is  not  tall. 

Cleontes.   No;  but  (he  is  eafy,  and  well-fhaped. 

Coviel.  She  affects  a  negligence  in  her  fpeech  and 
actions. 

Cleomes.  It  is  true;  but  all  this  has  a  gracefulnefs 
in  her,  and  her  ways  are  engaging;  they  have  I  do  not 
know  what  charms,  that  infinuate  into  our  hearts. 

Coviel.  As  to  her  wit 

Cleontes.  Ah!  Coviel,  fhe  has  the  mofl:  refined, 
the  moft  delicate  turn  of  wit. 

Coviel.   And  her  converfation 

Gleontes.  Is  charming. 

Coviel.   She  is  always  furly. 

Cleontes.  Would  you  have  her  always  laughing?  Do 
you  fee  any  thing  more  impertinent  than  thofe  women 
who  are  always  upon  the  giggle? 

Coviel.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  the  moft  capricious  creature 
I  ever  beheld. 

Cleontes.  Yes,  I  own  fhe  is  capricious;  but  every- 
thing fits  well  upon  fine  women;  we  bear  with  every 
thing  from  the  fair. 

Coviel.  Well,  well,  I  fee  plainly  you  defire  always 
to  love  her. 

Cleontes.  I!  I  mould  love  death  fooner;  and  I  am 
now  going  to  hate  her  as  much  as  ever  I  loved  her. 

Coviel.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  think  her  fo 
perfect? 

Cleontes.  That  will   make   my  revenge  the   more 
confpicuous;   in  that  I  fhall  better  difplay  the  force  of 
my  refolution  in  hating  her,  quitting  her,  mofl  beau- 
tiful as  (he  is;  moft  charming,  moft  amiable,  as  I  think  . 
her.     But  here  fhe  comes. 
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SCENE     X. 

LUCILIA,      CLEONTES,       COVIEL, 
NICOLA. 

NICOLA  to  Lucilia. 

FOR  my  part,  I  am  quite  afhamed  of  your  behavi- 
our. 

Lucilia.  It  can  proceed  from  nothing  elfe,  Nicola, 
but  what  I  faid.  But  there  he  comes. 

Cleomes  to  Covicl.]  I  will  not  condefcend  to  fpeak 
to  her. 

Coviel.  I  will  follow  your  example. 

Lucilia.  What  means  this,  Cleontes,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ? 

Nicola.  What  ails  thee,  Coviel? 

Lucilia.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  uneafinefs? 

Nicola.  What  crofs  humour  poflefles  thee? 

Lucilia.  Are  you  dumb,  Cleontes? 

Nicola.  Have  you  loft  your  fpeech,  Coviel? 

Cleontes.  Was  ever  fuch  bafenefs? 

Coviel.  Oh!  the  Judas  in  petticoats. 

Lucilia.  1  fee  very  well  that  the  late  meeting  has 
enraged  you. 

Cleontes  to  Coviel.]  You  fee  ihe  is  fenfible  of  what 
fhe  has  done. 

Nicola.  The  reception  you  met  with  this  morning 
I  fuppofe  has  put  you  in  a  pet. 

Coviel  to  Cleontes.]  She  has  guefled  where  the  fhoe 
pinches. 

Lucilia.  Is  it  not  true,  Cleontes,  that  this  is  the  rea- 
fon of  your  being  angry? 

Cleontes.  Yes,  perfidious  maid,  that  is  it,  fince  I 
mud  fpeak;  and  I  muft  tell  you,  that  you  mail  not  tri* 
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umph,  as  you  imagine,  by  your  unfaithfulnefs.  I  am 
refolved  to  be  the  firft  to  break  off  all  connexions  be- 
tween us,  and  you  will  not  have  the  credit  of  diicard- 
ing  me.  I  (hall,  cloubtlels,  have  forne  difficulty  in  con- 
quering the  paffion  I  have  for  you:  it  will  caufe  me 
uneafinefs;  I  fhall.fufFer  fora  while;  but  I  fhallcom- 
pafs  my  point,  and  I  would  fooner  ftab  myfelf  to  the 
heart  than  have  the  weaknefs  of  returning  to  you. 

Coviel  to  Nicola  J  Like  mafter,  like  man. 

Lucilia.  Here  is  a  noife  indeed  about  nothing :  I  will 
tell  you,  Cleontes,  the  reaibn  that  made  me  avoid  join- 
ing you  this  morning. 

Cleontes  endeavouring  to  go  to  avoid  Lucilia.]  No, 
I  will  hear  nothing. 

Nicola  to  Coviel. 3  I  will  tell  you,  what  made  us  leave 
you  fo  fuddenly. 

Coviel  endeavouring  to  go  to  avoid  Nicola.]  I  will 
hear  nothing. 

Lucilia  following  Cleontes.]  You  muft  know  that 

this  morning 

'  Cleontes  wajks  about  without  regarding  Lucilia. ]No, 
I  tell  you. 

Nicola  following  Coviel.]  Know  that 

Coviel  walks  about  likewife  without  regarding  Nico- 
la.] No,  tiaitrefs. 

Lucilia.  Hear  me. 

Cieontes.  No. 

Nicola.  Let  me  fpeak. 

Coviel.  I  am  deaf. 

Lucilia.  Cleontes. 

Cleontes.  No. 

Nicola.  Coviel. 

Coviel.  No. 

Lucilia.  Stay. 

Cleontes.  Idle  fluff. 

F  4 
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Nicola.  Hear  me. 

Coviel.  No  fuch  thing. 

Lucilia.  One  moment. 

Cleontes.  Not  at  all. 

Nicola.  A  little  patience. 

Cov«el.  A  fiddle-ftick. 

Lueilia.  Two  words. 

Cleontes.  No,  it  is  over. 

Niccla.   One  word. 

Coviel.  I  have  done  with  you. 

Lucilia  flopping. 3  Well,  fmce  you  will  not  hear 
me,  remain  in  your  prefent  way  of  thinking,  and  do 
what  you  pleafe. 

Nicola  flopping  likewife.]  Since  that  is  thy  way, 
you  may  do  as  you  will  for  me. 

Cleontes.  Let  us  know  the  fubjecl:  then  of  this 
ftrange  behaviour. 

Lucilia  going  in  her  turn  to  avoid  Cleontes.]  I  do 
not  chufe  to  fpeak  any  more  to  you. 

Coviel.   Let  us  a  little  into  this  ftory. 

Nicola  going  likewife  in  her  turn  to  avoid  CovieJ.] 
I  will  not  inform  thee  now,  not  I. 

Cleontes  following  Lucilia.]  Tell  me 

Lucilin.   No,  I  will  tell  you  nothing. 

Coviel  following  Nicola.]  Say 

Nicola.  No,  I  will  fay  nothing. 

Cleontes.   Pray  now  do. 

Itucilia.   No,  I  tell  you. 

Coviel.  For  heaven's  fake. 

Nicola.   I  have  no  more  to  fay-  to  you. 
Cleontes.   I  befeech  you. 

Lucilia.   Let  me  alone. 

Coviel.  I  conjure  thee. 

Nicola.   Away  with  thee. 

Cleontes.  Lucilia! 
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Lucilia.   No. 
Coviel.   Nicola  I 
Nicola.  Not  at  all. 
Cleontes.   For  heaven's  fake. 
Lucilia.   I  will  not. 
Coviel.   Speak  to  me. 
Nicola.   Not  a  \vord. 
Cleontes.   Clear  up  my  doubts. 
Lucilia.  No,  I  will  not  concern  myfelf  about  you, 
Coviel.   Do  but  make  me  eafy. 
Nicola.  No,  it  is  not  my  pleafure. 
Cleontes.   Well,  11  nee  you  are  fo  indifferent  about 
making  me  eafy,  or   juflifying  yourfelf  as  to  the  un- 
worthy treatment  my  paflion  has  received  from  you, 
ungrateful  creature,   it  is  the  Jaft  time  you  {hall  fee 
me,  and  I  am  going  far  from  you  to  die  of  grief  and 
love. 

Coviel  to  Nicola.]    And  I  fhall  do  the  fame. 
Lucilia  to  Cleontes  who  is  going.]  Cleontes! 
Nicola  toCoviel,  who  follows  his  matter. 3  Coyiel! 
Cleontes  flopping.]  Well? 
Coviel  likewife  Itopping.]  Your  pleafure? 
Lucilia.  Whither  are  you  going? 
Cleontes.  Where  I  told  you. 
Coviel.  We  go  to  die. 
Lucilia,  Do  you  go  to  die,  Cleontes? 
Cleontes.  Yes,  hard-hearted  fair  one,  fi nee  you  will 
have  it  fo. 

Lucilia.  I?  I  have  you  die? 
Cleontes,  Yes,  you  wifh  it. 
Lucilia.  Who  told  you  fo? 

Cleontes  going  up  to  Lucilia.]  Would  you  not  have 
it  fo,  fmce  you  would  not  clear  up  my  fufpicions? 

Lucilia.  Is  that  my  fault?  If  you  had  but  given  me 
the  hearing,  mould  I  not  have  told  you  that  the  adven^ 
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ture  you  complain  fo  much  of,  was  occafioned  this 
morning  by  the  prefence  of  an  old  aunt  who  will 
absolutely  have  it,  that  the  mere  approach  of  a  man 
is  a  diflionour  to  a  girl;  who  is  perpetually  lec- 
turing us  upon  this  head,  and  reprefents  all  your  fex 
as  fo  many  devils,  whom  every  woman  who  would 
maintain  her  virtue  ought  to  avoid. 

Nicola  to  Coviel.],  There  is  the  whole  fecret  of  the 
affair. 

Cleontes.  Do  not  you  deceive  me,  Lucilia? 

Coviel  to  Nicola.]  Dofl  thou  not  put  a  trick  upon 
me? 

Lucilia  to  CleontesO  Is  it  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Nicola  to  Coviel.]   It  is  juft  as  you  have  heard. 

Covkl  to  Cleontes.]  Well,  Sir,  (hall  we  furrenderr 

Cleontes.  Ah,  Lucilia!  what  art  you  have  to  calm 
my  paflions  with  a  fingle  word !  How  eafily  do  we  fuf- 
fer  ourfelves  to  be  perfuaded  by  thofe  we  love ! 

Coviel.  Thofe  bewitching  devils  can  turn  us  any 
way  they  think  proper. 

SCENE     XI. 

MRS.    JORDAIN,    CLEONTES,    L  U  C  I  L  J  A> 
COVIEL,      NICOLA. 

MRS.    JORDAIN. 

I  HAVE  juft  been  ieeking  you,  Cleontes,  and  am 
glad  I  have  found  you.      My  hufband  is  a  com- 
ing,   catch  your  opportunity,    and  demand  Lucilia  in 
marriage. 

Cleontes.  Ah  !  madam,  how  you  charm  me  with 
this  goodnefs!  Could  I  receive  an  order  more  pleai- 
tng  ?  a  favour  more  agreeable  ? 
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SCENE     XII. 

MR.  J  ORDAIN,     MRS.  JORDAIN,     CLEONTES, 
L  U  CI  L  I  A,    C  O  V  I  E  L,    NICOLA. 

CLEONTES. 

SIR,  I  was  unwilling  to  employ  any  other  perform 
to  make  a  certain  demand  of  you,  which  I  have 
long  meditated.  The  confequence  is  a  fufficient  mo- 
tive for  me  to  undertake  it  in  my  own  perfon;  and, 
without  further  circumlocution,  I  fhall  inform  you,, 
that  the  honour  of  being  your  fon-in-law  is  an  illuftri- 
ous  favour  which  I  intreat  you  to  grant  me. 

Mr.  Jordain.    Before   I   give  you  an    anfwer,  Sir^ 
pray  tell  me  whether  you  are  a  gentleman. 

Cleontes.  Sir,  few  people  would  hefitate  to  reply  to* 
fuch  a  queflion.  Every  one  aflumes  this  title,  and  cu- 
ftom  now  a-days  feems  to  authorize  the^  theft.  For  my 
part,  I  confefs  to  you,  my  fentiments  in  this  matter- 
are  fomewhat  more  delicate.  I  look  upon  all  impo- 
fture  as  unworthy  an  honeft  man ;  and  that  it  is  a  bafe- 
nefs  to  difguife  the  condition  in  which  heaven  has  pla- 
ced us;  in  tricking  ourfelves  out  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  in  a  ftolen  title;  in  defiring  to  put  ourfelves  off 
for  what  we  are  not.  I  am  undoubtedly  born  of  pa- 
rents who  have  held  honourable  pofls  in  the  ftate.  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  fix  years'  fervice  in  the  army  j  and 
have  fortune  enough  to  maintain  a  tolerable  rank  in  the 
world;  but  for  all  this  I  will  not  give  myfelf  a  name, 
which  others  in  my  place  would  think  they  had  fuffi- 
eient  pretenfions  to,  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
am  no  gentleman. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Your  hand,  Sir,   my  daughter  is  not 
far  you, 
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Cleontes.  How? 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  are  no  gentleman,  you  {hall  not 
have  my  daughter. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What  would  you  be  at  then  with 
your  gentleman  ?  Are  we  gentle  folks  pray? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Hold  your  tongue,  wife. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Are  we  either  of  us  otherwife  defcen- 
ck-.d  tbr.n  of  plain  citizens? 

Mr.  Jordain.  There  is  a  fcandalous  reflection  for 
you! 

Mrs.  Jordain.  And  was  not  your  father  a  tradefmaa 
as  well  as  mine  ? 

Mr.  Jor-dain.  Plague  take  the  woman,  fhe  is  con- 
flantly  harping  on  this  firing.  It  your  father  was  a 
tradefman,  fo  much  the  worfe  for  him;  but  as  for 
mine,  they  are  ignorant  fools  that  fay  he  waf-  All  that 
I  have  to  fay  to  you,  is  that  I  will  have  a  gentleman 
for  my  fon-in-law. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Your  daughter  fhould  have  a  hufband; 
that  is  fuitable  to  her;  and  an  honefl  man,  who  is  rich 
and  agreeable,  would  be  much  better  for  her  than  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  beggar. 

Nicola..  That  is  very  true,  We  have  a  young  fquirc 
in  our  town  who  is  the  greateft  blockhead  that  I  ever 
fet  my  eyes  on. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Hold  your  prate,  Mrs.  Impertinence. 
Muft  you  always  be  meddling  ?  I  have  means  fuflici- 
ent  for  my  daughter,  and  want  nothing  but  honour,  and 
I  will  have  her  a  marchionefs. 

Mrs.  Jordain.   A.  marchionefs! 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  a  marchionefs.    •• 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Marry,  heavens  preferve  me  from  it! 

Mr.  Jordain    I  am  refolved  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  It  is  what  I  mail  never  confent  to. 
Matches  with  fuperiors  always  occailon  unhappinefs* 
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I  do  not  like  that  a  fon-in-law  fhould  have  it  in  his 
power  to  reproach  my  daughter  with  her  parents,  or 
that  me  mould  have  children  who  mould  be  afhamed 
to  call  me  grand-mother.  Should  fhe  come  and  vifit 
me  with  the  equipage  of  a  grand  lady,  and  through 
inadvertency  mifs  faluting  any  of  the  neighbourhood, 
they  would  not  fail  prefently  faying  an  hundred  idle 
things.  Do  but  fee,  would  they  fay,  this  lady  mar- 
chionefs,  what  haughty  airs  ihe  gives  herfelf!  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jordain,  who  was  glad  when  (he 
was  a  little  one,  to  play  with  us.  She  was  not  always 
fo  lofty  as  (he  is  now  5  and  her  two  grand-fathers  ac- 
quired their  riches  by  felling  cloth,  which  perhaps 
they  may  have  to  anfwer  for  in  the  other  world:  peo- 
ple do  not  generally  grow  fo  rich  by  being  honed.  I 
will  not  have  all  thefe  tittle-tattle  ftories;  in  one  word,. 
I  will  have  a  man  who  will  thank  me  for  his  wife,  and 
to  whom  I  can  fay,  fit  you  down  there,  fon-in-law,  and 
dine  with  me. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Thefe  are  only  the  fentiments  of  mean 
fouls,  who  delire  always  to  continue  in  a  mean  condi- 
tion. Let  me  have  no  more  replies ;  my  daughter  fhall 
be  a  marchionefs  in  fpite  of  the  world ;  and  if  you  vex 
me,  I  will  make  her  a  duchefs. 

SCENE     XIII. 

MRS.     JORDAIN,      LUCILIA,       C  L  E  O  N- 
TES,      NICOLA,      COVIEL. 

MRS.    JORDAIN. 

ET  not  this  difcourage  you,  Cleontes,  [to  Luci- 
lia.]  Follow  me,  daughter,  and  come  tell  your 
father  refolutely,  that  if  ycu  have  not  him,  you  will 
not  have  any  body. 
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SCENE     XIV. 

CLEONTES,       COVIEL. 
C  O  V  I  E  L. 

YO  U  have  made  a  pretty  piece  of  work  of  it  with 
your  delicate  fentiments. 

Cleontes.  What  could  I  do  ?  they  are  fuch  as  I  can- 
not fubclue. 

Coviel.  You  are  in  the  wrong  to  be  ferious  with- 
fuch  a  man  as  that.  Do  not  you  fee  that  he  is  a  fool  .* 
And  would  it  coft  you  any  thing  to  have  humoured 
his  whims? 

Cleontes.  You  are  in  the  right  j  but  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  neeeffity  to  prove  my  being  of  a  noble 
race  to  be  fon-itt-law  to  Mr.  Jordain.. 

Coviel  laughing.]   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cleontes.  What  do  you  laugh  at? 

Coviel.  At  a  thought  that  is  come  into  my  head  to 
put  a  trick  upon  our  fpark,  and  help  you  to  obtain 
•what  you  defire. 

Cleontes.  What  is  it? 

Coviel.  The  thought  is  abfoluely  droll. 

Cleontes.  What  is  it? 

Coviel.  There  was  a  certain  mafquerade  performed 
not  long  fince,  which  comes  in  here  the  beft  in  the 
world;  and  which  I  intend  to  infert  into  a  piece  af 
roguery  I  defign  to  make  for  our  coxcomb.  This  whole 
affair  looks  a  little  like  making  a  joke  of  him ;  but  with 
him  we  may  hazard  every  thing,  there  is  no  need  here 
to  ftudy  fincfle  fo  much,  he  is  a  man  who  will  play  his 
part  to  a  wonder ;  and  will  eafily  give  in  to  all  the  fharn 
tales  we  fhall  take  in  our  heads  to  tell  him.  I  have 
a£lorsj  I  have  habits  all  ready,  only  Jet  me  alone... 
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Cleontes.   But  inform  me  of  it. 
Coviel.  You  (hall  know  all,  but  let  us  begone,  for 
I  fee  him  coming. 

SCENE     XV. 
MR.    j  o  R  D  A  i  N    alone. 

I  Cannot  underftand  what  thefe  people  would  be  at  j 
they  have  nothing  but  great  lords  to  reproach  me 
with-,  and  I,  for  my  part,  fee  nothing  fo  fine  as  keep, 
ing  company  with  people  of  quality;  there  is  nothing 
but  honour  and  civility  among  them;  and  I  would  wil- 
lingly give  two  fingers  of  a  hand  to  have  been  born,  a 
count  or  a  marquis. 

SCENE     XVI. 

MR.    JORDAIN,      FOOTMAN. 
FOOTMAN. 

SIR,  here  is  the  count,  and  a  lady,  whom  he  is  han- 
ding in. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Good  lack  a-day!  I  have  fome  orders 
to  give.  Tell  them  that  I  will  wait  on  them  imme- 
diately. 

SCENE     XVII. 

DORIMENE,    DOR  ANTES,   FOOTMAN. 


FOOTMAN. 

Y  mailer  fays  he  will  be  with  you.  immediate- 
ly. 
Dorantes.  Very  well. 
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SCENE       XVIII. 

DORIMENE,        DORANTE    S. 
DORIMENE. 

I  HAVE  taken  a  flrange  flep,  Dorantcs,  in  fuf- 
fering  you  to  bring  me  to  a  houfe  where  I  know 
no-body. 

Dorantes.  What  place  then,  madam,  would,  you 
have  a  lover  choofe  to  entertain  you  in,  fince,  to  avoid 
clamour,  you  neither  allow  of  your  own  houfe  nor 
mine  ? 

Dorimene.  You  do  not  confider  that  I  am  every 
day  infenfibly  engaged  to  receive  too  -great  proofs  of 
your  pallion.  In  vain  do  I  refufe  things,  you  weary 
me  out' of  refiftaiice,  and  you  have  a  civil  kind  of  ob- 
flinacy,  which  makes  me  come  gently  into  whatfoever 
you  pleafe.  Frequent  vifits  have  commenced,  decla- 
rations came  next,  which  drew  after  them  ferenades 
and  entertainments,  which  were  followed  by  prefents. 
I  oppofed  all  thefe  things,  but  you  are  not  difheartned, 
and  you  become  matter  of  my  refolutions  ftep  by  ftep.- 
For  my  part,  I  can  anfwer  for  nothing  hereafter,,  and 
I  believe  in  the  end  you  will  bring  me  to  matrimony,, 
notwith  (landing  I  am  fo  averfe  to  it. 

Dorantes.  Faith,  madam,  you  ought  to  have  been 
in  that  ftate  before  now.  You  are  a:  widow,  and  de- 
pend upon  no  body  but  yourfelf.  I  am  my  own  ma- 
iler, and  love  you  more  than  my  life.  What  does  it 
flick  at  then,  that  you  mould  not,,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, complcat  my  happinefs? 

Dorimene.  Alas!  Dorantes,  there  muft  go  a  great 
many  qualities  on  both  fides,  to  make  the  marriage 
itatc  happy,  and  two  of  the  moft  reaforrable  perfons  in 
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the  world  have  often  much  ado  to  compofe  an  union 
to  both  their  fatisfactions. 

Dorantes.  You  are  in  the  wrong,  madam,  to  repre- 
fent  to  yourfelf  fo  many  difficulties  in  this  affair;  and 
the  experience  you  have  had  is  no  rule  for  others. 

Dorimene,  In  fhort,  I  always  abide  by  this.  The 
expences  you  put  yourfelf  to  for  me,  gives  me  unea- 
fmefs  for  two  reafons ;  one  is,  they  engage  me  more 
than  I  could  wifti ;  and  the  other  is,  I  am  fure,  na 
effence  to  you,  that  you  cannot  do  this,  but  you 
muft  incommode  yourfelf,  and  I  would  not.  have  you 
do  that. 

Doiantes.  Thefe  are  trifles,  madam,  and  it  is  not 
fey  that 

Dorimene.  I  know  what  I  fay;  and,  amongft  other 
things,  the  diamond  you  forced  me  to  take,  is  of  a  va- 
Jue 

Dorantes.  Pray,  madam,  fet  not  fuch  a  value  upon 
a  thing  my  love  thinks  unworthy  of  you:  and  permit 
But  here  comes  the  mafter  of  the  houfe. 

SCENE     XIXf 

MR.    JORDAIN,     DORIMENE,     DORANTES. 

MR.  JORDAIN,  after  having  made  two  bows,  finding 
himfelf  too  near  Dorimene.. 

A  LITTLE  farther,  madam. 
Dorimene.  How? 

Mr.  Jordain.   One  ftep,  if  you  pleafe. 
Dorimene.  What  then? 
Mr.  Jordain.  Fall  back  a  little  for  the  third. 
Dorantes.  Mr.  Jordain,  madam,  knows  the  world, 
Mr.  Jordain.  Madam,  I  efteem  it  the  greateft.  ho- 
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nour  to  Be  fo  fortunate,  to  be  fo  happy,  to  have  the  fe- 
licity that  you  mould  have  the  goodnefs,  to  grant  me 
the  favour,  to  do  me  the  honour,  to  honour  me  with 
the  favour  of  your  prefence;  and  had  I  alfo  the  merit 
to  merit  a  merit  like  yours,  and  that  heaven — envions 
of  my  good — had  granted  me — the  advantage  of  being 
worthy — of — 

Dorantes.  Enough,  Mr.  Jordain,  my  lady  hates  too 
many  compliments,  and  ihe  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  your  under/landing,  [afide  to  Dorimene.]  This 
is  a  foolifh  cit,  as  you  may  fee  by  his  whole  behavi- 
our. 

Dorimene  a/ule  to  Dorantes.]  It  is  not  very  difficult 
to  perceive  that. 

Dorantes.  Madam,  this  gentleman  is  one  of  mylin- 
cere  friends. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  do  me  too  much  honour. 

Dorantes.  A  very  polite  man.- 
-  Dorimene.   I  greatly  efteem  him. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  have  done  nothing  yet,  madam,  to 
merit  this  favour. 

Dorantes  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  Take  good  care 
you  do  not  mention  the  diamond  ring  you  gave  her. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Dorantes.]  May  not  I  afk  her 
only  how  fhe  likes  it? 

Dorantes  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  How!  take  fpecial 
care  you  do  not.  It  would  be  very  low  and  ill-bred 
of  you  j  and  to  acl  like  a  man  of  gallantry,  you  mould 
make  as  if  it  were  not  you  who  made  the  prefent.  [a- 
loud.]  Mr.  Jordain,  madam,  fays  that  he  is  in  raptures 
to  fee  you  at  his  houfe. 

Dorimene.  He  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Doranres.]  I  am  very  much  o- 
bliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  fpeakmg  to  her  in  that  manner 
on  my  account. 
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Dorantes  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  I  have  had  mucria- 
do  to  prevail  on  her  to  come  hither. 

Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Dorantes/]  I  do  not  know  how 
to  thank  you  enough  for  it. 

Dorantes.  He  fays,  madam,  that  he  thinks  you  the 
moft  charming  perfon  in  the  world. 

Dorimene.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Madam,  it  is  I  who  am  fo  to  you, 
and  - 

Dorantes.  Let  us  think  of  fitting  down  to  table. 

SCENE     XX. 

MRS.   JORDAIN,   DORIMENE,   DO- 
RANTES,  FOOTMAN. 

FOOTMAN  to  Mr.  Jordafn. 

SIR,  every  thing  is  ready. 
Dorantes.  Come  then,  lejt  us  fit  down  to  table  j 
and  order  the  muficians  to  come  in. 


A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

DORIMENE,       MR.      JORDAIN,       DORANTES, 
THREE     MUSICIANS,    FOOTMEN. 


DORIMENE. 

HIS  is  a  fumptuous  entertainment  indeed,  Da- 

rantes. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  are  pleafed  to  banter,  madam,  I 
it  were  more  worthy  of  your  acceptance.  QDori- 
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mene,  Mr.  Jordain,  Dorantes,  and  three  muficians  fit- 
down  at  the  table.] 

Dorantes.  Mr.  Jcrdain,  madam,  is  perfectly  right 
in  what  he  fays,  and  he  obliges  me  in  paying  you,  af- 
ter fo  genteel  a  manner,  the  honours  of  his  houfe.  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  entertainment  is  not  worthy 
of  you.  As  it  was  myfelf  that  ordered  it,  and  I  am 
not  fo  clear-fighted  in  thefe  affairs,  as  certain  of  our 
friends,  you  have  here  no  very  artful  feaft;  and  you 
will  find  incongruities  of  good  cheer  in  it,  fome  bar- 
barifms  of  good  tafle.  Had  our  friend  Damis  lent  his 
afliftance,  every  thing  had  been  done  by  rule;  ele- 
gance  and  erudition  would  have  run  through  the  whole, 
and  he  would  not  have  failed  exaggerating  all  the  parts 
of  the  entertainment  he  gave  you,  and  force  you  to 
own  his  great  genius  in  the  fcience  of  good  eating-,  he 
would  have  told  you  of  bread  deRive,  with  the  golden 
kiffing-cruft,  raifed  too  all  round  with  a  cruft  that 
crumples  tenderly  in  your  teeth;  of  wine  with  a  vel- 
vet fap,  armed  with  a  tartnefs  not  too  poignant;  of  a 
breafl  of  mutton  fluffed  with  parfley;  of  a  loin  of  veal 
thus  long,  white,  delicate,  and  taftes  like  alrnond-pafte; 
partridges  of  a  fuper-excellent  flavour;  and  then  by 
way  of  farce  or  entertainment,  of  a  foup  with  gclly 
broth,  fortified  with  a  young  plump  turkey-pout,  gar- 
nifhed  with  pigeons,  and  fmothered  with  onions  and 
fuccory.  But  for  my  part,  I  confefs  to  you  my  ig- 
norance; and  as  Mr.  Jordain  has  juftly  obferved,  I 
tvifh  the  repaft  were  more  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

Dorimene.  I  make  no  other  anfwer  to  this  compli- 
ment than  eating  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Ah !  what  pretty  hands  are  there ! 

Dorimene,  The  hands  are  fo  fo,  Mr.  Jordain;  but 
you  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  diamond,  which  is  very  fine. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I,  madam?    I  would  not  mention  it 
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For  the  world,  it  would  be  quite  ill-bred.  The  diamond 
is  a  mere  trifle. 

Dorimene.    You  eat  very  little,  Mr.  Jordain. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  have  too  much  goodnefs 

Dorantes  having  made  figns  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  Come, 
give  ibme  wine  to  Mr.Jordain,  and  to  thofe  gentlemen, 
who  will  favour  us  with  a  fong. 

Dorimene.  Mufic  is  an  excellent  feafoner  to  good 
cheer.  I  muft  own  I  was  never  more  elegantly  treat- 
ed. 

Mr-  Jordain.  Madam  it  is  not 

Dorantes.  Mr.  Jordain,  iet  us  liften  to  thefe  gentle, 
men,  their  mufic  will  be  better  than  anything  we  can 
pofBbly  fay, 

JFirft  and  Second  MUSICIAN  together,  each  having  a 
glafs  in  his  hand. 

Put  it  round,  my  dearPhillis,  invert  the  bright. glafs; 
Oh  what  charms  to  the  cryftal  thofe  fingers  impart! 
You  and  Bacchus  combin'd,  all  refiftance  furpafs, 
And  with  paflion  redoubled  have  ravifh'd  my  heart. 
'Twixt  him,  you,  and  me,  my  charmer,  my  fair, 
Eternal  aiteclion  l«t's  fwear. 

At  the  touch  of  thofe  lips  how  he  fparkles  more  bright! 

And  his  touch  in  return,  thofe  lips  does  embellim: 
I  cou'd  quaff 'em  all  day,  and  drink  bumpers  all  night. 
What  longing  each  gives  me,what  gufto,what  relifh ! 
Twixt  him,  you,  and  me,  my  charmer,  my  fair, 
Eternal  aflecbion  let's  fwear. 
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Second  and  Third  MUSICIAN  together. 

Since  time  flies  fo  nimbly  away, 

Come  drink,  my  dear  boys,  drink  about; 

Let's  hufband  him  well  while  we  may, 
For  life  may  be  gone  before  the  mug's  out. 

When  Charon  has  got  us  aboard, 

Our  drinking  and  wooing  are  paft; 

We  ne'er  to  lofe  time  can  afford, 
For  drinking's  a  trade  not  always  to  laft. 

Let  your  puzzling  regues  in  the  fchools, 

Difpute  of  the  Bonum  of  man; 

Philofophers  dry  are  but  fools, 
The  fecret  is  this,  drink,  drink  off  your  can. 

When  Charon  has  got  us  aboard, 

Our  drinking  and  wooijig  are  paft, 

We  ne'er  to  lofe  time  can  afford, 
For  drinking's  a  trade  not  always  to  laft« 

All  three  together. 

Why  hoh  there!    fome  wine,  boys1,    come  fill  the  glafs, 

fill, 
Round  and  round  let  it  go,  till  we  bid  it  ftand  ftill. 

Dorimene.  Vaftly  well  fung,  and  the  words  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  fee  fomething  here  though,  madam, 
more  excellent. 

Dorimene.  Hey!  Mr.  Jordain  is  more  gallant  than 
I  thought  he  was. 

Dorantes.  How,  madam!  who  do  you  take  Mr. Jor- 
dain for  ? 
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Mr.  Jordain.  I  wifh  fhe  would  take  me  for  what  I 
could  wifh  to  ftile  myfelf. 

Dorimene.   Again? 

Dorantes  to  Dorimene.]   You  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Jordain.  She  fhall  know  me  whenever  flic 
pleafes. 

Dorimene.  Oh!  Too  much. 

Dorantes.  He  is  one  who  has  a  repartee  always 
ready.  But  you  do  not  fee,  madam,  that  Mr.  Jordain 
eats  all  the  pieces  you  have  touched. 

Dorimene.  I  am  really  very  much  charmed  with 
Mr.  Jordain. 

Mr.  Jordain.  If  I  could  charm  your  heart  I  fliould 
be 

SCENE     II. 

MRS.    JORDAIN,     MR.  JORDAIN,     DORIMENE, 
DORANTES,    MUSICIANS,    FOOTMEN. 

MRS.  JORDAIN. 

HEY-DAY!  \vhy  here  is  a  jolly  company  of 
you,  and  I  plainly  fee  mine  was  not  expected. 
It  was  for  this  pretty  affair  then,  Mr.  Hufband  of 
mine,  that  you  were  in  fuch  a  violent  hurry  to  fend 
me  to  dine  with  my  fitter;  I  jufl  now  found  open 
houfe  below,  and  here  I  find  a  dinner  fit  for  a  wed- 
ding. This  is  the  way  you  fpend  your  money,  and 
thus  it  is  you  feafl  the  ladies  when  I  am  from  home, 
with  your  balls  and  your  concerts;  very  fine  doings, 
.truly ! 

Dorarstes.  What  do  you  mean,  Madam  Jordain?  I 
dare  fay  you  are  not  in  your  right  fenfes,  to  fay  that 
your  hufband  fpends  his  money,  and  that  it  is  he  who 
-entertains  my  lady?  Know,  pray,  that  it  is  I  do  it,  that 
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he  only  lends  me  his  houfe,  and  that  you  ought  to  Con- 

fider  a  little  better  what  you  fay. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  Mrs.  Impertinence,  his  lordfhip 
gives  this  entertainment  to  her  ladyfhip,  who  is  a  per- 
fon  of  quality.  He  does  me  the  honour  to  borrow 
my  houfe,  and  is  pleafed  to  admit  me  as  one  of  his 
guefts. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  It  is  all  fluff  this.  I  know  what  I 
know. 

Dorantes.  Mrs.  Jordain,  pray  make  ufe  of  your  fpec- 
tacles. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  I  have  no  need  of  fpe&acles,  Sir,  I 
am  clear-fighted  enough;  I  have  fmelt  things  out  a 
great  while  ago,  1  am  no  afs.  Jt  is  bafe  in  you,  who 
are  a  great  lord,  to  make  fuch  an  ideot,  as  you  do,  of 
my  hufband.  And  you,  madam,  who  are  a  great  la- 
dy, it  is  neither  handfome,  nor  honeft  in  you,  to  fow 
diflenfion  in  a  family,  and  to  encourage  my  hufband 
to  make  love  to  you. 

Dorimene.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
Did  you  mean  to  make  a  jeft  of  me,  Dorantes,  by 
bringing  me  here  to  be  expofed  to  the  filly  vifions  of 
this  raving  woman? 

Dorantes  following  Dorirnene  who  goes  outO  Ma- 
dam, why,  madam,  where  are  you  running? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Madam My  lord,  make  my  ex* 

cufes  to  her,  and  perfuade  her  to  return,  if  poflible. 
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SCENE       III. 

-MRS.    J  0  R  D  A  I  N     AND     MR.    JORDAIN,    FOOT- 
MEN 

MR.    J  O  R  D  A  I  N. 

YOU  fee  what  a  fine  piece  of  work   you    have 
made, Mrs.  Impertinence;  youcpme  and  affront 
me  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  drive  people  of  qua- 
lity away  from  my  houfe. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  1  value  not  their  quality. 
Mr.  Jordain.   I  do  not  know  what  hinders  me,  you 
gipfty,  from  breaking  your  head  with'the  fragments  o£ 
the  feaft  you  came  to  difturb. 

[Footmen  take  away  the  table. 
Mrs.  Jordain  going.]  I  laugh  at  all  this.      I  defend 
my  own  nghts,  and  I  am  fure  of  having  all  the  marri- 
ed women  on  rny  fide. 

Jvlr.  Jordain.  You  do  well  to  leave  me,  elfel 

S  C  E  N  E     IV, 

MR.    JORDAIN     alone. 

WHAT  a  pity  it  is  that  fhe  came  here  at  this 
moft  unlucky  time!      I  was  in  the  humour 
of  faying  the  prettied  things  in  the  world,   and  never 
did. I  find  myfelf  fo  witty       But  who  the  devil  is  this 
coming? 


Vol..  V. 
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SCENE     V. 

MR.  JOKDAIN,    COVIEL   difguifed. 

C    O     V     I    E    -L. 

GOod -morrow,  Sir;   I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  you. 

Mr.  Jordain.  'Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  fay  that  I  do 
know  you. 

Coviel.  Very  probable;  but  I  remember  you  fince 
you  were  not  thus  tail. 

Mr.  Jordain.   Me? 

Coviel.  Yes,  you:  you  were  one  of  the  -fweeteft 
children  in  the  world;  and  all  the  "ladies  ufed  to  take 
you  in  their  arms  to  kifs  you. 

Mr.  Jordain.  To  kifs  me? 

Coviel.  Yes,  I  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  your  father. 

Mr.  Jordain.    Of  the  worthy  gentleman  my  father? 

Coviel.  'Yes.   He  was  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Mr.  'Jordain.   What  do  you  fay? 

Coviel.  rl  fay  that  he  was  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Mr.  "Jordain.  My  father? 

Coviel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jordain.   And  you  knew  him  then? 

Coviel.   Indeed  I  did. 

Mr.  Jordain.  And  did  you  know  laim  for  a  gentle- 
man ? 

Coviel.   Moft  certainly. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Well,  this  is  an  odd  world,  and  it  is 
rot  to  be  wondered  at. 

Coviel.    How? 

Mr.  Jordain.   Why,  there  are  feme  ridiculous  pco-' 
p!e,  who  would  infift  that  he  was  a  tiadefman. 
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Coviel.  He  a  tradefman  !  It  is  a  mere  {caudal,  he 
never  was  one.  All  the  affair  was,  that  being  a  very  o- 
bliging,  officious,  worthy  gentleman,  and  'V.-ing  a  great 
•connoifleur  in  fluffs,  he  ufed  to  pick  tiitm  up  every 
where,  have  them  carried  to  his  houfe,  and  gave  them 
to  his  friends  for  money.  A  tradefman  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  am  very  glad  of  your  acquaintance, 
that  you  may  bear  witnefs  that  my  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman, 

Coviel.  I  will  fwear  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Jordain.  You  will  very  much  oblige  me.  But 
r/hat  bufmefs  brings  you  to  me  ? 

Coviel.  Since  my  acquaintance  with  the  late  gen- 
tleman your  father,  honed  gentleman,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  I  have  made  a  tour  round  the  globe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Round  the  globe? 

Coviel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  fancy  it  is  a  huge  rray  off,  that  fame 
country. 

Coviel.  Moft  certainly.  'It  is  but  four  days  fince  E 
returned  from  thefe  tedious  travels  of  mine:  and  be- 
caufe  I  have  an  intereil  in  every  thing  that  concerns 
you,  I  come  to  tell  you  the  beft  nev/s  you  can  poflibly 
receive. 

Mr.  Jordain.  And  pray,  what  is  that? 

Coviel.  You  know  that  the  fon  of  the  great  Turk 
s  juft  arrived? 

Mr.  Jordain.  L?  No. 

Coviel.  How?  He  has  a  moft  magnificent  train :  all 
the  world  goes  to  fee  him,  and  he  has  been  received 
ivill  all  the  honours  due  to  a  perfon  of  his  importance. 
Mr.  Jordain.  In  troth,  I  did  not  know  that. 
Coviel.   But  what  will   give  you  the  greateft  plea- 
iire  is,  that  he  is  in  love  with  your  daughter. 
Mr.  Jordain.  "Who,  the  fon  of  the  great  Turk  ? 
G  2 
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Coviel.   Yes,  and  wants  to  be  your  fon-m-law. 
Mr.  Jordain.    My  fon-ia-law?   the  fon  of  the  great 
Turk  my  fon-in-law  ? 

Coviel.  Even  fo.  As  I  have  been  to  fee  him,  and 
pnfe£Uy  underfland  his  language,  we  had  a  long  con- 
verfation  together;  and  after  fome  other  difcourfe,  fays 
-he  to  me,  Acciam  crvcfolcr,  oncb  alia,  mcujlaph  gidelum 
amanahem  varahini  oiijjere  carbulath?  That  is  to  fay, 
Have  you  not  feen  a  beautiful  young  creature,  who  k 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jordain,  a  gentleman  of  Paris? 

.Mr.  Jordain.  Did  the  fon  of  the  great  Turk  fay 
that  of  me? 

Coviel.  Yes.  When  I  told  him,  that  I  knew  you 
.perfectly  well,  and  that  I  had  feen  your  daughter,  ah; 
fays  he  to  me,  Marababa  Jahem;  that  is  to  fay,  Ah! 
how  am  I  enamoured  with  her! 

Mr.  Jordnin.  Mar  aba  bafahem  means,  AhJ.   how  an> 

'\  enamoured  with  hej? 

Coviel.   Yes. 

Mr.  •Jordain,  Marry,  you  did -well  to  tell  me  fo,  for 

I  fnould  never  have  thought  that  'Marababa  fabem  had 

meant,  Ah!    how  am  I  enamoured  with   her!      The 

Tui'kiih  is  an  excellent  language! 

Coviel.  More  fo  than  you  imagine.    Do  you  know 
very  well  what  isthe  meaning  of  Cacaramouchtn  ? 
Mr.  ]o\&2L\v...Cacaram3Uchen?   Indeed  I  do  not. 
Coviel.  It  means,  my  dear  foul. 
Mr.  Jordain.  Cacaramouchen  means,  my  dear  foul? 
Coviel.  Yes. 

MJ.  Jordain.  "Why,  it  is  very  wonderful!  Cacara-i 
.meuc'xn,  my  dear  foul.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
it?  I  am  perfectly  confounded  at  it. 

Coviel.  In  fhort,  to  finiih  my  embafly,  he  comes  ta 
demand  your  daughter  in  marriage-,   and  to  have  a  fa« 
who.fliould  be  fuitaWe  to  him, -he  defigaa 
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to  make  you  a  Mam  amove  hi,  which  is  a  certain  great 
rank  in  his  country, 

Mr.  Jordain.  A  Mamamntcbl? 

Coviel.  Yes,  a  Mamamouchi:  rhar.  is  to  fay,  in  our- 
language,  a  Paladine.  Now  Paladine,  with  the  anti- 

ents Paladine,  I  fay,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 

mere  noble  than  this;  and  you  wilt  rank  with  the 
grandeft  lords  upon  earth. 

•  Mr.  Jordain.  The  fon  of  the  great  Turk  does  me  a 
great  deal  of  honour,  and  I  defire  you  will  bring  hira 
here,  that  I  may  return  him  my  hearty  thanks. 

Coviel.  How?  Why  he  is  jufta  coming  hither. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Is  he  a  coming  hither? 

Coviel,  Yes.  And  he  brings  all  things  along  with 
foirn  for  the  ceremony  of  your  dignity. 

Mr.  Jordain.  He  does  not  want  to  put  off  any  time. 

Coviel.   His  love  will  fuffer  no  delay. 

Mr.  Jordain.  All  that  perplexes  me,  in  this -cafe,  is 
that  my  daughter  is  an  obfiinate  huffy,  who  has  taken 
into  her  head  one  Cleontes,  arid  (lie  has  fworn  to  have 
him  or  ncbcdy. 

Coviel.  She  will  change  her  opinion,  when  (he  fees 
the  fon  of  the  grandTurk;  and  it  happens  very  lucki- 
ly, though  fomewhat  unaccountable,  that  the  fon  of  the 
grand  Turk  very  much  refembles  this  Cleontes.  I 
juft  now  came  from  him,  they  (hewed  him  mej  and 
the  love  (he  bears  for  one,  may  eafily  pafs  to  the  other, 
and But  here  comes  the  prince. 
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S  C  E  N  E     VI. 

CLEONTES  like  a  Turk,  three  pages  bearing  \< 
train  of  Cleontes,  Mr.  JORDAIN,  Co  vi  EL. 

CLEONTES. 

AMBGUSAHIM  cqui  boraf,  Icrdina,  falamalequL 
Coviel  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  That  is  to  fay,  Mr.  Jor- 
dain, may  your  heart  be  all  the  year  like  a  rofe-bufh  in 
blofTom.  It  is  a  polite  way  of  faluting  perfons  in  his 
country. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  am  his  Turkifh  highnefs's  moft  hum- 
ble fervant. 

Coviel.  Carlgar  cambotc  oujlin  mcraf. 

Cleontes.  Oujlin  y.oc  cntamah-qui  bafum  bafe  alia  nw 
ran.- 

Coviel.  He  fay?,  may  heaven  give  you  the  ftrength 
of  lions,  and  the  prcidcnce  of  ferpents. 

Mr.  Jordain.  His  TurkHh  highnefs  does  me  too 
much  honoiy;  and  I  wifh  htm  all  manner  of  prcf- 
periLT. 

Coviel.  Ojfa  bimitnnfadotbab&lly  orncaf  ciiram. 

Cleontes.  Bel-men, 

Coviel.  He  fays  that  you  fhould  go  with  him  im- 
mediately to  prepare  yourfelf  for  the  ceremony,  in- or- 
der afterwards  to  fee  your  daughter,  and  to  conclude 
tbe  marriage. 

Mr.  Jordain.  So-  marry  things  in  t\vo  words? 

Coviel.  Yest  it  is  the  nature  of  the  language,  to  fay 
a  great  deal  in  few  weeds.  Follow  him  cjuickly. 
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SCENE     VII. 

c     o     v     i     E     L      alone. 

HA,  ha,  ha!     Ffaitb,  this  is  very  comical.     What 
a  dupe!    Had  he  ftudied  his  part,  he  could  not 
have  played  it  better.     O,  hoh! 

SCENE     VIII. 

DOKA-NTES,      COVIEL. 
C  O  V  I  E  L . 

OH,  Sir,  I  befeech  you  lend  us  a  helping-hand  in 
an  affair  which  is  in  agitation. 

Dorantcs.  A  hi  ah!  Covielj  who  could  have  known 
thee  in  this  drefs? 

Coviel.   You  fee.    Ha,  ha! 

Dorontes.  What  do  you  laugh  at? 

Coviel.    At  fomething,  Sir,  that  well  deferves  it. 

Dorantes.  What  is  it?. 

Coviel.  I  could  £ive  you  a  good  many  times,  Sir,  to 
guefs  the  flratagem  we  are  making  ufe  of  with  Mr, 
Jordain,  to  get  his  daughter  for  my  mafter. 

Dorantes.  I  do  not  at  all  guels  the  ftratagem,  but  I 
dare  fay  it  will  have  the  de.fir.ed  effect,  fince  you  un- 
dertake it. 

Coviel.  I  know,  Sir,  you  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  fool  we  have  to  deal  with, 

Dorantes.   Tell  me  what  it  .is. 

Coviel.  Come  a  little  this:  way,,  if  you  pleafe,  to 
make  room  for  what  I  fee  a-coming.  You  may  be 
ffpeclator  of  part  of  the  ftory,  whilft  1  int'orm  you  of  the 
reft, 
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SCENE       IX. 

The  TURKISH    CEREMONY. 

The  MUFTI,  DERVISES,  TURKS   affifting  the 
Mu  F  T  i,  Singers  and  Dancers. 

SIX  Turks  enter  gravely,  two  and. two,  to  the  found 
of  inftruments.  They  bear  three  carpets,  with 
Tvhich  they,  dance  in  feveral  figures,. and  then  lift  them 
up  very  high:  the  Turks  finging,  pafs  under  the  car- 
pets, and  range  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  the  ftage. 
The  Mufti,  accompanied-by  Dervifes-,  clofe  the  march. 
THEN  the  Turks- fpread  the  carpets  on  the  ground, 
and  kneel  down  upon,  them,  the  Mufti  and  the  Der- 
yifes  {landing  in  the  middle  of  them  ;  while  the  Mufti 
invokes  Mahomet  in  dumb  contor/ions  and  grimaces, 
the  Turks  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  ground,  finging 
jllld)  railing  their  hands  to  heaven,  finging  Alla^  and 
fo  continuing  alternately  to  the  end  of  the  invocation  : 
when  they  all  rife  up,  iinging  Alln  ekber ;  then  two 
Dervifes  bring  Mr.  Jordain. 

SCENE     X. 

The   MUFTI,  DERVISES,  Turkifh    Singers   and 

Dancers,  Mr.  JORDAIN  cloathed  like  a  Turk, 

his  head  fhaved,  without  a  turbaa  or  fabre. 

The  MUFTI  to  Mr.  Jorcaia; 

IF  you  can  anfwer,  fpeak, 
If  not,  hold  your  tongue. 
I  am  Mufti, 
Who  art  thou  ? 
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If  you  do  not  underftand, 

Hold  thy  peace,  hold  thy  peace. 

£Two  Dervifes  retire  with  Mr  Jordain-r 

SCENE     XI. 
TheM UFTI,DER VISES,  TURKS  finging  and  dancing. 

MUFTI. 
'ELL  me,  Turks,  who  is  this, 

An  Anabaptift,  an  Anabaptift? 
The  Turks.  No. 
Mufti.  A  Zuinglian  ? 
The  Turks.  No. 
Mufti.   A  Coffite? 
The  Turks.  No. 

Mufti.  An  Uffite?  a  Morift?   a  Fronefl? 
The  Turks.  No,  no,  no. 
Mufti.  No,  no,  no.     Is  he  a  Pagan  ? 
The  Turks.  No. 
Mufti.   A  Lutheran  ? 
The  Turks.  No. 
Mufti.    A  Puritan  ? 
The  Turks.  No. 

Mufti.   A.Bramin?  aMoffiaa?  a  Zurian?  . 
The  Turks.  No,  no,  no. 

Mufti.  No,  no,  no.   A  Mahometan,  a  Mahometan? 
The  Turks.   Ay,  there  you  have  it. 
Mufti.  What  do  you-  call  him  ? 
The  Turks.   Jordain,  Jordain. 
Mufti  dancing.]  Jordain!   Jordain!  . 
The  Turks.   Jordain,  Jordain. 
Mufti.   To  Mahomet  for  Jordain,  . 
I  pray  night  and  day, 
G  5 
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That  he  would  make  a  Paladine 

Of  Jordain,  of  Jordain. 

Give  him  a  turban,  and  give  a  fabre, 

With  a  galley  and  a  brigantine,. 

To  defend  Paleftine. 

To  Mahomet  for  Jordain, 

I  pray  night  and  day. 

[To  the  Turks.] 

Will  Jordain  be  a  good  Turk  ? 
The  Turks.   Yes,  yes. 

Mufti  Tinging  and  dancing.]  If  a  la  ba,  ba  la  cbou,  ba. 
The  Turks.  Ha  la  ba,  ba  la  chout  ba  la  ba  ba, 

SCENE     XII. 

MUFTI,    DER  VISES,    MR.    JO-R  D  A  I  N,    TURKS 

firiging  anddancing. 

THE  Mufti  returns  with  the  ftate  turban,  which  is 
ef  an  immeafurable  largenefs,  garnifhed  with  lighted 
wax  candles,  four  or  five  rows  deep,  accompanied  by 
two  Dervifes  bearing  the  Alcoran  with  conic  cap^ 
garniihed  alib  with  lighted  candles. 

THE  two  other  Dervifes  lead  up  Mr.  Jordain,, and 
place  him  on  his  knees  with  his  hands  to  the  ground, 
fo  that  his  back,  on  which  the  Alcoran  is  placed,  may 
ferve  for  a  deflc  to  the  Mufti,  who  makes  a  fecond 
burlesque  invocation,  knitting  his  eyes-brows,  ftriking 
his  hands  fometimes.  upon  the  Alcoran>  and  toiling 
ever  the  leaves  with  precipitation;  after  which,  lift- 
ing up  his  hands,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Hcu. 

DURING  this  fecond  invocation,  the  aQiftant  Turks 
bo\ving  ('own  and  raiffng  thsmfelves  alternately,  'fing 
likewife,  !::•&,  k&t>  fcu^ 
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Mr.  JORDAIN  afide  after  they  have  taken   the   Al- 
coran off  his  back. 

OH!   I  am  tired  and  bruifed  almeft  to  death. 
Mufti  to  Mr.  JordainJ    Thou  wilt  net  Le  a 
rogue  ? 

The  Turks.  No,  no,  no. 

Mufti.  Not  be  a  thief? 

The  Turks.  No,  no,  no. 

Mufti  to  the  Turks.]  Give  the  turban. 

The  Turks.   Thou  wilt  net  be  a  knave? 

No,  no,  no. 
Not  be   a  thief? 

No,  no,  no. 
Give  the  turban; 
The  Turks   dancing  put  the  tr.rban  on  Mr.  Jordain's 

head  at  the  found  of  the  instruments. 
Mufti  giving  the  fabre  to  Mr.  Jordain.J  Be  bra  cr, 
and  be  no  coward, 

Take  the  fabre. 

The  Turks  drawing  their  fabres.]    Be  brave,  be  no 
coward, 

Take  the  fabre. 
The  Turks  dancing  flrike    Mr.    Jordain  feveral  times 

with  their  fabres,  to  muilc. 
Mufti.  Give,  give 
The  baftonade. 
The  Turks.    Give,  give 

The   baftonade.  * 
The  Turks  dancing  give  Mr.  Jordain  feveral  ftrokes  as 

before. 

Mufti.   Be  not  nfhamed, 
This  is  the  laft  affront. 

The  Turks.    Be   not  afharr.ed, 
This  is  the  laft  affront. 

THE  Mufti  begins  a  third  invocation.     The  Der- 
G  6 
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vifes  fupport  him  with  great  refpecV,  after  which  .tfc* 
Turks  tinging  and  dancing  round   the  Mufti,    retire 
with  him,   and  lead  off  Mr.  Jordain. 


A  C  T     V.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

MRS.     JORDAIN,      MR.     JORDAIN, 
MRS.     JORDA    I-N/, 

WHAT  is  the  matter  now?    Mercy  upon  us  i 
What  have  we  got  here!    "What   a  figure! 
"What!  are  you  turned  mountebank?  Speak  therefore, 
what  does  this  mean?  Who  has  bundled  you  up  thus? 
Mr,  Jordain.   What  impertinence,  to  fpeak  thus  to 
a  MawamcuchL' 

Mrs.  Jordain.    A  what? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  you  muft  (hew  me  refpeft  now,, 
Lam  j.ufl  made  z.Mamamcuchi. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Mama? 
mcuchi? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Mamameucbi  I  tell  you.  I  am  a  Ma.- 
mamouihi. 

Mrs.  Jordain.    What  a  beaft  is  that? 
Mr.  Jordain.  Alatnamouc/ji,  in  our  language,  figni- 
fies  a  Paladine. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  A.  B  aladin  ?  Are  you  of  an  age  to  be 
a  morrice-dancer? 

Mr.  Jordain.  What  a  blockhead!  I  fay  Paladine; 
it  is  a  dignity,  which  has  lately  been  conferred  on  ma 
with  great  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What  ceremony  pray? 
Mr.  Jordain.  Mahameta  per  Jordina. 
Mit  -:..  Jordain.  What  uocs  that  mean.?. 
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Mr.  Jordain.  Jordina>  that  is  to  fay,  Jordairu 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Well,  and  what  of  Jordain? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Volerfar  un  Paladina  de  Jordina, 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What? 

Mr.  Jordian.  Dar  turbanta  con  galera. 

Mrs.  Jordain;    What  is  the  meaning  of  thatt? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Per  defender  Pale/Una^. 

Mrs.  Jordain.    What  would  you  be  at? 

Mr.  Jordain.   Dara^  d<ira,  baftonnara. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What  is  this  fame  jargon  ? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Nvn  tener  hontat  quejta  Jlar  V ultima 
affronter 

Mrs.  Jordain.   What  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can 
all  this  be  ? 

Mr.  Jordain  finging  and  dancing.]  ffou  fa  ba,  ba  Li 
cJ)OUy  ba  la  bo.)   ba  la  da.      [Falls  down  to  the  ground; 

Mrs.  Jprdain.  Mercy  defend   us!      My  hufband  is 
turned  fool, 

Mr.  Jordain  getting  up  and  walking  ofFJ  Peace,  in* 
folence,  and  learn  the  refped~l  due  to  Mr.  Mcemamouchi. 
Mrs.  Jordain  alone.]  How  could  he  lofe  his  fenfes? 
I  muft  run  and  prevent  his  going  out  to  expofe  myfelf: 
[Seeing  Dorimeneand  Dorantes.]  So,  fo,  here  come 
the  reft  of  our  gang.  I.  dare  fwear  I  (hall  never  fee  an 
end  of  my  vexation* 

SCENE     IT. 

BORANTES,       DORIMENE. 
D    Cf  R    A   N    T   E   S. 

YE  S,  madam,!  will  divert  you  with  the  merrieffi 
thing  that  can  be-feen;   and  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  poflible,  in  the  whole  world,   to  find  fueh  another 
mafter-piece  of  folly  as  our  cit  here.      And  befides, 
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madam,  we  muft  endeavour  to  aflift  Cleontes  in  hisa- 
mour,  by  helping  him  to  carry  on  his  farce.  He  is  a 
very  pretty  gentleman,  and  deferves  every  thing  we 
can  do  for  him. 

Dorimene.  I  have  a  very  great  value  for  him,  and 
really  think  he  deferves  a  good  fortune. 

Dorantes-.  Befides,  we  have  here,  mcidam,  an  en- 
tertainment  that  will  fuit  us,  and  which  we  oughtnct 
to  lofej  and  I  muftyby  all  means,  fee  whether  my  fan- 
cy will  fucceed. 

Dorimene.  I  faw  there  magnificent  preparations, 
and  thefe  are  things,  Dorantes,  I  can  no  longer  fuiter. 
Yes,  I  am  refolved  to  put.  a  ftop,  .at  laft,  to  your  pro- 
fufions;  and  to  cut  fhort  the  enormous  expences  you 
are  at  on  my  account,  I  have  determined  to  marry  you 
out  of  hand.  This  is  the  real  fecret  of  the  affair,  and 
all  thefe  things  end,  as  you  know,  with  marriage. 

Dorantes.  Ah!  madam,  is,  it  pofiible  you  fhould  form 
fo  delightful  aiid  generous  a  refolution  in  my  behalf? 

Dorimene.  I  only  do  it  to  prevent  you  from  ruin- 
ing yourfelf ;  and  without  this,  I  fee  plainly,  that  be- 
fore it  is  long  yo»  will  not  be  worth  a  farthing. 

Dorantes.  How  am  I  obliged  to  you,  madam,  for 
the  care  you  take  to  preferve  my  eftate!  Both  it  and 
my  heart  are  wholly  at  your  difpofal. 

Dorimene.  I  mail  make  a  proper  ufe  of  them  both. 
But  here  comes  your  maaj  he  makes  an  admirable  ap- 
pearance, truly  I 
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SCENE     III. 

MR.    J  ORDAIN,    DORIMENE,    DORANTES. 
D  O  R  A  N  T  E  S.. 

SIR,  this  lady  and  I  are  come  to  pay  our  homage 
to  your  new  dignity,  and  heartily  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  marriage  you  are  concluding  betwixt  your 
daughter  and  the  Ion  of  the  grand  Turk. 

Mr.  Jordain  bowing  firft  in  the  Turkifli  manner.] 
Sir,  I  wifh  you  the  fr.reng.th  of  ferpents,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  lions. 

Dorimene.  I  was  exceeding  glad  to  be  one  of  the 
firft,  Sir,  who  fhould  come  to  rejoice  with  you  upon 
the  high  degree  of  glory  to  which  you  are  raifed, 

Mr.  Jorciain.  Madam,  may  your  rofe-tree  flower  all 
the  year  round;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
interefting  yourfelves  in  the  honour  which  have  been 
conferred  on  me;  and  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  fee  you 
returned  hither,  that  I  may  make  my  moft  humble  ex- 
cufes  for  the  ridiculous  behaviour  of  my  wife. 

Dorimene.  That  is  nothing  at  all,  I  readily  excufe 
fuch  little  ftarts  of  pafiion ;  your  heart  ought  to  be  pre- 
cious to  her,  and  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange  the  pofleffidn  of 
fuch  a  man  as  you  are,  fhould  give  her  fome  alarms. 

Mr.  Jordain.  The  pofieffion  of  my  heart,  madam,, 
is  wholly  yours. 

Dorantes,  You  fee,  madam,  that  Mr.  Jordain  is 
none  of  thofe  people  whom  prosperity  blinds;  he  (till 
remembers  his  friends,  even  in  the  midfl  of  his  great- 
nefs. 

Dorimene.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  noble  foul. 
Dorantes.  "Where  is  his  Turkifh  highaefs?     We 
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fhould  be  glad,  as  your  friends,  to  pay  our  dutiful  re- 
fpefts  to  him. 

Mr.  Jordain.  There  he  comes,  and  I  have  fent  to- 
bring  my  daughter  to  give  her  hand  to  him. 

SCENE     IV. 

MR.    JORDAIN,     DORIMENE,     D  O  R  A  N  T  E  S, 

CLEONTES   in  a  Turkifli  drcfs. 

DoRANTESto  Cleorttes. 

MOST  noble  prince,  we  come  to  compliment 
your  highnefs,  as   friends  of  the    gentleman 
your  father-in-law,  and  to  afllrre  you,  with  refpetl,  of 
our  moft  humble  fervices. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Where  is  the  interpreter,  to  tell  him 
who  you  are,  and  make  him  underftand  what  you  fay; 
you  ftiall  fee  that  he  will  anfwer  you,  and  he  fpeaks 
Turkifh  admirably.  Hola  there ;  where  the  duce  is 
he  gone?  [to  Cleontes.]  Stref,Jifif,Jirof,Jlraf.  The 
gentleman  is  a  grande  fegnore^  grande  Jignore^  gr&nde 
fegnore  i  and  madam  is  a  granda.  dama,  granda  dama* 
[.feeing  he  cannot  make  himfelf  underftood.]  Lack-a- 
day!  [to  Cleontes.]  Sir,  he  be  a  French  Mamamouchi^ 
and  madam  a  French  Mamamouchefs.  I  cannot  fpeak 
plainer.  Oh !  but  here  comes  the  interpreter. 
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SCENE     V. 

MR.      JORDAIN,       DORIMENE,       D  O  R  A  N» 

T  E  s,     e-LEQNTES'ina    Turkifh 
habit,    G  o  v  i  E  L    difguifed. 

M  R.     JO  R  D  A  I  N-. 

WH  ERE  do  you  run  ?  We  can  have  no  conver- 
fation  without  you.  [pointing  to  Cleontes.] 
Inform  him  that  the  gentleman  and  lady  are  perfons 
of  great  quality,  who  come  to  pay  their  compliments 
to  him,  as  friends  of  mine,  and  to  aifure  him  of  their 
fervices.  [to  Dorimene  and  Dorantes.]  Now  you  fhall 
hear  how  finely  he  anfwers> 

Goviel.  Alabala  crsciam,  acci  boram  alabamer*. 

Cleontes.  Catalequi  tub al  ourin  fetor  amaloucban. 

Mr.  Jordain  to  Dcrimene  and  Dorantes.]  Do  ye  fee  ? 

Coviel.  He  fays,  he  wifhes  that  the  rain  of  profperi- 
ty  may  at  all  feafons  water  the  garden  of  your  family. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  told  you  how  excellently  he  fpeaka 
Turkifh. 

Dorantes.   This  is  admirable* 

SCENE     VI, 

CLEONTES,      MR.    JORDAIN,     L  U  G  I  L  I  A,     DO- 
RIMENE,    DORANTES,    COVIEL. 

MR.    J  0  R  9  A  I  N. 

COME,  daughter,  come  near,  and  give  his  Turk- 
ifh  highnefs  your  hand,  who  does  you  the  ho- 
nour of  demanding  you  in  marriage. 

Lucilia.  Dear  father,  what  means  this  foolifh  drefc?. 
Are  you  going  to  play  a  part  in  tfce  farce? 
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Mr.  Jordain.  No,  no,  it  is  no  farce,  it  is  a  very  fe- 
rious  affair;  and  the  moft  honourable  for  you  that  pof- 
fibly  can  be  wifhed.  [pointing  to  Clcontest]  This  is 
the  hufband  I  give  you. 

LuciJia.   Give  me,  father? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  you.  Come,  give  your  hand,, 
and  thank  heaven  for  your  good  fortune. 

JLucilia.   I  will  not  marry. 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  will  make  you,  am  I  not  your  father? 

Lucilia.   I  cannot  confent. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Here  is  a  noife  indeed!  Come,  I  tell 
you.  Your  hand  here. 

Lucilia.  No,  father,  I  have  told  you  before  that  no 
power  on  earth  can  oblige  me  to  marry  any  other  pe.r~ 
fon  than  Cleontes;  and  I  am  determined  upon  all  ex- 
tremities rather  than [discovering  Cleontes.]  It  is 

true  that  you  are  my  father;  I  owe  you  abiolutc  obedi- 
ence; and  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  diipole  of 
me  according  to  your  pleafure. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Hah!  I  am  charmed  to  fee  you  re- 
turn fo  readily  to  your  dutv ;  and  it  is  a  pleafure  to  me 
to  have  fo  obedient  a  daughter. 

SCENE     THE     LAST. 

CLEONTES,     MRS.    JORDAIN,     MR.     JOR- 
DAIN,    LUCILIA,     D  O   II   I    M   E   N  L, 
DORANTES,      C  O  V  I  E  L. 

MRS.     JORDAIN. 

WHAT   is  the  matter  now,  hufband?      They 
tell  me   you  defign  to  marry  your  daughter 
to  a  mountebank. 

Mr.  Jordaia.  Peace,  impertinence,  you  are  always 
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coming  to  mix  your  extravagances  wkh  every  thing  > 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  teaching  you  reafon. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  It  is  you  whom  there  is  no  teaching 
to  be  wife,  who  are  perpetually  running  from  folly  tt> 
folly.  What  is  your  defign?  What  would  you  do 
with  this  croud  of  people? 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  am  going  to  marry  my  daughter  to 
the  fori  of  the  grand  Turk. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  To  the  fon  of  the  grand  Turk? 

Mr.  Jordain.  Yes,  [pointing  to  Coviel.]  Make  your 
compliments  to  him  by  the  interpreter  there. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with,  the  inter- 
preter; and  I  (hall  tell  him  plainly  to  his  face,  that  fee 
fhall  have  none  of  my  daughter. 

Mr  Jordain.  I  beg  you  would  hold  that  foolifh 
tongue  of  yours. 

Dorantes.  What,  Mrs.  Jordain,  do  you  oppefe  fuch 
an  honour  as  this?  Do  you  refufe  his  Turkifh  high- 
nefs  for  a  fon-in-law? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Pray,  good  Sir,  meddle  you  with 
your  own  affairs. 

Dorimene.  It  is  a  great  honour,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  rejected. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Madam,  I  beg  you  would  not  trou- 
ble yourteJf  about  what  no  ways  concerns  you. 

Dorantes.  It  is  our  frrendfhip  that  makes  us  inter- 
eft  ourfelves  in  what  is  of  advantage  to  you. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  I  fhall  eafily  excufe  your  friendfhip. 

Dorantes.  Your  daughter  is  all  obedience  to  her 
father's  pleafure.  * 

Mrs.  Jordain.  My  daughter  confent  to  marry  a- 
Turk? 

Dorantes.   Certainly, 

Mrs.  Jorciain.   Can  (he  forget  Cleontesf 

Dorantes.  What  would  one  not  do  to  be  a-pritiecfa? 
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Mrs.  Jordain.   I  would  ftrangle  htr  with-  my  own 
hands,  had  fhe  done  fuch  a  thing  as  this. 

Mr.  Jordain.  What  a  babbling  is  here!  I  tell  you 
this  marriage  fhali  be  confum mated. 

Mrs.  Jordain.    And  1  fay  it  fhall  not~ 

Mr.  Jordain.  What  a  noife  is  here  i 

Lucilia.   Mother! 

Mrs.  Jordain.    Go,  you  are  a.pitiful  huffy. 

Mr.  Jordain  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  What!  are  you 
angry  with  her  for  being  obedient  to  me? 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes,  fhe  ought  to  obey  me  as  well 
as  you. 

Ccviel  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Madam. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  What  would  you  fay  to  me,  yo«? 

Coviel.   One  word. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  nor 
your  word. 

Coviel  to  Mr.  Jordain. ],Sir,  would1  (lie  hear  me  but 
one  word  in  private,  I  will  prom ife  you  to  make  hejr 
eonfent  to  your  pleafure. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  I  will  not  confent  to  it. 

Goviel.   Only  hear  me. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  No. 

Mr.  Jordain  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Grve  him  the  hearing, 

Mrs.  Jordain.  No,  I  will  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  Jordain.   He  will  tell  you 

Mrs.  Jordain.   He  fhall  tell  me  nothing. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Do  but  fee  the  great  obllinacy  of  the 
woman !  Can  irdo  you  any  harm  to  hear  him  ? 

Coviel.  Only  hear  me;  you  may  do  your  pleafure 
afterwards.. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Well,  what  ? 

Coviel  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  We  have  made  Cgn» 
to  you,  madam,  this  hour.  Do  not  you  fee  plainly 
that  all  this  is  dome  purely  to  humour  your  hufbandV 
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folly  whom  we  have  impofed  upon  under  this  difguife? 
and  that  it  is  Cleontes  himfelf  who  is  the  fon  of  the 
great  Turk? 

Mrs.  Jordain  afide  to  Coviel.]  Oh,  hoh! 
Coviel  afide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]    And  that   it  is   me, 
Coviel,  \vho  am  the  interpieter? 

Mrs.  Jerdain  afide  to  Coviel.}  Hoh!  in  that  cafe, 
I  give  my  confenr. 

Coviel  aiide  to  Mrs.  Jordain.]  Do  not  feem  to  know 
any  thing  of  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Jordain  aloud.]  Yes,  it  is  all  done,  I  confent 
to  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Ay,  all  the  world  fubmitsto  reafon. 
[to  Mrs.  Jordain,]  You  would  not  hear  him!  I  knew 
he  would  explain  to  you  what  the  fon  of  the  great 
Turk  is. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  Yes,  yes,  he  has  explained  it  to  me 
fufficiently,  and  I  am  fatisfied  with  it.  Send  for  a 
notary. 

Dorantes.   That  is  well  faid.    And,  Mrs.   Jordain, 
•that  you  may  be   perfe£lly  contented,    and  that  you 
(hould  this  day  quit  all  jealoufy  which  you  may  have 
entertained  of  the  gentleman  your  hufband,  my  lady 
and!  fhall  makeufe  ofthefame  notary  for  cur  marriage, 
Mrs.  Jordain.   With  all  my  htarte 
Mr.  Jordain  afide  to  Dorantes  J    It  is  to  make  her 
believe. 

Dorantes  afide  to  Mr.  Jordain.]  We  muft  by  all 
means  amufe  her  a  little  with  this  pretenfe. 

Mr.  Jordain.  Good,  good,  [aloud.]  Let  fomebody 
.go  immediately  for  the  notary. 

Dorantes.  While  he  is  forming  the  contraft,  let  us 
divert  his  highnefs  with  the  entertainment  we  have 
made  for  him. 
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Mr.  Jordain.  Well  thought  on :  come,  let  us  take 
our  places. 

Mrs.  Jordain.  But  can  we  not  find  a  match  for 
poor  Nicola  too? 

Mr.  Jordain.  I  will  give  her  to  the  interpreter;  and 
mv  wife  to  any  body  that  chufes  her. 

Coviel.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir.  [afide.] 
Were  there  a  greater  fool  upon  earth  than  this,  I 
•ftsouM  certainly  goto  Rome  and  inform  the  Pope  of  it. 
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C    O    M    E    D     Y. 


The  IMPERTINENTS,  <z  Comedy  of  Three  4fls,  per- 
formed at  Vaux  in  duguft  1661,  and  at  Paris  at 
the  Theatre  of  the  Palace-Royal  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber the  fame  Tear. 


TH  E  theatreas  yet  refounded  with  the  juftapplaufe 
which  was  given  to  the  SCHOOL  for  HUS- 
BANDS, when  the  IMPERTINENTS  was  performed  at 
Vaux,  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Fouquet,  Superintendant 
of  the  Finances,  before  the  king  and  court.  Paul  Pe« 
liffbn,  famous  for  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  but  much 
more  fo  for  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  perfon  of 
M.  Fouquet,  even  in  his  misfortunes  compofed  the 
Prologue  to  it  in  praife  of  the  king:  the  fcene  of  the 
Hunter,  the  hint  of  which  the  king  gave  Moliere,  was 
afterwards  added  when  it  was  acted  at  St.  Germains. 
This  fpecies  of  comedy  is  almoft  void  of  all  plotj  the 
fcenes  having  no  neceffary  connection  with  one  ano- 
ther, you  may  change  the  order  of  them,  leave  out 
fome,  and  fubftitute  others  without  injuring  the  work; 
but  the  main  point  was  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the 
fpe&ator  by  the  variety  of  characters,  the  juftncfs  of 
the  portraits,  and  the  continued  elegance  of  the  fiyle; 
it  was  the  afiemblage  of  thefe  exquifite  beauties,  to- 
gether with  this  image,  or  rather  reality  itfelf  of  the 
embarraflments  and  importunities  of  a  court,  which 
made  the  Impertinents  meet  with  fo  much  fuccefs. 
VOL.  V.  H 


A     C    T    O 


DA  MIS,  guardian  of  Orphifa. 

ORPHISA. 

ERASTUS,  in  love  with  Orphifa. 

ALCIDORUS. 

LYSANDER. 

ALCANDER. 

ALCIPPUS. 

ORANTE. 

CLIMENE. 

DORANTES- 

CARITJDES. 

ORMIN. 

PHILINTES. 


Impertinents 


MONTAIGN,  fervant  ofEraftus. 

L'£SPINE,  fervant  of  Damis. 

LA  RIVIER-E,  and  two  other  fervants  of  Eraftus. 
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IMPERTINENTS. 

ACT    I.     SCENE    I. 

E  R  A  S  T  t;  S,    M  O  N  T  A  1  G  N. 

E  R  A  ST  U  S. 

heaven, under  what  planet  am  I  born, 
that!  rnuft be  continually  plagued  with  im- 
Pert^nents-?   Wherever!  go,  fortune  throws 
them  in  my  way>  and  every  day  1  fee  fome 
new  fpecies  of  them;    but  nothing  can  come  up  "to  this 
day's  impertinent.      In  fhort,  I  defpaired  of  being  free 
from  him,  and  a  thoufand  rimes  I  curled  the  innocent 
fancy,  which  I  took  at  dinner,  of  going  to  a  play  to 
amufe  myfelf;  I  was  feverely  puniihed  for  my   fins; 
I  will  give  thee  an  account  of  it,  for  my  paffion  rifes 
whenever  it  comes  into  my  head.  I  went  upon  the  ftage 
with  an  intention  to  attend  to  the  piece,  which  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  in  praife  of:   the  actors  began,  and 
all  the  people  were  iilcnt,  when  a  man  with  a  blufler- 
ing  air,  full  of  extravagance,  with    huge  pantaloons, 
brufhes  in,  crying,  Soho  there!   a  chair  immediately; 
and   with  his  intolerable  noife  difturbcd  the  company 
in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful   paffages    of  the    piece. 
Heaven  defend  us!  fays  I,  will  our  Frenchmen,  wlio  arc 
H  -2 
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corrected  fo  often,  never  learn  to  behave  like  fenfibJe 
men?  Mull  we  expofe  our  folly  in  a  public 
theatre,  and  by  the  noife  of  fools  confirm  what  is  laid 
everywhere?  While  this  refk£tion  made  me  flirug  up 
my  fhculders,  the  actors  feemed  defirous  to  go  on 
with  their  parts,  but  the  fellow  made  a  new  difturbance 
in  feating  himfelf,  and  though  he  might  have  fat  a- 
greeably  on  either  fide,  he  made  large  flrides  acrofs 
the  ftage,  placed  his  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
where  with  his  brawny  back  he  intercepted  the  actors 
from  three  fourths  of  the  pit.  They  fet  up  a  noife 
which  would  have  made  any  other  perfon  afhamed, 
but  he  did  not  mind  it  in  the  leaft,  and  would  have  re- 
mained in- the  fame  pofitron,  had  he  not  difcovered 
uie.  Ha!  marquis,  cried  he,  placing  himfelf  near 
me,  how  doflthou  do?  give  me  leave  to  embrace  thee. 
It  put  me  to  the  blufh,  that  people  mould  fee  I  was 
acquainted  with  fuch  a  hair-brained  fellow;  though  I 
know  very  little  of  him:  but  it  will  be  feen  in  thofe 
people  who  will  be  very  great  with  you  from  nothing, 
whofe  kifles  you  mu'ft  bear  as  you  tender  your  happi- 
nefs,  and  who  treat  you  with  fo  much  familiarity,  as  e- 
ven  to  thee  and  ihtu  you.  He  diredtly  afked  a  hun- 
dred trifling  queftions,  railing  his  voice  above  the 
actors.  Every  body  prefent  was  curfing  him,  and  I, 
by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  his  converfation,  toll  him 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  play.  Thou  haft  not  feen 
this  before,  marquis,  heh  !  Rat  me,  if  I  do  not  think  it 
very  droll,  r.nd  I  am  no  fool  in  thefe  things;  I  l|now 
by  what  rules  a  work  is  to  be  finifhed,  and  Corneilie 
reads  every  thing  that  he  does  to  me.  Upon  this  he 
gave  me  a  fhortaccoir.it  of  the  whole  piece,  telling  me 
fcene  by  fcene,  what  was  to  be  be  done  next,  and  c- 
ven:the  vcill-6  he  could  fay  by  heart  he  repeated  a- 
Kmd  to  me  in  the  piefence  of  the  a£lors.  It  was  to* 
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EC  purpofe  for  nre  to  refifl,  he  pufhed  his  point,  and 
towards  the  end  got  up  long  before  the  time;  for  theje 
fine  fellows,  to  a£l  genteelly,  take  great  care  above  all 
things  not  to  heajr  the  conclusion.  I  thanked  heaven, 
and  reafonably  thought  that  with  the  play  my  mifery 
was  ended :  but,  as  if  I  had  come  off  too  cheap,  my 
gentleman  joined  me  again;  rehearfed  his  exploits  to 
me,  his  great  virtue,  and  talked  of  his  good  fortune 
and  his  horfes,  the  favour  he  had  at  court,  fincerely 
offering  me  his  fervice  there.  I  returned  him  thanks 
with  a  genteel  nod,  confidering  all  the  time  attentive- 
ly how  I  mould  retreat:  he  obferving  me  upon  the 
move,  fays,  Come,  let  us  walk,  every  body  is  gone. 
Whea  we  got  into  the  ftreet,  he  fays,  Marquis,  come, 
let  us  go  to  the  ring,  you  fhall  fee  my  chariot  how 
well  contrived  it  is ;  dukes  and  lords  have  took  pat- 
tern by  it.  I  returned  him  thanks,  and  to  get  rid  of 
him,  faid,  I  had  a  certain  entertainment  to.  make. 
Hah!  egad,  I  will  make  one  at  it,  being  in  the  num- 
ber of  thy  friends,  and  difappoint  the  man  of  quality 
I  was  engaged  to.  I  dare  not  invite  a  peifon  of  your 
condition  to  fuch  poor  cheer  faid  I;  but  he  replied,  I 
am  a  man  of  no  ceremony,  and  go  only  to  have  a  lit- 
tle talk  with  thee;  I  declare  I  am  quite  tired  of  great 
entertainments.  I  told  him  it  would  be  wrong  to  dif- 
appoint the  company.  Thou  art  miftaken,  marquis., 
we  all  underftand  each  other,  and  I  prefer  an  enter- 
tainment with  thee.  I  ftruggled  within  myfelf,  was 
confufed  and  melancholy  at  the  unhappy  fuccefs  my  ex- 
cufes  had,  andwas  at  alofs  where  to  betake  myfelf  toget 
free  of  a  trouble  that  tormented  me;  when  an  elegant 
chariot,  loaded  before  and  behind  with  footmen,  flop- 
ped before  us,  from  whence  fprings  a  young  fellow 
drefled  moft  genteelly;  he  and  my  impertinent  meet- 
ng  to  embrace,  amazed  the  paflengers  by  their  vi- 
II  3 
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olent  encounters,  in  the  midft  of  which  I  flipped  a- 
way  without  faying  a  word.  I  had  long  groaned  un- 
der the  torture,  and  cnrfed  the  impertinent,  whofe 
obflinate  fondnefs  prevented  me  from  making  my  ap- 
pointment good  here. 

Montaign.  Ah,  Sir,,  men  would  be  too  happy  here 
below,  if  the  pleafures  of  this  life  were  not  mixed, 
•with  vexations;  we  cannot  have  every  thing  as  we 
would  wifh  it;  it  is  the  wiH  of  heaven  that  we  mould 
have  our  impertinents  here. 

Eraftus.  But  the  worft  of  all  my  impertinents  is- 
Damis,  the  guardian  of  the  lady  I  adore,  who  difap- 
points  all  the  hopes  Hie  favours  me  with  in  my  addrefles, 
and  notwithstanding  her  kindnefe,  prevents  me  from 
feeing  her.  It  was  in  this  walk  Orphifa  was  to  be; 
I  am  afraid  it  is  paft  the  hour  appointed. 

Montaign.  An  appointed  hour  is  not  always  confihr 
cd  to  the  limits  of  an  inftant,  it  has  generally  fome 
latitude. 

Eraftus.  That  is  true;  but  I  tremble,  and  the  ex- 
cefs  of  my  pafiion  makes  a  crime  even  of  nothing  to- 
wards her  I  love. 

Montaign.  If  this  perfect  love,  which  you  fo  well 
teftify,  makes  a  fault  of  nothing,  towards  her  you 
love;  in  return,  thejuft  pallion  fhe  entertains  for  you, 
makes  nothing  of  all  your  faults. 

Eraftus.   But  doft  thou  really  believe  fhe  loves  me  ? 
Montaign.  What!   do  you  (till  doubt  of  a  confirm- 
ed love? 

Eraftus.  How  can  a  heart  enflamed  with  love  be 
fatisfied  in  fuch  a  cafe?  It  is  afraid  of  flattering  itfelf,. 
and  in  the  midft  of  its  various  cares,  it  leaft  believes 
what  it  wifhes  moft  for.  But  let  us  go  in  fearch  of 
the  dear  creature. 

Mantaign.  Sir,  your  band  gapes  before. 
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Eraftus.  It  is  no  matter. 

Montaign.  Pray,  let  me  put  it  right. 

Eraftus.  Pho!  you  ftrangte  mej  fool,  let  it  be  as  ic 
is. 

Montaign.  Let  me  comb  you  a  little 

Eraftus.  Thou  haft  almoft  took  off  one  of  my  ear.? 
with  a  tooth  of  the  comb.  Was  ever  any  body  i» 
ftupid ! 

Montaign.  Your  pantaloons 

Eraftus.  Let  me  alone,  you  are  too  exacfc 

Montaign.  They  are  all  rumpled. 

Eraftus.  They  mail  be  fo. 

Montaign.  For  goodnefs  fake,  allow  me  to  brufh 
your  hat,  it  is  all  dufty. 

Eraftus.  Brufh  it  then,  fincel  muft  bear  all  this. 

Montaign.   Do  you  chufe  to  wear  it  cocked,  as  it  is? 

Eraftus.   S'death !  be  quick. 

Montaign.  It  would  be  fhameful 

Eraftus  having  waited  fome  time.]  It  is  enough. 

Montaign.   Have  a  little  patience. 

Eraftus.  Do  you  intend  to  keep  the  hat  for  ever.? 

Montaign.   It  is  done. 

Eraftus.   Then  give  it  me. 

Montaign  letting  the  hat  fall.]      Hey.J 

Eraftus.  There,  it  is  down!  A  plague  take  thee,  I 
am  finely  aflifted. 

Montaign.   Let  me  with  a  rub  or  two  take  off 

Eraftus.  I  will  not  have  it  done.  A  duce  take  all 
troublefome  fervants  who  fatigue  their  mafters,  and 
do  nothing  but  difpleafe  by  mere  affectation  of  being 
ufeful. 

H  4 
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SCENE     II. 

ORPHISA,      ALCIDORE,      ERASTUS, 
MONTAIGN. 

ERAS  T  U  S. 

IS  not  thisOrphifa  whocomes?  Yes,  it  is  fhe.   Where 
is  fhe  gone  fo  quick,  and  who  is  he  that  hands 
her?      [He  falutes  her  as  fhe  pafies  by,  and  fhe  turns 
her  head  from  him. 

SCENE     III. 

ERASTUS,       MONTAIGN. 
ERASTUS. 

HEAVENS!  am  I  awake?  Did  fhe  really  pafs 
me,  pretending  not  to  know  me?  What  can  I 
think?  What  fay  you?  Speak,  if  you  will. 

Montaign.  Sir,  I  fay  nothing,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  impertinent. 

Eraftus.  And  to  fay  nothing  to  me,  in  the  extremi- 
ty of  this  cruel  torture,  is  really  being  fo.  Make  fome 
atiiVer  to  my  opprefTed  mind.  What  am  I  to  ima- 
gine? Speak,  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

Montaign.  Sir,  I  fhall  be  filent,  and  do  not  defire 
to  affect  being  ufeful. 

Eraftus.  Plague  on  the  impertinent  puppy!  Go  fol- 
low them  ;  and  do  not  quit  them,  till  you  fee  what  be- 
comes of  them. 

Montaign  coming  back.j  Muft  I  follow  them  at  a 
diftance? 

Eraftus.  Certainly. 
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Montaign  coming  back.]  Without  being  perceived 
by  them,  or  appearing  as  if  J  were  fent  after  them  ? 

Eraftus.  No,  you  will  do  better  to  tell  them,  that 
you  follow  them  by  my  defire. 

Montaign  coming  back. 3  Shall  I  find  you  here, 
when  I  return? 

Eraftus.  Heaven  confound  thee!  I  date  fay  there 
never  was  fuch  an  impertinent  blockhead. 

SCENE     IV. 
E  R  A   s    T    u    s     alone. 

OH!   what  mifery  am  I  in!   it  had   been  happy 
for  me,  had  I  been  difappointed  of  this  fatal  ap- 
pointment.     Inftead  of  finding  every  thing  propitious 
to  me,  according  to  my  expectation,  I  have  feen  what 
flabs  me  to  the  heart, 

SCENE     V. 

LYSANDER,     ERASTUS. 
LYSANDER. 

MY  dear  marquis,  I  knew  it  was  thee,  even  at 
this  diftance,  under  theie  trees,  and  made  up 
to  thee  directly.  I  mufl  fing  to  thee,  as  one  of  my 
friends,  a  certain  air  of  a  little  courant  that  I  have  ( 
made,  which  all  the  people  at  court,  who  have  a^iy 
Ikill,  are  very  fond  of;  and  to  which  more  than  twen- 
ty have  already  made  verfes.  I  have  fortune,  birth, 
arcd  a  tolerable  good  employment,  and  make  a  figure 
in  France,  confiderable  enough;  but  I  would'not,  for 
all  I  am  worth,  but  have  made  that  air,  which  I  am  go- 
H  5 
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ing  to  {hew  thee:  fal,  lal,  hem,  hem;  pr'ythee  mind- 
it.  [He  fings  his  courant.]  Is  it  not  very  pretty? 

Eraftus.  Oh! 

•  Lyfander.  This  dole  is  pretty.  [He  fings  the  clofe 
over  again  four  or  fiye  times  fucceflively.]  Now  what 
is  your  opinion  of  it  ? 

Eraftus.  Very  pretty,  indead. 

Lyfander.  The  fteps  I  have  made  to  h  are  not  lefs 
agreeable;  and  above  all,  the  figure  has  a  furprifing 
grace.  [He  fings,  talks,  and  dances  all  together.]  Stayv 
the  man  crofles  thus:  then  the  woman  erofles  again: 
together,  then  they  quit,  and  the  woman  comes  there: 
doft  thou  fee  this  pretty  touch  of  a  feint  here?  this 
fleuret?  thefe  coupees  running  after  the  fair  one?  back 
to  back;  face  to  face  preffing  up  clofe  to  her?  What 
doft  thou  think  of  it,  marquis? 

Eraftus.  Thefe  fteps  are  certainly  very  fine. 

Lyfander.  For  my  part,  1  defpife  the  da-ncing-ma- 
fters. 

Eraftus.  I  fee  fo. 

Lyfander.  Then  the  fteps? 

Er-aftus.  Have  nothing  but  what  is  marvellous. 

Lyfander.  Wouldft  thou  have  me  teach  them  thee 
0ut  of  friendftiip  ? 

Eraftus.  Indeed,  at  prefent,  I  am  a  little  perplexed 
about — — 

Lyfander.  Well  then,  it  (hall  be  at  your  own  time; 
if  I  had  thefe  new  words  about  me,  we  would  read  them 
together,  and  fee  which  were  prettieft. 

Eraftus.   Another  time. 

Lyfander.  Adieu.  My  deareft  Baptift  has  not  feen 
my  courantj  and  I  am  going  in  queft  of  him.  We 
toave  a  mighty  fympathy  in  our  tafte  for  tunes,  and  I 
xvill  tleftre  him  to  add  the  parts  to  it. 

[Exit,,  finging  as  he  goes. 
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SCENE     VI. 
E   R  A   s   T    u    s     alone. 

HEAVENS!  muft  quality,  which  covers  every 
fault,  oblige  us  daily  to  endure  the  impertinence 
of  a  hundred  fools!  and  make  us  demean  ourfelves  of- 
ten even  to  the  complaifance  of  applauding  their  folly! 

SCENE     VIL 

E    R   A   S    T    U    S,      M    Q   N    T   A   I    G   N> 
M  O  N  T  A  I  G  N. 

SIH,  Orphifa  is  alone,  and  will  be  here  prefently. 
Eraftus.   Oh!   what  hurry  and  confuflon  am  I 
in!  I  have  dill  a  fondnefs  for  this  cruel  beauty,  and  my 
reafon  bids  me  abhor  her. 

Montaign.  Your  reafon,  Sir,  neither  knows  what  it 
would  have,  nor  what  power  a  miilrefs  has  over  a  man's 
mind.  Though  one  has  ever  ib  juft  caufe  to  be  out 
of  temper,  one  word  from  a  fine  woman  can  fet  every 
thing  right. 

Eraftus.  Alas!  I  own  it,  and  the  fight  of  her  has  al« 
ready  fet  afide  all  my  refentment. 

SCENE     VIII. 

ORPHISA,    ERASTUS,    MONTAIGN. 


E 


ORPHISA. 

RASTUS,   there  is  a  fadnefs  in  your  counte- 
nance, can  it  be  my  prefencc  v;hich  occafioirs 
H   6 
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it?  What  does  this  mean?  What  is  it  that  afiects  you, 
and  makes  you  figh  at  the  fight  of  me? 

Eraftus.  Cruel  creature!  Can  youafic  me  what  cauf- 
es  thisforrow  ?  Is  it  not  ill-natured. to  pretend  ignorance 
of  what  you  have  done?  He  whofe  converfation  indu- 
ced you  to  pafs  me  in  full  view 

Oiiphifa  laughing.]  Is  it   that  which  diflurbs  you? 

Eraftus.  Inhuman  creature,  will  you  flill  infult  my 
mifery?  It  ill  becomes  you  to  rally  my  grief,  ungrate- 
ful as  you  arej  to  abufe  my  pailion,  on  account  of  the 
foible  of  which,  you  are  the  caufe. 

Orphifa.  One  mud  certainly  laugh  at  you,  and  own 
that  yoa  are  very  foolifh  to  give  yourfelf  fo  much  un- 
eafmefs.  I  am  fo  far  from  being  pleafecl  with  the  man 
you  fpeak  of,  that  I  think  him  an  impertinent  fellow, 
whom  I  was  endeavouring  to  fhake  off;  one  of  thofe 
troublefome  fools  who  will  not  allow  one  to  be  alone 
any  where,  but  come  immediately  with  fawning  com- 
pliments, to  offer  their  hand,  when  it  is  very  difagree- 
able.  To  conceal  my  intention,  I  pretended  to  be  go- 
ing away;  and  he  would  even  hand  me  to  my  coach. 
By  this  means  I  got  rid  of  him,  and  came  in  again  by 
the  other  gate  to  find  you. 

Eraftus.  Is  your  heart  fincere  tome,  Orphifa?  Muft 
I  believe  this  ftory? 

Orphifa.  You  area  pretty  gentleman  indeed,  to  talk 
thus;  when  I  juftify  myfelf  againft  your  trifling  com- 
plaints. I  am  very  weak  too,  and  my  foolifh  kind- 
nefs 

Eraftus.  Ah !  too  fevere  beauty,  be  not  angry,  I  will 
not  complain.  Being  abfolutely  under  your  command, 
I  will  implicitly  believe  every  thing  you  are  fo  obliging 
as  to  tell  me.  Deceive,  if  you  pleafe,  an  unhappy  lo- 
ver:  I  fliall  refpe^t  you,  even  to  the  grave.  ALufe 
my  love,  and  refufe  me  yours;  expofe  to  my  fight  the 
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triumph  of  my  rival;  yes,  I  will  bear  with  every  thing 
from  thofe  celeftial  charms;  I  will  die  for  it,  but,  in 
{hort,  never  will  complain. 

Orphifa.  While  fuch  fentiments  reign  in  your  breaft, 
I  {hall  on  my  part ' 

SCENE     IX. 

ALCANDER,   ORPHISA,   ERASTUS,    MONTAICN. 
ALCANDER. 

A  Word    with  thee,   Marquis,    [to  Orphifa.]   Ma- 
dam, be  fo  good  as  forgive  the  indifcretion  of 
prefuming  to  whifper  before  you.       [Orphifa  goes  out, 

SCENE     X. 

ALCANDER,  ERASTUS,  MONTAIGN. 
ALCANDER. 

MARQUIS,  it  is  with  reluctance  I  requeft  this 
of  you;  but  there  is  a  man  has  juft  now  grof- 
ly  affronted  me,  and  I  fincerely  wifh,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand with  him,  that  thou  wouldeft  directly  carry  him 
a  challenge  from  me.  Thou  knoweft  that  I  would 
gladly  ferve  thee  in  the  like  cafe. 

Eraitus  having  remained  filent  fome  time.]  I  will 
not  now  act  the  bravo ;  yet  I  have  been  a  foidier  be- 
fore I  was  a  courtier;  I  ferved  fourteen  years,  and  think 
I  may  fairly  withdraw  myfelf  from  fuch  a  fcrape,  with 
a  good  grace,  and  not  be  afraid  that  the  refufal  of  my 
f\vord  will  be  looked  upon  as  cowardice.  .  Duelling 
puts  people  in  a  wretched  pofture;  and  our  king  is  no 
mere  painted  monarch,  he  will  be  obeyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  fir  it  rank  in  his  kingdom;  and  I  think  he  acts 
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in  this  like  a  worthy  prince.  When  his  fervice  calls 
me  I  will  do  it  chearfully:  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
difpleafe  him.  I  regard  his  order  as  a  fupreme  law  ; 
feek  fomebody  elfe,  and  not  me,  to  difobey  him.  I- 
talk  very  freely  to  thee,  marquis,  and  am,  in  anyothec. 
affair,  thy  moft  obedient.  Farewel. 


SCENE     XI. 

E   R  A   S   T   U    S,     M   O  N    T   A   I   G 


KRAST  U  S. 

THE  devil  take  all  impertinents,  fay  I.   Where  is- 
this  dear  obje&  of  my  vows  retired  to? 
Montaign.  Really,  Sir,.  I  do  not  know. 
Eraftus.  Go  fearch  every  -where  to  find  her  out.  You 
will  fee  me  in  this  walk. 

SXSX&XSXSX5XSX3X3  2X5XSX2X5 
A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     L 

E  R    A    S    T    U    S. 

LORD  be  thanked,  I  am  once  more  freed  from 
thefe  impertinents.  I  think  it  rains  impertinents 
from  ever\r  quarter.  I  fly  from  them,  and  meet  them  ; 
and  for  an  additional  torment,  I  cannot  find  her  of 
whom  I  am  in  purfuit.  The  thunder  and  rain  are 
quickly  over,  and  have  not  chaced  away  the  beau  monde. 
Would  heaven,  among  the  favours  it  beftows  here  fo 
profufely,  they  had  but  chaced  away  the  people  that 
perplex  me!  The  fun  is  now  almoft  fet,  and  I  a-m-fur- 
prifed  that  my  man  is  not  yet  returned. 
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SCENE       II. 

ALCIPPUSj      E   R   A   5   T    tT  S* 
A  LCIP  P  US. 

GOOD- morrow,  Sir. 
Eraftus  afide.]   Will  my  love  always  be  di* 
verted  ? 

Alcippus.  Marquis,  comfort.me  for  the  ftrarige  hand 
I  yefterday  loft  at  piquet,  with  one  St.  Bovain,  to  whom 
I  could  have  given  fifteen,  and  the  eldefl  hand.  It  is 
a  blow  would  make  one  mad,  it  difturbs  me  ever  fmce 
yefterday,  and  would  make  one  wifh  all  gamefters  at 
the  devil ;  a  blow  moft  certainly  to  make  one  hang  one's 
felf  at  the  market-crofs.  I  want  but  two,  and  the  o- 
ther  wants  a  pique:  I  deal,  he  takes  fix,  and  demands 
to  deal  over  again :  I  feeing  myfelf  almoft  up,  would 
not  confent  to  it.  I  go  out  ace  of  clubs,  (do  but  ad- 
mire my  misfortune)  the  ace,  king,  knave,  ten,  and" 
eight  of  hearts;  and  throw  out,  as  my  policy  was  to 
go  for  point,  queen  and  ten  of  diamonds ;  ten  and  queen 
of  fpades.  To  my  five  hearts  that  I  went  out,  I  took 
in  alfo  the  queen,  which  made  me  exactly  a  quint  ma' 
jor:  but  my  gentleman  with  the  ace,  not  without  my 
great  amazement,  fpreads  upon  the  table  a  fixieme  of 
low  diamonds.  I  had  thrown  out  the  queen  of  the 
fame  with  the  king,  but  he  miffing  of  his  pique,  I  re- 
covered my  fright,  and  reafonably  thought  I  mould 
make  at  leaft  two  poor  tricks.  With  the  feven  dia- 
monds he  had  four  fpades  ;  and  playing  the  laft  of  them, 
it  puzzled  me  cruelly,  as  not  knowing  which  of  my  two 
aces  to  keep.  I  threw  away  the  ace  of  hearts,  as  I  think, 
•with  good  reafon,  but  he  had  difcarded  four  clubs. 
And  there  was  I  capoted  with  a  fix  of  hearts,  without 
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being  able,  through  vexation,  to  fpeak  one  fyllable. 
S'heart,  do  me  jufticefor  this  terrible  ftroke:  one  could 
not  have  believed  it  had  they  not  feen  it. 

Eraftus.  The  greateft  ftrokes  of  fortune  are  obferved 
to  be  in  play. 

Alcippus.  S'death,  you  (hall  judge  whether  I  am 
wrong  j  and  whether  I  complain  without  a  caiife,  for 
here  are  our  two  games,  which  I  have  diredly  about 
me;  ftay,  this  is  the  hand  I  went  out  as  1  told  you; 
and  heri' 

Eraftus.  I  underftand  it  all  by  the  defcription  you 
give  of  it,  and  fee  the  juftiee  of  the  paffion  which 
ruffles  you;  but  I  mull  leave  you,  upon  a  particular 
affair.  Farevvel,  comfort  yourfelf  however  under  your 
misfortune. 

Alcippus.  Who,  I?  I  fh all  always  have  it  next  my 
heart:  it  is  worfe  than  a  thunderbolt  to  my  mind:  I 
am  refolved  to  fliew  it  to  all  the  world.  [He  goes  a  lit- 
tle way,  and  ready  to  turn  back,  calls  out.]  A  fix  of 
hearts!  Two  tricks! 

Eraftus  alone.]  Turn  which  way  one  will,  one  fees 
nothing  but  fools!  "What  place  are  we  got  into? 

SCENE     III, 

ERASTUS,       MONTAIGN. 
E  R  A  S  T  U  S. 

HA  H  !   How  impatient  have  I  been  for  your  com- 
ing! 

Montaign.   Sir,  I  could  not  come  fooner. 
Eraftus.   But  doft  thou  bring  me  any  news  at  laft? 
Montaign.   Indeed  I  do,  and  from   the   object  on 
whom  your  fate  depends.     I  have  by  her  exprefs  com- 
inands  fomething  to  tell  you. 
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Eraftus.  Speak:  I  am  impatient  to  hear  it. 

Montaign.   Do  you  wifh  to  know  what  it  is? 

Eraftus.   Yes,  fpeak  immediately. 

Montaign.  Stop  a  little,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe;  I  have 
almoft  loft  my  breath  with  running. 

Eraftus.  Doft  thou  delight  in  keeping  me  in  fu- 
fpence  ? 

Montaign.  Since  you  are  fo  defirous  of  knowing 
the  order  I  received  from  this  charming  object,  I  will 

tell  you Believe  me,  without  bragging  to  you  of 

my  diligence,  I  went  a  great  way  to  find  the  lady;  and 
if 

Eraftus.  Have  done  with  thy  digrefllons. 

Montaign.  Fy !  you  fhould  moderate  a  little  your 
paffions;  and  Seneca 

Eraftus.  Seneca's  a  fool,  in  thy  mouth,  Cnce  he  tells 
me  not  a  word  that  concerns  me.  Give  me  the  order 
Immediately. 

Montaign.  To  fatisfy  your  longing,  your  Orphifa — 
there  is  an  infedt  got  into  your  hair. 

Eraftus.   Let  it  ftay  there. 

Montaign.  This  fair  one  bids  me  acquaint  you  on 
her  part 

Eraftus.   What? 

Montaign.    Guefs. 

Eraftus.  Pr'ythee  tell  me,.  I  am  not  in  a  laughing 
humour  at  prefent. 

Montaign.  Her  order  is,  that  you  are  to  ftay  here, 
afluring  yourfelf,  that  in  a  little  while  me  will  come 
to  you,  when  fhe  has  got  rid  of  fome  country  la- 
dies, who  are  a  troublefome  fort  of  animals  to  cour- 
tiers. 

Eraftus.  Let  us  then  remain  in  the  place  that  me  was 
pleafed  to  fix  upon:  but  as  this  appointment  gives  me 
here  fome  time,  leave  me  to  think  a  little.  [Montaigti 
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goes  out.]  I  have  an  intention  of  making  her  foma 
verfes  to  a  tune  which  I  know  {he  is  very  fond  of. 

[Mufmg. 

SCENE     IV. 

ORA   NT   E,      CLIMENE,      ERASTUS 

at  a  corner  of  the  ftage  without  being  feen. 

O  R  O  N   T  E. 

EVERY  body  will  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
me. 

Climene.  Do  you  think  to  carry  it  by  obftinacy  ? 

Orante.   I  approve  of  my  own  reafons. 

Climene.  I  wifh  fomebody  would  hear  us  both. 

Orante  feeing  Eraftus.]  I  fee  a  man  here  who  is  no 
blockhead;  he  may  be  judge  in  our  difference,  [to 
Eraftus. 3  Marquis,  a  word  with  you,  if  you  pleafe;  al- 
low us  to  appeal  to  you,  to  be  judge  in  a  quarrel  be- 
twixt us  two,  in  a  debate  arifing  from  our  differenr 
fentiments,  about  what  is  the  fign  of  the  moft  gerfecl 
lover. 

Eraftus.  It  is  a  difficult  queftion  to  decide,  and  you 
had  beft  look  for  a  more  fkilful  judge. 

Orante.  No,  thefe  ftories  you  teil  us  will  have  no 
effect:  we  know  you  very  well;  you  are  a  noted  wit, 
every  body  gives  you  that  character  very  juftly,  and — 

Eraftus.   Oh !   I  intreat  you - 

Orante.  In  one  word,  you  muft  beftowa  minute  or 
two  upon  us,  and  be  our  arbitrator. 

Climene  to  O  ;-.-.  .e.  j  You  retain  here  a  perfon  \vho 
•will  condemn  you:  for  in  fhort,  if  what  I  venture  to 
believe  of  him  be  true,  the  gentleman  will  honour  my 
rsafons.witb.  vi&ory. 
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Eraftus  afide.]  I  wifh  my  rafcal  would  invent  fome- 
thing  to  get  me  off. 

Orante  to  ClimeneO  For  my  part,  I  have  too  good 
proof  of  his  wit,  to  fear  he  fhould  pronounce  any  thing 
to  my  difadvantage.  [to  Eraftus.]  In  fhort,  this  grand 
debate  which  is  kindled  betwixt  us,  is  whether  a  lover 
fhould  be  jealous  or  not. 

Climene.  Or,  to  explain  our  thoughts  better,.,  who 
fhould  pleafe  moft,  one  that  is  jealous,  or  one  that  is 
not  fc. 

Orante.  For  my  part,  undoubtedly,  I  am  for  the 
feft. 

Ciimene.  And  I  am  for  the  former* 

Orante.  I  think  we  fhould  give  our  vote  on  the  fide 
of  him  who  fhews  moft  refpect. 

Climene.  And  I,  that  if  our  inclinations  muft  ap- 
pear, it  fhould  be  in  favour  of  him  who  difcovers  moft: 
love. 

Orante.  Yes,  but  one  difcovers  the  warmth  of  a  lo- 
ver's paffion  much  better  by  refpeft,  than  jealoufy. 

Climene.  And  my  opinion  is,  that  whoever  has  art 
attachment  to  us,  is  by  fo  much  the  moie  loving,  as  he 
is  the  more  jealous. 

Orante.  Fy,  Climene,  talk  not  to  me  of  thofe  peo- 
ple for  lovers,  whofe  love  refembles  hatred,  and  who,, 
inftead  of  refpecl  and  gentle  addrefies,  are  ever  trouble- 
fome;  whofc  minds,  being  always  prompted  by  a  gloo- 
my paffion,  bufy  themfelves  in  converting  our  leaft  ac- 
tions into  a  crime;  fubje£t  our  innocence  to  their  blind-- 
iiefs,  and  want  an  explanation  from  us  upon  the  lead 
glance  of  an  eye;  who  perceiving,  in  us  any  fadnefs,. 
immediately  complain  that  their  prefence  is  the  caufe  of 
it;  and  when  the  leaft  joy  brightens  in  our  eyes,  fu- 
fpect  their  rivals  is  the  occafion  of  it:  in  fhort*  who- 
taking  privilege  from  the  fury  of  their  love,.never  fpeak 
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to  us  but  with  an  intention  to  quarrel  with  us;  they 
prefume  to  forbid  every  body  approaching  us,  and  fet 
themfelves  up  for  tyrants  over  their  very  conquerors. 
Give  me  the  lovers  who  are  infpired  by  refpecl:,  I  think 
their  fubmiffion  the  greateft  mark  of  our  power. 

Climene.  Tell  me  not  that  thofe  perfons  are  true 
lovers  who  feel  no  transports;  thofe  luke-warm  gal- 
lants,  whofe  quiet  hearts  reckon  already  upon  every- 
thing as  fecure  in  their  favour  j  are  not  afraid  of  lof- 
ing  us,  and  through  too  great  a  confidence,  fuffer  their 
love  tofallafleep  at  every  turn  ;  have  a  good  intelligence 
with  their  rivals,  and  leave  them  a  clear  ftage  to  pufh 
their  point.  This  fedate  love  raifes  my  refentment. 
Love  without  jealoufy,  is  loving  with  indifference;  I 
would  have  a  lover  continually  fufpicious,  to  convince 
me  of  his  paffion  ;  one  who,  by  hafty  tranfports,  gives 
a  glaring  token  of  the  efteem  he  has  for  me.  One  then 
applauds  one's  felf  for  his  difquiet;  and  if  he  chances 
to  treat  us  rudely,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  on  his 
knees  to  excufe  the  violence  of  his  paillon,.  his  tears 
and  vexation  are  a  fufficient  revenge  for  our  anger. 

Orante.  If  fo  much  raving  is  neceffary  to  pleafe 
you,  I  can  tell  you  one  who  will  fatisfy  you;  and  I 
am  acquainted  with  five  or  fix  people  in  Paris,  who 
love  fo  exceflively  as  to  go  to  cuffs  about  it. 

Climene.  I  know  fome  people  who  would  fuit  you 
exactly,  if  you  do  not  like  jealoufy:  men  fo  patient  in 
their  love,  that  they  could  fee  you  in  the  arms  of  thir- 
ty, and  be  quite  unconcerned. 

Orante.  Indeed  you  muft  declare  which  perfon's  love 
you  would  prefer. 

[Orphifa  appears  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ftage,  and 
fees  Eraftus  between  Orante  and  Climene.] 

Eraftus.  As  I  muft  give  my  opinion,  I  will  pleafe 
you  both,  and  not  give  fentence  againft  what  is  agree- 
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able  to  cither  of  you :  I  think  the  jealous  loves  moft, 
and  the  other  loves  beft. 

Climene.  Certainly  the  fentence  is  a  very  judicious 
one ;  but 

Eraftus.  Allow  me  to  leave  you.  After  what  I  have 
raid,  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  'with  it. 

i 

SCENE     V. 

ORPHISA,      ERASTUS. 

ERASTUS  perceiving  Orphifa,  and  going  up  to  her. 

WH  AT  a  (lay  you  have  made,  madam  ;  I  fee 
plainly 

Orphifa.  I  beg  you  may  not  quit  fuch  agreeable  con- 
verfation.  I  dare  fay  you  could  difpenfe  with  my  ab- 
fence  very  well;  it  is  wrong  to  blame  me  for  flaying. 

Eraftus.  And  will  you  be  angry  with  me  without 
reafon,  and  blame  me  for  the  trouble  they  have  given 
me  ?  I  intreat  you  to  flay 

Orphifa.  -Pray  go  join  your  company  again,  and  let 
•me  alone. 

SCENE     VI. 

ERASTUS     alone. 

TET  me  follow  her,  in  fpite  of  her  oppofition;   I 
j    mull  clear  up  my  innocence.      Heavens!   muft 

impertinents  of  both  fexes  confpire  to  fruflrate  my  dear- 
efl  withes  this  day  ? 
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SCENE        VII. 

•*>ORANTES,      ERASTUS. 

DOR  AN  TKS. 

AH!  Marquis,  what  a  multitude  of  impertinenfs 
does  one  meet  with  every  day,  to  interrupt  one's 
pleafures!  I  am  fo  angry  at  a  very  fine  chace  \vhich  a 
booby 1  muft  tell  thce  the  ftory. 

Eraflus.  I  cannot  flay,  for  I  am  in  quefl  of  a  parti- 
cular perfon. 

Dorantes.  I'gad,  I  will  tell  it  thee  as  we  walk  along. 
We  were  an  agreeable  felect  company  of  u?,  who  made 
a  party  yefterday  to  hunt  a  flag;  and  we  went  on  pur- 
pofe  into  the  country  to  He  upon  the  fpot,  that  is  to  fay, 
my  dear,  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the  foreft.  As  this 
cxercife  is  a  very  great  delight  to  me,  I  had  a  mind, 
that  the  thing  might  be  well  done,  to  go  into  the  wood 
myfelf ;  and  we  all  determined  to  bend  all  our  efforts  up- 
on a  ftag, which  every  body  told  us  was  a  full  made  ftag; 
but  for  my  part,  my  judgment  was,  without  ftanding 
to  obferve  the  marks,  that  he  was  only  a  Hag  of  the 
fecond  head.  We  had  feparated  our  relays  properly, 
and  were  breakfafting  haflily,  upon  fome  new-laid  eggs, 
when  a  peafant,  with  a  long  rapier,  vainly  mounting 
his  breeding-mare,  came  to  maie  us  an  aukward  com- 
pliment, prefenting  us  alfo,  to  compleat  the  vexation, 
with  a  great  booby  of  a  fon,  as  great  a  fool  as  his  fa- 
ther. He  called  himfelf  a  great  hunter,  and  defir<?d 
that  he  might  have  the  favour  of  the  chace  along  with 
us.  Heaven  preferve  every  Ikilful  perfon,  when  hunt- 
ing, from  a  fellow  that  blows  his  horn  unfeafonably, 
from  people,  who,  having  half  a  fcore  fcabby  beagles 
at  their  heels,  cry,  my  pack,  and  are  marvellous  hunt- 
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«rs!  His  requeft  being  granted,  and  his  virtues  efteem- 
ed,  we  were  all  purfuing  our  blinks.  Within  the  di- 
flance  of  three  bo\v-fhots,  all  of  a  fudden  was  cried, 
llho!  Ilho!  The  dogs  were  laid  on  the  flag:  Tfecond 
it,  and  blow  aloud;  my  flag  unharbours,  and  pafTes  a 
pretty  long  plain,  and  my  dogs  after  'him,  but  fo  well 
in  breaththat  you  might  have  covered  them  all  with  a 
tloak.  He  made  to  the  foreft.  We  then  flip  trie  old 
pack  upon  -him,  and  I,  in  great  hafte,  take  my  horfe 
Allezan.  Pray  have  you  feen  him  ? 

Eraflus.  I  think  not. 

Dorantes.  How !  it  is  a  horfe  as  good  as  he  is  hand- 
fome,  and  which  I  bought  a  few  days  ago  of  Gaveau. 
I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  he  would  deceive  me  in 
fuch  an  affair  as  this,  he  that  confiders  who  I  am;  fo 
that  I  am  quite  eafy  about  him;  and  in  reality  he  ne- 
ver fold  a  better  horfe,  nor  a  better  made  one.  The 
head  of  a  barb,  with  a  fair  ftar,  the  neck  of  a  fwan, 
(lender,  and  very  flraight;  no  more  moulders  than  a 
hare,  fhort-jointed,  and  that  fhews  his  vivacity  by  his 
carriage;  feet,  i'gad,  fuch  feet !  double-rein'd;  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  I  was  the  only  perfon  could  find  the  way  to 
mafter  him,  and  young  Jack  Gaveau  never  mounted 
him  without  fear,  though  he  fet  the  befl  face  he  could 
on  it.  His  buttocks  are  not  to  be  equalled  for  large- 
nefs,  and  legs,  mercy  on  me!  In  fhoit  he  is  a  miracle; 
if  you  will  believe  me,  I  refufed  a  hundred  pieces  for 
him,  and  one  of  the  king's  horfes  to  boot.  I  mount, 
therefore,  and  was  in  high  pleafure  to  fee  the  vintagers 
in  rows  at  a  great  diflance  on  the  plain;  I  fpur  on,  and 
find  myfelf  in  a  by-thicket  at  the  heels  of  the  dogs,  only 
I  and  Drecar:  within  that  our  flag  flood  at  bay  for  an 
hour;  upon  this  I  cheer  the  dogs,  and  played  the  duce 
2nd  all  among  them.  In  fhort,  never  was  hunter  in 
higher  glee;  I  imprirned  him  myfelf,  and  all  things 
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\rent  fwimmingly;  ours  joined  company  with  a  youn 
bind;  one  part  of  my  dogs  divided  from  the  other, 
then,  marquis,  as  you  may  imagine,  they  all  hunted 
timorous,  and  Jowler  was  at  a  lofs;  he  turned  all  of 
a  fudden,  which  made  my  heart'  leap  for  joy;  he 
(truck  in  afrefh  upon  the  track,  and  I  found  my  horn, 
and  cry,  hark  to  Jowler,  hark  to  Jowler;  I  traced  him 
again  with  pleafure  upon  a  mole-hill,  and  founded  a- 
gain  a  long  while.  Some  of  the  dogs  came  back  to 
me,  when,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  young  hind, 
marquis,  pafles  my  country  bumpkin.  My  hair-brains, 
as  was  likely,  falls  a  blowing  his  horn,  and  bellowing 
aloud,  Ilho,  ///;«?,  Ilhoy.  My  dogs  all  left  me,  and  make 
directly  to  my  booby;  I  puts  on  thither,  and  difcover- 
ed  the  track  again  in  the  high-road;  but  no  fooner  had 
I  caft  my  eyes  on  the  ground,  than  I  found  out  the 
change,  and  was  greatly  mortified.  In  vain  did  I  mew 
him  all  the  differences  between  the  edge  of  my  flag's 
hoofs,  and  his  marks;  he  flill  maintains  to  me  like  a 
blockhead  of  a  fportfman,  that  it  is  the  pack-ftag,  and 
by  this  difpute  he  gave  time  to  the  dogs  to  get  a  great 
•way  off.  I  ftormed  at  it,  and  curfing  the  mortal  hearti- 
ly, I  fpurs  my  horfe  full  fpe'ed  over  hill  and  dale,  who 
brufhed  through  boughs  as  thick  as  my  arm:  I  reco- 
vered the  dogs  to  my  fnft  fcent,  who,  to  my  great  joy, 
run  upon  the  quefl  of  our  flag,  as  if  they  had  been  in 
full  view.  They  imprime  him  afrefh;  but  was  ever 
fuch  a  trick  feen  before?  To  tell  thee  the  truth,  mar- 
quis, it  vexes  me  to  death;  our  flag  being  imprimed, 
runs  by  our  fpark,  who  thinking  to  do  the  exploit  of  a 
mofl  laudable  huntfman,  with  a  holfler-piftol,  that  he 
had  brought  along  with  him,  fhoots  him  directly  thro' 
the  head  and  cries  out  to  me,  a  great  way  off,  I  have 
fetched  the  beafl  down.  Good  heaven  !  Did  ever  any 
body  hear  of  piflols  in  flag-hunting?  For  my  part> 
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V.-hen  I  reached  the  fpot,  I  thought  it  was  fo  out-of- 
the-way  an  action,  that  I  claps  both  fpurs  to  my  horfe 
in  a  fury,  and  never  flopped  gallop  until  I  got  home, 
.without  fpeaking  fo  much  as  one  word  to  the  ignorant 
fool. 

Eraftus.  I  admire  your  prudence,  you  could  not 
have  done  better;  in  this  manner  we  fhould  (hake  off 
all  impertinents.  Farewel. 

Dorantes.  When  you  pleafe,  we  will  go  to  fome 
place  where  AVC  fhall  avoid  your  country  hunters. 

Eraftus.  Very  well,  [alone.]  I  think  at  laft  I  fhall 
lofe  all  patience.  Let  me  make  all  poflible  hafle  to  ex- 
cufe  myfelf. 


ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

ERASTUS,        MONTAIGN. 
E  R  A  S  T  U  S. 

INDEED  my  diligence  hath  at  laft  fucceeded  on 
one  hand  :  I  at  laft  got  the  dear  object  appeafed  : 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  quite  tire  me;  my  cruel 
ftars  have  perfecuted  me  in  my  amour  with  double  fu*- 
ry.  Yes,  Damis,  her  tutor,  one  of  my  moft  mocking 
impertinents,  oppofeS  my  moft  tender  addreiTes  afresh  ; 
he  even  has  forbid  me  the  fight  of  his  lovely  niece,  and 
intends  to  provide  her  another  hufband  to-mor;ow. 
But  notwithftanding  this,  Orphifa  deigns  to  grant  one 
favour  to  my  love  this  evening;  and  I  have  prevailed 
upon  the  fair  one  to  allow  me  to  wait  upon  her  at  her 
own  houfe  privately.  Love  delights  in  fecret  favours 
above  every  thing  ;  it  finds  a  pleafure  in  breaking 
through  oppofition,  and  when  forbid,  the  fhorteft  con- 
VOL.  V.  I 
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verfation  vrith  the  dear  obje£t  is  an  immenfe  favour.  It 
is  near  the  hour  of  my  appointment,  I  mult  go^  I 
would  net  chufe  to  be  later,  but  rather  before  the 
time. 

Montaign.  Muft  I  follow  you? 

Eraftus.  No,  I  am  afraid  you  would  difcover  me  to 
Tome  fufpicious  perfon  or  other. 

Montaign.   But 

Eraftus    I  will  not  have  you. 

Montaign.  I  muft  obey  your  orders:  but  at  a  di- 
flance,  at  leaft 

Eraflus.  Mufl  I  bid  thee  hold  thy  tongue  twenty 
times  over?  Wilt  thou  never  leave  off  this  way  of  mak- 
ing thyfelf  troublefome,  at  every  turn,  for  an  imperti- 
nent varJet? 

SCENE    II. 

CARlflD-ES,      ERASTDS. 
C  A  R  I  T  I  D  E  S. 

SIR,  it  is  an  improper  time  to  do  myfelf  the  ho- 
nour of  waiting  upon  you,  the  morning  being 
more  feafonable  for  the  performance  of  that  duty  :  but 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  meet  with  you;  for  you  afe  al- 
ivays  either  afleep,  or  abroad;  at  leaft  your  fervants  al- 
ways tell  me  fo;  and  I  took  thie  opportunity  to  find 
you;  it  is  a  great  happinefs  too  that  fortune  favours 
me  with,  for  I  had  mi  fled  of  you  again,  if  I  had  been 
t\vo  moments  later. 

Eraftus.   Do  you  \vr.nt  any  thing  with  me,  Sir? 

Caritides.  Sir,  I  acquit  myfelf  cf  the  duty  I  owe  you  : 
and  come — — excufe  the  boldnefs  that  infpires  me, 
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Eraftus.  Set  ceremony  afide,  and  tell  me  plainly 
xv  hat  you  have  to  fay  to  me. 

Caritides.  As  the  rank,  the  wit,  the  generofity,which 
«very  body  extols  in  you — 

Eraftus.   Yes^I  am  very  much  extolled;  go  on,  Sir, 

Caritides.  Sir,  it  is  a  very  great  difficulty  upon  a 
"man,  when  he  is  obliged  to  introduce  himfelf  to  any 
perfon  :  and  one  iliould  always  be  introduced  to  great 
tnen,  by  people  who  fet  us  forth  a  little;  whofe  dif- 
courfe  being  liftened  to,  difplays,  with  fome  weight, 
what  our  little  merit  can  (hew:  for  my  part,  I  fhould 
have  been  glad  that  fomebody,  who  arc  well  apprized 
of  it,  could  have  told  you.  Sir,  who  I  am. 

Erallus.  Sir,  your  manner  of  accofting  me  lets  me 
know  what  you  are. 

Caritides.  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  a  learned  man,  who  am 
delighted  with  your  virtues;  none  of  thofe  learned 
men  whofe  name  ends  only  in  us;  there  is  nothing  fo 
common  as  a  name  after  the  Latin  termination;  they 
who  are  habited  after  the  Greek  manner,  have  a  much 
better  mien;  and  that  I  might  have  one  which  mould 
terminate  in  est  I  call  myfelf  Mr.  Caritides. 

Eraftus.  Mr.  Caritides  be  it.  What  have  you  to 
fay? 

-Caritides.  Sir,  I  have  a  petition,  which  I  will  read 
"to  you,  and  I  prefume  to  defire  you  will  prefcnt  it  to 
the  king. 

Eraftus.  Alas,  Sir,  you  can  prefent  it  better  your- 
felf. 

Caritides.  Sir,  the  king  grants  this  extreme  favotir, 
it  is  true,  but  through  this  very  exeefs  of  his  unparal- 
leled goodnefs,  fo  many  villainous  petitions  are  prefcnt- 
ed,  that  they  ftifie  the  good  ones;  and  what  my  hope 
refts  upon,  is,  that  fomebody  would  give  mine  when 
t'ffe  king  is  by  himfelf. 

I    2 
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Eraflus.   Well,  take  your  time  to  do  it. 

Caritides.  Ah!  Sir,  the  door-keepers  are  fad  fel- 
lows, they  treat  men  of  learning  with  a  filip  on  the  nofe, 
as  if  they  were  fcoundrels  ;  and  I  can  get  no  farther 
than  the  guard-room.  The  ill  treatment  I  muft  en- 
dure would  make  me  retire  from  court  for  ever,  had  I 
not  conceived  great  hope  that  you  will  be  my  patron 
with  his  Majefty-  Yes,  your  credit  is  a  certain 
means 

Erafius.  Well,  I  will  prefent  it.      Givetne  it  me. 

Caritides.  Here  it  is;  but  pleafe  to  hear  it  read  how- 
ever firft. 

Eraftus.    No 

Caritides.  I  intreat  you  will,  Sir,  that  you  may  be 
acquainted  with  it. 


PETITION 

TO        THE 

KING. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Majefty, 

«  "^KTOUR  mod  humble,  moft  obedient,  moflfaitn- 
«'  ful,  and  mod  learned  fubjeft  and  fervanr, 

"  Caritides,  a  Frenchman  by  nation,  a  Grecian  by  pro- 
"  feflion,  having  (ludied  the  great  and  notable  abufes 
'«  committed  in  the  infcriptions  upon  figns  of  houfes, 
'•*  fhons,  taverns,  ninepin-alieys,  and  other  places  of 
"  Your  good  city  of  Paris;  in  that  certain  ignorant 
«{  compofers  of  the  faid  infcriptions,  do  fubvert  by  a 
"  barbarous,  perniciou?,  and  dete(table  orthography, 
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et  all  manner  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  without  regard  to  a- 
"  ny  etymology,  analogy,  energy,  or  allegory  whatfo- 
"  ever,  to  the  great  fhame  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
"  and  of  the  French  nation,  which  is  discredited  and. 
"  difhonoured  by  the  faid  abufes  and  grofs  faults,  in 
"  regard  to  ftrangers,  and  notorioufly,  in  refpedl  to  the 
*'  Germans,  curious  readers  and  infpectors  of  the  faid 
"  inscriptions 

Eraftus.  This  petition  being  fo  long  may  poffibly 
tire 

Caritides.  Oh!  Sir,  every  word  of  it  is  abfolutely 
n-ecefTary. 

[He  continues.] 

"  Humbly  fupplicates  Your  Majefty,  for  the  good 
'?  of  Your  kingdom,  and  honour  of  Your  government, 
"  to  inftitute  an  office  of  comptroller,  intendarit,  cor- 
'*  rector?  revifer,  and  reftorer-general  of  the  faid  in- 
"  fcriptions;  and  to  honour  Your  fupplicant  with  this, 
"  as  well  in  confideration  of  his  rare  and  emineilt  e- 
*'  rudition,  as  of  the  great  and  fignal  fervices  he  has 
**  done  to  the  ftate,  and  to  Your  Majefty  in  compjf- 
<{  ing  an  anagram  on  Your  faid  Majefty  in  French,  L.i- 
"  tin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic 

Erafhis  interrupting  him.]  Very  well:  five  it  me 
iflimediately,-and  retire;  the  king  (hall  fee  it i  the  thing 
is  as  good  as  done. 

Caritides.  Oh!  Sir,  if  you  but  fliew  my  petition,  it 
is  enough.  If  the  king  but  fees  it,.  I  am  fure  of  my 
point:  for  as  his  juftice  is  fo  great  in  every  thing,  he 
cannot  refufe  my  demand.  And  now,  to  exalt  your 
name  to  the  flcies,  give  me  your  name  and  iirname  in 
writing,  and  I  will  make  a  poem  that  fhall  have  the 
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form  of  an  acroftic  at  both  ends  of  the  verfe,  and  in 
each,  hemiftich. 

Eraftus.  Yes,  Mr.  Cantides,  I  will  give  it  you  to- 
morrow. [[Alone.]  Really,,  fuch  learned  fellows  are 
a-nofl  admirable  afies.  I  fhould  have  laughed  heartily 
at  his  folly  at  another  time. 

SCENE     HI. 

O   R    M   I   N,      E   R   A   5   T    U   S, 

O  R  M  I  N. 

I  CHOSE  to  let  that  man  have  done  with  you  be- 
fore I  fpoke,  though  an  affair  of  great  confequence 
brings  me  here. 

Eraftus.  Very  well,  but  I  muft  be  gone,  fo  difpatch. 

Ormin.  Sir,  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  quite  tir- 
ed of  the  fellow  who  has  juft  left  you,  he  is  atrouble- 
fbme  mortal,  a  little  crack-brained;  I  have  always  fome 
invention  ready  to  get  rid  of  him.  In  the  Mall,  at 
Luxemburgh,  and  in  the  Tuilleries,  he  tires  all  the 
world  with  his  fooiifh  fancies;  and  fuch  people  as  you 
ihould  avoid  the  converfation  of  thefe  pedantic  Scho- 
lars. For  my  part,  I-  am  not  afraid  of  being  trouble- 
ibme,  as  I  come  to  make  your  fortune. 

Eraftus  afide.]  This  is  fome  \vhifling  alchymift,  one 
of  thofe  fellows  who  are  not  worth  a  fixpence;  and  are 
always  promifing  you  great  riches.  [Loud.l  You  have 
hit  upon  that  bleiled  ftone,  Sir,  which  of  itfelf  can  en- 
rich all  the  kings  of  the  earth? 

Ormin.  A  pretty  fancy!  Oh!  you  are  quite  mifta- 
ken,  Sir;  heaven  preferve  me  from  being  one  of  thofe 
fort  of  fools!  I  do  not  feed  upon  trifling  vifions,  I 
bring  you  here  folid  words  of  a  propofal  which  I  would 
communicate  by  you  to  the  king,  and  which  I  always. 
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carry  about  me  fafe  under  feal.  None  of  rhofe  filly  pro- 
jects, thofe  vain  fancies  which  the  fuper-intendams 
have  dinned  in  their  ears  j  none  of  thofe  beggarly  pro- 
pofals,  whofe  pretenfions-go  no  farther  than  to  talk  cf 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  livres;  but  one  which,-at  a 
moderate  computation,  will  bring  in  to  the  king  yearly 
four  hundred  millions  clear  money,  with-  enfe,  without 
hazard  or  fufpicion,  and  without  the  leaft  hardfhip  up- 
on the  fubject.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  hint  of  inconceivable 
gain,  and  which  at  the  firft  word  you  will  find  to  be 
feafible.  Yes,  if  I  can  but  be  encouraged  by  you — 

Eraftus*  Well,  I  am  a  little  in  hafte  at  prefent,  we 
fhall  talk  of  it  afterwards, 

Ormin.  I  will  difcoverthls  important -project  to  you, 
if  you  will  promife  to  keep  it  a  profound  fecret. 

Eraftus.   No,  no,  I  will  not  be  let  into  your  fecret. 

Ormin.  Sir,  I  will  freely  inform  you  of  the  fecrer,  I 

believe  you.  too  prudent  to  betray  it let  us  take  care 

no  body  overhears  us —  [Whifpers  Eraftus]  This  fur- 
prifing  project  of  which  I  am  the  inventor,  is  that — 

Eraftus.  At  a.  greater  diftance,  Sir,  for  a  particular 
reafon. 

Ormin.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  great  profits 
which  the  king  receives  annually  from  his  fea-povts. 
Now,  the  project,  which  no  body  has  hit  upon  as  yet, 
and  is  an  eafy  matter,  is  that  you  fhould  turn  all  the 
coafts  of  France  into  famous  fea-ports.  This  would 
amount  to  immenfe  fums;  and  if 

Eraftus.  The  project  is  good,  and  will  pleafe  the  king 
extremely.  Farewel.  We  fh all  fee  you. 

Ormin.  At  leaft  ftand  by  me  for  having  difcovered 
the  firft  hint  of  it. 

Eraftus.   I  will,  I  will. 

Ormin.  If  you  would  lend  me  a  brace  of  pieces, 
I  4 
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which  you  might  repay  yourfelf,  Sir,  out  of  the  profits 

of  the  invention 

Eraftus  gives  two  pieces  of  gold  to  Ormin.]  Yes, 
Vfith  all  my  heart.  [Alone.]  Would  to  heaven  I  could 
get  rid  of  all  the  impertinents  in  this  manner!  To  fee 
the  unfeafonablenefs  of  their  vifits!  I  hope  at  laft  to 
get  clear.  Will  not  fomebody  elfe  come  and  divert 
me? 

SCENE     IV. 

PHILINTES,      ERASTUS. 
P  H  I  L  I  N  T  E  S. 

IH  AVE  heard  ftrange  news  juft  now,  marquis. 
Eraftus.  What  is  it  ? 

Philintes.  That  a  man  has  quarrelled  with  thee 
lately. 

Eraftus.  With  me? 

Philintes.  To  diflemble  the  matter  fignifies  nothing; 
I  am  well  informed,  that  you  have  had  a  challenge  fent 
you;  and  as  your  friend,  I  come  to  offer  my  fervice  to 
you  againft  all  the  world. 

Eraftus.  I  am  obliged  to  you;  but  believe  me,  you — 

Philintes.  You  will  not  own  it;  but  you  come  a- 
broad  without  fervants:  ftay  you  in  town,  or  go  into 
the  country,  you  mall  go  no  where  but  I  will  accom- 
pany you. 

Eraftus  afide.]  Plague!   I  mail  go  diftracted. 

Philintes.  To  what  purpofe  can  you  hide  it  from 
me? 

Eraftus.  I  declare,  marquis,  they  have  impofed  upon 
you. 

Philintes.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it. 
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Eraftus.  May  I  be  thunder-ftruck,  if  I  have  had  any 
quarrel 

Philintes.  Do  you  think  that  I  believe  you? 

Eraftus.   Blefs  me!    I  tell  you  ferioufly,  that 

Philintes.  Do  not  fuppofe  me  either  a  dupe  or  cre- 
dulous upon  this  point. 

Eraftus.   Will  you  oblige  me? 

Philintes.  No.. 

Eraftus.  Pray  leave  me. 

Philintes.   By  no  means,  marquis. 

Eraftus.  A  little  affair  of  galantry  calls  me  this  even- 
ing to  a  particular  place 

Philintes.  I  will  not  leave  you:  I  {hall  follow  you, 
be  it  to  what  place  it  will. 

Eraftus.  S'death !  fmce  you  will  have  me  have  a 
quarrel,  I  confent  to  it,  to  fatisfy  your  zeal;  it  mail  be 
with  you  who  plague  me  to  diftraction,  and  from  whom 
I  cannot  by  fair  means  difengage  myfelf. 

Phiiintes.  This  is  not  accepting  a  piece  "of  fervice 
in  a  friendly  manner :  but  as  I  do  you  fo  ill  an  office, 
farewel.  Determine  all  your  affairs  without  me. 

Eraftus.  When  you  leav.e  me,  you  will  be  my  friend, 
[alone.]  But  what  misfortunes  perfecute  me!  They  will 
have  made  me  flip  the  appointed  hour. 

SCENE     V. 

DAMIS,   L'ESPINE,   ERASTUS,   LA   RIVIERE 
and  his  Comrades. 

DA  MIS  to  L'Efpine. 

IS  the  villain  fo  impudent  as  to  expect  to  gain  her 
in  fpite  of  me?    My  juft  vengeance  fhall  prevent 
him. 

Eraftus  afidej   I  have  a. glance  of  fomebody  there, 
I  5 
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before  Orphifa's  door.  What!  muft  I  always  have 
fome  obftacle  or  other  in  the  way  of  a  paffion  flie  is 
pleafed  to  authorize  ? 

Damis  to  L'Efpine.]  Yes,  I  am  informed,  that  in 
fpite  ef  all  my  care,  my  niece  is  to  have  a  private  in- 
terview this  evening  with  Eraftus,  in  her  chamber,, 
without  witnefies. 

La  Riviere  to  his  comrades.]  What!  do  I  hear  thofe 
people  there  talking  of  our  mafter?  let  us  draw  nearer 
foftly,  without  difcovering  ourfelves. 

Damis  to  L'Efpine.]  But  I  muft  (tab  the  traitor's 
heart  in  a  hundred  places,  before  he  gets  time  to  ac- 
complifh  his  defign.  Go  and  bring  thofe  people  I 
was  juft  now  fpeaking  of,. place  them  in  ambufh  where 
I  would"  have  them,  that  at  hearing  the  name  of  Eraf- 
tus, you  may  be  ready  to  revenge  my  honour,  which 
his  paflion  has  the  impudence  to  injure;,  break  the  af- 
fignation  which  brings  him  here,  and  fmother  his  paf- 
{ion  in  his  own  blood. 

La  Riviere  with  his-  comrades  attacking  Damis.] 
Thou  muft  fay  fomething  to  us,  traitor,  before  they 
can  facrifice  him  to  thy  rage. 

Eraftus.  Honour  urges  me  to  aflift  my  miftrefs's- 
uncle,  though  he  would  have  taken  my  life,  [to  Da- 
mis.]  I  am  your  man,  Sir.  [draws  his  fword  againft 
Riviere  and  his  companions,  whom  be  drives  of?.] 

Damis.  Heavens!  who  am  I  obliged  to  for  fo  great 
a  fcrvice?  by  whofe  afliftance  is  my  life  preferved? 

Eraftus  returning.]  In  faving  you,  I  have  only  done 
an  a£t  of  juflice. 

Damis.  O  heaven!  can  I  believe  my  ears?  Is  it 
Eraftus's  hand 

Eraftus.  Yes,  yes,  Sir,  it  is  I;  too  happy  in  that  my 
hand  hath  faved  you;  too  unhappy,  in  having  deferv- 
ed  your  difpleafure. 
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Damis.  Is  he  whofe  death  I  had  determined  upon, 
the  perfon-  who  has  done  me  this  favour?  Indeed  it  is 
too  much;  my  heart  is  obliged  to  funender,  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  intention  of  your  love,  this  night, 
this  amazing  generofity  mould  ftifle  all  animofity.  I 
am  aihamed  of  my  caprice.  You  have  been  too  much 
injured  by  my  hatred;  and  to  mnke  amends,  you  fhali 
be  joined  to  the  object  of  your  wiflies  this  night. 

SCENE     VI. 

ORPHISA,     DAMIS,     ERASTUS, 

ORPHISA,  coming  out  of  her  houfe  with  a  candle. 

PRAY,  Sir,   what  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible 
noife  ? 

Damis.  Nothing  but  what  is  agreeable,  fmce,  after 
my  blaming  your  paflion  fo  long,  it  is  what  gives  you 
Eraftus  for  a  hufband.  His  arm  has  faved  me  from  a 
death  I  moft  narrowly  efcaped;  and  I  defire  you  may 
requite  him  for  me  by  giving  him  your  hand. 

Orphifa.  I  agree  to  it,  Sir,  if  it  is  to  difcharge  the 
debt  you  owe,  and  particularly  as  he  has  faved  your 
life. 

Eraftus.  Am  I  awake?  I  am  fo  amazed  at  this  won- 
der. 

Damis.  We  will  celebrate  the  happy  ftate  you  are 
going  to  enjoy,  and  be  regaled  by  our  violins. 

[A  knocking  at  Damis's  door, 

Eraftus.  Who  is  that  knocks  fo  hard  there  ? 


I  6- 
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SCENE    THE    LAST. 

DAM1S,  ORPHISA,  ERAST  U  S,    I/E  S  P  I  N  E. 
L'E  SPINE. 

I  HAVE  brought  the  maflcs,  Sir,  with  their  kits  and 
tabors. 

[[Enter  mafques,  who  cover  the  whole  ftage. 
Eraftus.  Shall  I  never  be  free  of  thefe  impertinents  ? 
Come  hither,  Swifs,  and  turn  them  about  their  bufi- 
nefs. 

THE       END. 
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fbe  SICILIAN.,  or  LOVE  makes  a  PAINTER,  a  Come- 
dy of  One  AEi)  performed  at  St.  Germain  in  January^ 
1667,  and  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace- 
Rcyal  the  loth  of  June  the  fame  Tear. 

THE  following  Comedy  is  one  of  thofe  of  the  in- 
triguing kind,  the  unravelling  of  which  is  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  SCHOOL  for  HUSBANDS,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  the  veil  by  which  Don  Pedro  is  deceiv- 
ed in  the  SICILIAN,  as  Sganarel  is  ia  the  SCHOOL, 
for  HUSBANDS.  The  chief  merit  of  this  comedy  con- 
fifts  in  the  delicacy  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  lively  de- 
fcription  of  love  in  an  Italian  lover  and  a  French  lo- 
ver: but  it  was  greatly  ornamented  with  dancing  and 
mufic. 


ACTORS. 

DON  PEDRO,  a  Sicilian  gentleman. 

ADRASTUS,  aFrench  gentleman,  in  love  withlfiodora 

ISIODORA,  a  Grecian,  Have  to  Don  Pedro. 

ZAIDE,  a  young  flave. 

A  SENATOR. 

HA  LI,  a  Turk,  flave  to  Adraftus. 

Two  FOOTMEN. 

SCENE  at  Meffina,  in  a  public  place. 
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LOVE  makes  a  PAINTER. 

SCENE      I. 

HAL    I,      MUSICIANS. 

HA  LI  to  the  Muficians. 
TOP  where  you  are,  and  come  no  farther; 
but  be  careful  not  to  make  a  noife. 

SCENE     II. 
H  A  L  i  alone. 

THE  fky  is  drefled  like  Scaramouche  to-night,  not 
a  flar  to  be  feen  to  (hew  one  the  end  of  one's 
nofej  a  man  may  as  well  be  in  an  oven.  What  a  for- 
ry  condition  is  that  of  a  flave,  to  be  entirely  engrofled 
by  the  paflions  of  a  matter,  and  never  to  live  for  one's 
felf !  To  be  governed  by  his  humours  alone,  and  obli- 
ged to  make  all  his  views  one's  own  buGnefs!  My  ma* 
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fter  makes  me  efpoufe  all  his  anxieties,  and  forfootfr, 
becaufe  he  is  in  love,  I  mufthave  no  reft  day  or  night. 
But  here  come  the  flambeaus,  and  undoubtedly  it  mufc 
be  him. 

SCENE     III. 

A  D  R  A  s  T  u  s,  and  two  Footmen,  carrying  each  a 
Flambeau,   H  A  L  i. 


AD  R  A  s  T  u  s. 

HA  LI,  is  it  thee? 
HaJi.  "Who  elfe  could  you  expecl  to  fee  at 
this  hour  but  me?   Befides  you,  and  rnyfelf,  Sir,  I  do 
not  believe  any  body  takes  it  into  his  head  to  wandes 
about  the  ftreets  at  fuch  hours. 

Adraftus.  Nor  can  I  imagine  there  is  a  man  who 
fuffers  the  pain  I  feel.  I  think  it  trifling  to  have  the 
cruelty  or  indifference  of  the  object  one  loves  to  com* 
bat  with,  if  one  has  the  liberty  of  complaining  and 
fighing  to  her;  but  to  be  debarred  of  the  pleafure  of 
an  opportunity  of  telling  her  fo,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
learn  from  her  whether  the  love  (he  infpires  one  with 
is  pleafing  or  difpleafing  to  her,  is  in  my  opinion  the 
greatefl  of  all  perplexities;  and  to  this  unhappy  ftate 
am  I  reduced  by  the  jealous  fellow  who  watches  my 
lovely  Grecian  wich  fo  much  caroj  and  ne1.  er  goes  any 
where  without  dragging  her  with  him. 

Hali.  But  there  are  many  ways  for  people  who  are 
in  love  to  fpeak  to  each  other;  I  think  your  eyes  and" 
her's  have  fa  id.  a  great  many  things  within  thefe  two 
months. 

Adraftus.  Indeed  our  eyes  have  often  fpoke:  but 
how  fhall  I  know  if  each  of  us  have  mutually  explain- 
ed thij.language  as  we  fliould  do?  Perhaps  {he  may. 
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lot  underftand  all  my  looks  tell  her,  nor  her  looks  tell 
ne  what  I  fometimes  imagine. 

Hali.  We  muft  find  out  fome  means  of  talking  to- 
gether after  another  manner. 

Adraftus.  Are  your  muficians  there? 

Hali.  Yes.. 

Adraftus.  Order  them  to  come  nearer,  [alone.]  I 
will  have  them  fing  here  tifl  day-light,  and  fee  whe- 
ther their  mufic  will  not  draw  the  fair  one  to  fome 
window. 

SCENE     IV. 

ADRASTUS,    HAL  I,    MUSICIANS. 
HALI. 

HERE  they  are.      Pray  what  fhall  they  fing? 
Adraftus.   What  they  moft  approve  of. 

Hali.  They  fhall  fing  a  three-part  fong,  which  they 
fung  me  the  other  day. 

Adraftus.  Nor  that  does  not  pleafe  me. 

Hali.-  Oh!   Sir,  indeed  it  is  a  fine  Beccare. 

Adraftus,  What  the  devil  deft  thou  mean  with  thy 
fine  Beccare  ? 

Hali.  Sir,  lam  for  the  Beccare.  You  know  that  I 
am  a  ConnoifTeur  in  that.  The  Beccare  delights  me: 
fetting  afide  the  Beccare,  no  foundnefs  in  harmony. 
Liften  to  this  three-part  fong  a  little. 

Adraftas.  No.  I  will  have  fomething  tender  and 
paflionate,  that  will  entertain-  me  with  a  foothing  pen- 
fiy^aefs. 

Hali.  Then  the  Bemol  will  fuit  you;  but  we  may 
both  be  pleafed.  They  muft  even  fing  a  particular  fccne 
of  a  fhort  play,  which  I  few  them  pra£kife.-  There  are 
two  amorous  (hepherds,  all  full  of  ianguitfiment,  who. 
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in  the  Bemol,  come  feparately  to  make  their  complaint* 
in  the  grove;  afterwards  they  difcover  to  each  othei 
the  cruelty  of  their  miftrefles,  upon  which  comes  z 
jolly  fwain,  with  an  admirable  Beccare,  who  laughs  ai 
their  folly. 

Adraftus.   Well,  let  us  fee  what  it  is. 

Hali.  Here  is  a  very  proper  place  to  ferve  for  a 
fcene ;  and  there  are  flambeaux  to  light  the  play. 

Adraftus.  Place  yourfelf  oppofite  to  this  houfe,  thai 
I  may  order  the  lights  to  be  ftruck  at  the  leaft  noife 
within. 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  COMEDY, 

Sung  and  accompanied  by  the  Muficians  which 
HALI  had  brought. 

SCENE     L  - 

PHTLENA,        THYRSI     S, 

i. MUSICIAN  reprefentingPHYLENA. 

IF  to  recite  my  amorous  care, 
Diflurb  your  folitary  reft, 

Forgive,  ye  rocks,  and  hear  my  pray'r; 
Let  me  but  tell  what  anguifh  racks  my  breaft, 

Rocks  though  you  are,  my  moving  ditty 
Shall  melt  your  flinty  hearts  to  pity. 

2.  Mufician  reprefenting  Thyrfis. 
Through  thefe  vaft  groves  the  feathei'd  throng^ 
Salute  each  dawn  with  fprightly  fong; 
Whilft  I,  with  each  returning  day, 
My  forrows  vent  in  doleful  lay. 

My  dearPbylena. 
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Phylena.   My  Thyfis  dear. 

Thyrfis.    Great  is  my  pain. 

Phylena.   As  great  my  care. 

Thyrfis.  Climene's  deaf  to  all  my  vows. 

Phylena.   Cloris  nor  love,  nor  pity  knows. 

Both  together. 

O  love,  inhuman  are  thy  laws  ! 
Their  breads  with  ardent  paflion  warm, 
Or  leave  'em  not  the  power  to  charm. 

SCENE     II. 

PHYLENA,  THYRSI  S,  A  SHEPHERD, 

3.  MUSICIAN  reprefenting  a  fhepherd. 

YE  captivated  youths,  no  more 
The  cruel  and  the  fierce  adore: 
Upon  himfelf  no  wifer  fwain 
Will  e'er  revenge  the  nymph's  difdain, 
Give  me  the  maid  that's  foft  and  kind, 
'Tis  fhe  alone  my  heart  can  bind. 

Thefe  plains  are  throng'd  by  numerous  fair, 
Whom  I  addrefs  with  ftudious  carej 
To  each  I  vow,  to  each  complain, 
In  humbleft  guife,  in  fofteft  ftrain: 
But  if  a  tigrefs  I  muft  woo, 
I  court  her  as  a  tiger  too. 

Phylena  and  Thyrfis  both  together. 
Happy  the  fwains  who  thus  the  fair  purfue! 

Hali.  Hark,  Sir,  do  you  not  hear  fomebody  ftirring. 
Adraflus.  Put  out  the  flambeaux  immediately,  and 
retire. 
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SCENE     IV. 

D0»    PEDRO,    ADHASTUS,    HAL  I. 

Don  PEDRO  coming  out  of  his  houfe  in  his  night-caj 
and  night-gown,  with  a  fword  under  his  arm. 

IH-AVE  heard,   for  ibme  time,  a  fmging   at  in; 
door;  and  k  muft  undoubtedly  be  for  fome  res- 
fon.      I  muft  endeavour,  in  the  dark,  to  difcover  wh( 
thefe  people  are. 

Adnvftus.  Hali? 

Hali.   What? 

Adraftus.  Do  you  hear  nothing  more? 

Hali.  No. 
[Don  Pedro  is  behind  them,  and  overhears  them. 

Adraftus  What!  cannot  all  our  efforts  procure  one 
minute's  converfation  with  this  lovely  Greek?  And 
this  curfed  jealous-pate,  this  traitc.  of  a  Sicilian,will  he 
always  prevent  me  from  having  accefs  to  her  ? 

Hali.  I  wifh  fincerely  that  the  devil  had  him,  for 
the  trouble  he  gives  us,  peftering  cur,  a  hang-dog  as 
he  is«  Oh!  if  we  had  him  here,  with  what  pleafure 
fhould  1  revenge  myfelf  upon  his  flioulders,  all  the 
fruitlefs  fteps  his  jealoufy  has  made  me  take. 

Adraftus.  We  muil  invent  fome  means,  fome  cun- 
ning trick  to  catch  our  bear;  I  am  too  far  engaged 
here,  to  bear  a  difappointment;  and  though  1  fliouW 
employ 

Hali.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this;  but  the  door  is  open;  if  you  plcafe  I  will  go  in 
foftly,  to  difcover  whence  this  happens. 

[Don.Pedro  retires  within  his  door. 

Adraftus.   Yes,    do  fo,   but  fofUy,    I   fha!l  not  be 
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far  behind  thee.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  the  lovely 
Ifiodora! 

Don  Pedro  giving  Hali  a  blow.]  Who  is  this? 

H-ili  ftriking  Don  Pedro  again.]  A  friend. 

Don  Pedro.  Why,  hoh !  Francis,  Dominic,  Simon, 
^Martin,  Peter,Thomas,  George,  Charles,  Bartholomew  •- 
here,  quickly,  my  fword,  my  target,  my  halbert,  my 
piftols,  my  blunderbuffes,  my  carbines ;  quick,  difpatch ; 
here,  kill  and  flay,  rj.o  quarter. 

SCENE     V. 

ADRASTTJS,       HAL    I. 
ADRASTUS. 

DO  not  hear  any  body  ftirring.      Hali!   Hall! 
Hali  hid  in  a  corner.]  Sir. 

Adraftus.   Where  art  thou  hidden  ? 

Hali.   Are  all  thefe  fellows  come  out  ? 

Adraftus.   No,  nobody  ftirs. 

Hali  coming  out  of  the  place  where  he  had  hid  him- 
felf]  If  they  do  come,  I  will  drub  them  heartily. 

Adraftus.  What!  muft  all  the  trouble  we  have  ta- 
ken then  be  to  no  purpofe?  Muft  this  eld  jealous  fel- 
low always  prevent  our  intenfions? 

Hali.  No,  the  rage  of  honour  feizes  me;  it  fhail 
never  be  faid  that  they  triumph  over  my  dexterity.  My 
quality  of  fharper  defpifes  all  thofe  obftacles,  and  I  (hall 
take  upon  me  fully  to  difplay  the  talents  which  heaven 
has  beftowed  upon  me. 

Adraftus.  Were  fhe  but  informed  of  the  fentiments 
I  entertain  for 'her,  and  I  informed  of  her's,  upon  this 
head  one  might  find  out  fome  method 

Hali.  Leave  it  to  m^,  I  will  try  many  experiments 
till  feme  fucceed.  But  the  day  breaks;  I  will  ga 
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bring  my  people,  and  come  wait  here  till  that  jealous 
fellow  comes  abroad. 

SCENE     VI. 

BON        PEDRO,        ISIODORA. 
ISIODORA. 

WH  AT  can  be  your  meaning  for  awaking  me 
fo  early  in  the  morning;  I  fhould  think  it  not 
fuitable  to  your  defign  of  having  my  picture  drawn  to- 
day; and  it  is  by  no  means  the  way  to  have  a  bloom- 
ing colour  and  fparkling  eyes,  to  rife  by  break  of  day. 

Don  Pedro.  I  have  bufinefs  which  obliges  me  to  go 
abroad  at  this  time. 

Ifiodora.  But,  I  think,  you  might,  without  any  in- 
convenience to  yourfelf,  allow  me  to  tafte  the  fweets 
of  a  morning  nap.  Your  bufinefs  might  have  difpenf- 
ed  with  my  abfence. 

Don  Pedro.  Yes,  but  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  have 
you  always  in  my  fight.  There  is  no  harm  in  being 
guarded  againft  the  defigns  of  fpies ;  and  this  night  a- 
gain,  people  came  and  fung  under  our  windows. 

Ifiodora.   It  is  true.      The  mufic  was  cleli^.    • 

Don  Pedro.  That  was  all  done  on  your  account. 

Ifiodora.  'You  tell  me  fo,  I  will  believe  it. 

Don  Pedro.  Pray,  do  you  know  who  it  was  that  gave 
this  ferenade? 

Ifiodora.  No;  but  whoever  it  was,  lam  much  ob- 
liged to  him. 

Don  Pedro.   Obliged? 

Ifiodora.  Undoubtedly,  as  he  endeavours  to  divert 
me. 

Don  Pedro.   Then  you  like  to  be  admired  ? 

Ifiodora.  Mightily,  that  muft  always  be  agreeable. 
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•Don Pedro.  And  do  you  with  all  thofe  well  who  take 
this  trouble? 

Ifiodora.   Indeed  I  jo. 

Don  Pedro.  That  ii  fpeaking  your  thoughts  fin- 
-cerely. 

Ifiodora.  Why  fhouid  I  diffemble?  Whatever  looks 
one  may  put  on,  one  always  likes  to  be  beloved;  this 
4iomage  to  our  charms  is  never  difpleafmg  to  us.  What- 
ever they  may  fay,  believe  me,  the  great  ambition  of 
•women -is  to  infpire  love.  All  the  pains  they  take  arc 
for  nothing  elfe  but  that:  and  one  does  not  fee  a  \vi- 
•17* an  fo  difdainful,  but  in  her  heart  applauds  herfelf  for 
-the  conquefts  her  eyes  make. 

Don  Pedro.  But  if  you,  for  your  part,  take  pleafure 
-in  being  admired;  do  you  know  that  I  who  love  you, 
take  no  manner  of  pleafure  in  it? 

•Ifiodora.  Why  do  you^not?  If 'I  were  in  love  \virli 
any  body,  I  fhould  have  no  greater  pleafure  than  in  fee- 
ing him  beloved  by  all  the  world.  Is  there  any  thing 
can  more  {hew  the  goodnefs  of  our  choice?  And  is  it 
not  what  we  fhould  applaud  ourfelves  for,  that  what 
we  love  all  the  world  thinks  lovely? 

Don  Pedro.  That  is  not  my  way  of  thinking ;  I 
fhould  be  very  glad  that  you  were  net  fo  much  admir- 
ed. You  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  not  endeavour  to 
appear  fo  in  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Ifiodora.  What!  jealous  of  thefe  matters? 

Don  Pedro.  Yes,  jealous  of  thcfe  matters ;  but  jea- 
lous as  a  tiger,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  as  a  devil.  My  love 
would  have  you  intireiy  to  myfelf:  its  delicacy  takes 
oiio'ice  at  a  fmile,  at  a  glance  that  any  psrfon  forces  , 
from  you.  and  all  the  care  you  fee  me  take,  is  to  de- 
bar all  accefs  of  galants,  and  fecure  to  myfelf  the  pof- 
feCiun  cf  a  heart,  which  I  cannot  ber.r  any  body  fhould 
(hare  with  me. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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Ifiodora.  Indeed  I  think  you  take  a  very  wrong  me- 
thod-, when  people  expe£b  to  keep  a  heart  by  force,  it  I 
muft  be  very  ill  fecured.  For  my  part,  I  declare  to 
you,  were  I  a  galant  to  a  lady,  who  is  in  the  power 
of  another,  I  mould  bend  all  my  ftudy  to  make  that  o- 
ther  perfon  jealous,  and  oblige  him  to  watch  the  fair 
one  I  had  a  mind  to  win  day  and  night.  It  is  the  belt 
way  to  advance  our  affairs;  and  perfons  will  not  fail 
taking  advantage  of  the  uneafinefs  and  refentments, 
which  conftraint  and  fervitude  create  in  the  mind  of  a 
woman. 

Don  Pedro.  Then,  (hould  any  man  make  love  to 
you,  he  would  find  you  difpofed  to  receive  his  ad- 
drefles. 

Ifiodora.  I  fay  nothing  of  that.  But  in  fhort,  wo- 
men do  not  like  to  be  reftrained,  and  it  is  running  a 
great  hazard,  only  to  difcover  a  fufpicion  of  them,  and 
keep  them  locked  up. 

Don  Pedro.  This  is  a  very  poor  reward  for  what  you 
owe  me;  and,  methinks,  a  flave  whom  I  have  fet  at  li- 
berty, and  intend  to  make  my  wife 

Ifiodora.  What  am  I  obliged  to  you,  if  you  change 
my  flavery  into  one  much  more  fevere;  if  you  let  me 
enjoy  no  manner  of  liberty,  and  teizs  me,  as  you  do, 
with  a  conftant  guard? 

Don  Pedro.  But  all  this  proceeds  only  from  my  great 
love  for  you. 

Itiodora.  If  this  is  your  manner  of  loving,  your  hate 
will  be  more  agreeable. 

Don  Pedro.  You  are  in  a  very  ill  humour  to-day; 
bat  I  forgive  thefe  fpeeches,  on  account  of  the  uncafi- 
neis  you  may  be  under  from  getting  up  fo  early. 
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SCENE     VII. 

DON  PE  DUO,   ISIODORA,   HALT  drefled  like 
a  Turk,  making  feveral  bows  to  Don  Pedro. 

DON   PEDRO. 

YOU  are  too  ceremonious.     What  is  your  buli- 
nefs? 

Hali  ftands  between  Don  Pedro  and  Iliodora.  He 
turns  to  Ifiodora  at  every  word  he  fpeaks  to  Don  Pedro> 
and  makes  figns  to  her  to  let  her  underftand  the  defign 
of  his  mafler.3  Sir,  (with  the  lady's  permiffion)  I  (hall 
inform  you  (with  the  lady's  permiiTion)  that  I  come  to 
Fee  you  (with  the  lady's  permifikm)  to  defire  of  you 
(with  the  lady's  permiffion)  that  you  would  be  fo  good 
(with  the  lady's  permiffion) — - 

Don  Pedro.  With  the  lady's  permiffion,  come  a  lit- 
tle this  way. 

[Don  Pedro  goes  between  Hali  and  Ifiodora. 

Hali.   Sir,  I  am  a  virtuofo. 

Don  Pedro.  I  have  nothing  to  give. 

Hali.  I  do  not  a(k  that.  But  as  I  pratlife  a  little 
in  mufic  and  dancing,  I  have  inftru&ed  fome  flaves 
who  would  be  glad  to  find  a  mafter  who  has  a  tafte  in, 
thefe  things,  and  as  I  know  you  are  a  perfon  of  note,  I 
would  defire  you  to  fee  and  hear  them,  to  buy  them, 
if  you  chufe  it,  or  to  recommend  them  to  fome  of  your 
friends,  whom  they  \vould  fuit. 

Ifiodora.  It  is  a  thing  worth  feeing,  and  will  divert 
us.  Bring  them  hither. 

Hali.   Chala  bala— ' This  is  z  new  fong,  and  very 

much  in  vogue.     Be  attentive.     Chala  bala. 
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SCENE     VIII. 

^  O  N     PEDRO,      I  -S  I  O  D  O  R  A,     H  A  L  I,     T  U  R- 
KISH     SLAVES. 

A  Slave  iinging  to  ISIODORA. 

A  SWA  IN  purfues  his  lovely  fair, 
With  eager  heart  from  place  to  place, 
But  an  old  churl,  with  jealous  care, 
For  ever  interrupts  the  chace, 
And  leaves  no  commerce,  or  accefs, 
But  by  the  language  of  the  eyes; 
Say  then,  what  greater  pain  than  this, 
Can  lover  fear,  or  heart  devife? 

To  Don  Pedro. 
Chiribirida  ouch  al!#, 
Star  ban  Turca 
JVon  avar  danara 
Ti  voler  comprara. 
Me  fervir  a  ti, 
Si  pagar  per  mi, 
Far  bona  coitcina. 
Mi  levar  matina. 
Far  boiler  caldara^ 
Farlarat  parlara, 
Ti  voler  comprara- 

Slave  fmgs  to  Ifiodora. 
'Tis  more  than  death  at  every  ftroke, 
ThJ  expiring  tortur'd  lover  feels; 
But  if  his  faint,  with  one  kind  loofc, 
His  fuff'ring  martyr  cheers  and  heals, 
And  grants  him  but  his  farther  boon. 
In  public  to  confcfb  his  Jove, 
His  rival's  jealous  arts  would  foon 
"A'hc  fubjed  of  his  mockery  prove. 
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To  Don  Pedro. 
Ckiribirida  ouch  alia, 
Star  bon  Turca, 
Men  aver  danara 
Ti  voler  comprara^ 
Mi  fervir  a  ti, 
Se  pagar  per  mit 
Far  bona  coucina, 
Mi  levar  matinar 
Far  boiler  caldara^ 
Parlara^  parlara, 
Ti  voler  comprara^ 

Don  Pedro  fings. 
D'ye  know,  ye  arch  wags, 
That  either  I  judge  ill; 
Or  this  pretty  fong 
Smells',  flrong  of  a  cudgel  ? 

Chiribirida  ouch  alla^ 
Mi  ti  non  comprara, 
Ma  ti  bajionnara, 
Si,Ji,  non  andara, 
Andara)  andaray 
0  ti  baftonnara- 

Oh,  oh !  the  wanton  rogues !  [to  Ifiodora.]  Comer 
Jet  us  go  in  again,  I  have  altered  my  mind,  fince  the 
weather  is  a  little  overcaft.  [To  Hali,  who  flill  conti- 
nues there.]  Ay,  fcoundrel,  let  me  find  you  there. 

Hali.  Well,  it  is  certain  my  mafter  adores  her; 
there  is  nothing  he  is  more  defirous  of  than  to  difco- 
ver  his  paflion  to  her;  and  he  will  marry  her,  if  one 
confents  to  it. 

Don  Pedro.   Yes,  yes,  I  keep  her  for  him. 
Hali.  We  fhall  have  her  in  fpite  of  you. 
Don  Pedro.  How,  rafcal  ? 
K  3 
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Hall.  I  tell  you,  we  will  have  her  in  fpite  of  your 
teeth. 

Don  Pedro.  If  I  lay  hold 

Hali.  Your  guard  is  to  no  purpofe,  {he  {hall  be- 
ours,  I  have  fworn  it. 

Don  Pedro.  Let  me  come;  fcamper,  or  I  (hall 
catch  tliee. 

Hali.  We  fhall  catch  you ;  {he  {hall  be  our  wife, 
that  is  refolvedj  [alone.]  I  will  bring  it  about  or  I 
will  hang  for  it. 

SCENE     IX. 

ADRASTUS,     HALI,     TWO     FOOTMEN* 
ADRASTU  S. 

WELL,  Hali,  how  goes  our  affairs? 
Hali,  Sir,  I  have  made  a  little  fort  of  a  pufh 

already,  but  I 

Adraftus.  Do  not  give  yourfelf  any  more  trouble,  I 
have,  by  accident,  met  with  all  I  could  with,  and  am 
going  to  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  an  interview  with  this 
fair  one  at  her  oxvn  houfe.      I  was  at  my  friend  Da- 
mon's the  painter,  who   told   me,  that  to-day  he  was 
to  draw  the  pidture  of  this  charming  creature;  and  as 
he  has  been,  this  long  time,  one  of  my  moft  intimate 
friends,  he  was  pleafed  to  favour  my  pnflion,  and  fends 
me  in  his  place,  with  a  fhort  letter  to  gain    me    ad- 
mittance.     You  know,  I  always  took  delight  in  paint- 
ing, and  that  I  fometimes  handle  the  pencil,  contrary 
to  the  cuftom  of  France,  which  will  not  allow  that  a 
gentleman  fliould  know  how  to  do  any  thing:   thus  I 
fhall  have  the  liberty  of  feeing  my  adorable  at  my  lei- 
fure.      But  I  make  no  doubt  but  our  impertinent  jea- 
lous mortal  will  always  be  prefent,  aad  prevent  ail  the 
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jconverfation  we  might  have  together;  and  totellthe& 
the  truth,  I  have  a  ftratagem  in  readinefs,  by  the  means 
of  a  young  flave,  to  get  this  fair  Greek  out  of  her  jea- 
lous pate's  hands,  if  I  can  obtain  her  confent. 

Hali.  Let  me  alone,  I  will  (hew  you  the  way 
to  entertain  him  a  little.  [Whifpers  Adraftus.]  It 
i~h  all  never  be  faid  that  I  am  of  no  fervice  in  the  af- 
fair. When  do  you  go? 

Adraftus.  Dire&ly;  and  every  thing  is  already- 
prepared. 

Hali.  I  am  going  to  prepare  myfelf  too,  on  my  part. 

Adraftus  alone.]  I  will  not  lofe  time.  Ho!  there, 
I  am  impatient  to  fee  her. 

SCENE     X. 

DON     PEDRO,    ADRASTUS,    TWO     FOOTMEN.. 
DON     PEDRO* 

WHO  do  you  want  here? 
Adraftus.  I  want  fignior  Don  Pedro. 

Don  Pedro.  I  am  he. 

Adraftus.  Pray  take  the  trouble  of  reading  this 
ktter. 

Don  Pedro.  "  I  fend  you,  in  my  room,  this  French 
*'  gentleman,  to  draw  the  picture  you  know  of,  who, 
<{  being  a  perfon  ambitious  of  obliging  people  of  worth, 
"  was  very  ready  to  undertake  this  trouble,  upon  my 
**  propofing  it  to  him.  He  is,  without  doubt,  the 
"  firft  man  in  the  world  for  thefe  fort  of  perform- 
"  ances;  and  I  thought  I  could  not  do  you  a  more  a- 
**  greeable  piece  of  fervice,  than  to  fend  him  to  you, 
"  as  your  defign  is  to  have  a  finifhed  picture  of  her 
*(  you  love.  Have  a  care,  above  all  things,  how  you 
"  mention  a  word  of  recompencej  for  he  is  a.  man 
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11  who  would  be  affronted  at  it,  and  who  does  thing 3 

"  only  for  his  glory  and  reputation." 

Signior  Francis,  it  is  a  great  favour  you  intend 
me ;  and  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you. 

Adraftus.  All  my  ambition  is  to  icrve  people  of 
merit  and  character. 

Don  Pedro.  I  will  bring  the  perfon  whofe  picture 
you  are  to  draw. 

SCENE     XI. 

IS  I  ODOR  A,     DON     PEDRO,      ADRASTUS,     1ND  = 
TWO     FOOTMEN. 

DON  PEDRO  to  Ifiodora. 

DAMON  has  fent  this  gentleman  to  us,  who  is- 
fo  kinr!  zs  to  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  taking 
your  picture,  [to  Adraftus  who  embraces  Ifiodora  by 
•way  of  falutation.]   Hold,  fignior  Francois,  this  way  of 
faluting  is  not  cuftpmary  in  this  country. 

Adraftus.   It  is  the  French  way. 

Don  Pedro.  The  French  way  is  well  enough  for 
your  women,  but  it  is  a  little  too  familiar  for  curs. 

Ifiodora.  I  accept  this  honour  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure;  1  am  furprifed  at  the  adventure;  and,  to 
fpeak  freely,  I  did  not  expect  fo  iiluflrious  a  painter. 

Axlraftus.  Any  body  would  think  it  a  glory  to  touch 
upon  fuch  a  piece  of  work.  I  have  no  great  judg- 
ment; but  here,  the  fubject  furnLfhes  but  too  much 
of  itfelf ;  and  there  is  room  to  make  fomething  beau- 
tiful upon  fuch  an  original  as  this  is. 

Ifiodora.  The  original  is  trifling,  but  the  painter's 
fkill  can  hide  its  defects. 

Adraftus.  The  painter  can  difcover  none  in  it ;  and- 
only  wiflies  to  be  able  to  reprefent  thofe  graces  to  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world,  as  great  as  they  appear  to  him. 
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Ifiodora.  If  your  pencil  flatters  as  much  as  your 
tongue,  you  will  draw  a  picture  which  will  not  refera- 
ble me  at  all. 

Adraftus.  Heaven,  which  formed  the  origin^  de- 
prives us  of  the  power  of  doing  a  picture  which  can 
flatter. 

Ifiodorn.  Heaven,  fay  what  you  will,  did  not 

Don  Pedro.  Have  done  with  this,  and  fet  about  the 
picture. 

Adraftus  to  the  Footmen. 3  Come, bring  every  thing. 

[They  bring  every  thing  neceiTary  to  paint  Ifiodora,. 

Ifiodora  to  Adraftus.]   Where  fhall  I  place  myfelf? 

Adraftus.   Here.    This  is    the   nioft    advantageous 

place,  and  beft  admits  of  thofe  favourable  degrees  of 

light  which  are  neceflai "•'. 

Ifiodora  fitting  down.]  Is  this  right? 
Adraftus  fitting.]  Yes.  A  little  more  erect,  if  you 
pleafe;  a  little  more  on  that  fide;  your  body  turned 
fa;  the  head  lifted  up  a  little  that  the  beauty  of  the 
neck  may  be  feen.  This  a  little  more  uncovered.  [Un- 
coveiing  her  neck  a  little  more.]  Good.  A  little 
more;  the  leaft  more  imaginable. 

Don  Pedro  to  Ifiodora.]  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  placing  you  properly;  cannot  you  keep 
yourfelf  as  you  fhould  do. 

Ifiodora.  I  am  quite  unacquainted  with  thefe  things;  : 
and  it  is  the  gentleman's  part  to  place  me  as  he  would 
have  me. 

Adraftus.  It  is  very  well  now,  and  you  behave  fur- 
prifingly.  [Turning  her  a  Httle  towards  him.]  So,  if 
you  pleafe.  All  depends  on  the  attitudes  we  give  the 
perfons  we  paint. 

Don  Pedro.   Very  well. 

Adraftus.   A  little  more   on   this   fide:   your  eyes 
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turned  always  towards  me,  pray;  your  looks  fixed  up- 
on mine. 

Ifiodora.  I  mould  love  a  picture  really  like  myfelf> 
that  people  may  not  be  obliged  to  atk  who  it  is.  I 
am  not  like  thofe  women  who  would  have  a  portrait 
that  is  none  of  their  own,  and  are  difpleafed  with  the 
painter,,  if  he  does  not  make  them  handfomer  than 
they  are.  One  picture  may  do  for  all,  for  all  require 
the  fame  things:  a  complexion  of  lillies  and  rofes, 
a  fine  nofe,  fmall  mouth,  fine  large  lively  eyes,  well 
t'.ivided,  a  fmall  face,  not  larger  than  one's  hand, 
though  it  were  a  foot  fquare. 

A-lraftus.  Should  they  aflc  that  of  yours,  it  would 
be  very  hard  indeed ;  for  your  features  very  few  re- 
femble.  What  charms  and  fweetnefs  they  have!  one 
runs  a  great  hazard  in  painting  them. 

Don  Pedro.  The  nofe  appears  to  me  a  little  too 
large. 

Adraftns.  I  have  read,  I  do  not  know  where,  that 
Apelles  formerly  painted  a  miftrefs  of  Alexander,  of 
amazing  beauty,  and  that  in  painting  her,  he  fell  fo 
defperately  in  love  with  her,  that  he  had  like  to  have 
loR  his  lifej  infomuch  that  Alexander,  in  generofity, 
ga.ve  him  up  the  object  of  his  wifhes.  [to  Don  Pedro.^ 
I  might  d6  now,  what  Apelles  did  formerly;  but, 
perhaps,  you  would  not  do  what  Alexander  did. 

[Don  Pedro  looks  ill-natured. 
Ifiodora  to  Don  Pedro.]   All  this  fhews  the  nation  j 
the  gentlemen  of  France  have  always  a  fund  of  galan- 
try  which  difplays  itfelf  on  all  occaiions. 

Adraftus.  One  is  not  eafily  deceived  in  thefe  fort 
of  things,  and  you  have  too  difcerning  a  judgment, 
not  to  perceive  the  fource  from  whence  thefe  things 
I  have  faid,  proceed.  Yes,  though  Alexander  were 
here,  and  he  were  your  lover,  I  could  not  forbear 
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telling  you,  that  I  never  faw  any  thing  fo  beautiful  as 
what  I  now  fee,  and  that 

Don  Pedro.  Signior  Francois,  methinks  you  fhould 
not  talk  fo  much,  it  takes  your  attention  from  your 
work. 

Adraftus.  Oh!:  not  in  the  leaft;  I  always  accuf- 
tom  myfelf  to  talk  when  I  paint;  and  a  little  conver- 
fation  is  neceflary  in  thefe  affairs,  to  revive  the  fancy, 
and  keep  the  face  in  fuch  a  gaiety  as  is  neceflary  in 
perfons  we  are  painting. 

SCENE     XIL 
HALI    drefied  like  a  Spaniard,    DON   PEDRO, 

A- DR  AST' US,      IS-IODOR.  A.. 
DON    PEDRO. 

WHAT  can  this  man  want  here?     And  who 
allows    people  to  come   up   flairs,  without 
coming  to  inform  us  of  it? 

Hair  to  Don  Pedro.]  I  enter  here  with  freedom-, 
but  fuch  liberties  are  allowed  amongft  gentlemen. 
Do  you  not  kaow  me,  Sir? 

DOTJ  Pedro.   No,  Sir. 

Hali.  I  am  Don  Gilles  d'  A vales ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  Spain  muft  have  informed  you  of  my  merit. 

Don  Pedro.  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  ferve  you  in? 

Hali.  Yes,  advice  upon  a  pxnnt  of  honour.  I  know 
that  in  thefe  fort  of  matters,  there  is  net  a  more  con- 
fummate  gentleman  than  yourfelf;  but  I  beg  the  fa- 
vour of  you,  that  we  may  ftep  afide  a  little. 

Don  Pedro.  "We  are  at  a  great  enough  diftance. 

Adraftus  to  Don  Pedro,  who  furprifes  him  a*  he  is 
whifpering  Ifiodora.}  I  was  obferving  the  colour  of 
her  eyes  a  little  nearer. 

K  6 
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Hali  taking  Don  Pedro  afide.j  Sir,  I  received  a  flap 
on  the  face.  You  know  what  a  flap  on  the  face  is,  [ 
when  it  is  given  with  the  open  hand,  full  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cheek.  This  flap  on  the  face  (licks  griev- 
oufly  in  my  ftomachj  and  I  am  uncertain  whether  to 
revenge  the  afrVont,  I  fhould  fight  niy  man,  or  rather 
have  him  aflalfinated. 

Don  Pedro.  Aflaifinating  is  the  fureft  and  fhorteft 
way.  Pray  who  is  your  enemy  ? 

Hali.  Pray,  let  us  fpeak  foftly. 

Ad/aftus  kneels  to  Ifiodora,  during  the  time  that 
Don  Pedro  and  Hali  whifper.]  Yes,,  charming  Ifiodo- 
ra, my  looks  have  told  it  you  this  two  months  paft; 
mid  you  muft  have  underftood  them.  I  love  ycu  a-- 
bove  every  thing  that  man  can  love,,  and  I  have  no 
ether  thought,  no  other  end,  no  other  pafficn,  but  to 
be  intirely  yours  for  my  whole  life. 

klodcra.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  fpeak  truth, 
but  you  perfuade. 

Adraflus.  But  do  I  fo  perfuade  you,  as  to  infpire  you 
•with  ever  fo  fmall  a  degree  of  kindnefs  for  me? 

Ificdora.  I  only  fear  I  have  too  much. 

Adrafhis.  Fair  Ifiodora,.  have  you  enough  to  con- 
ient  to  the  intention  I  have  told  you  of? 

Ifiodora.  I  eannot  ttll  you  as  yet. 

Adraftus.  What  do  you  wait  for,  as  to  that? 

Ifiodora.   To  form  a  refolution. 

Adraflus.  Ah !  when  one  is  really  m  love,  one 
£o.on  forms  a  refolution. 

Ifiodora.  Well,  go ;   yes,  I  do  confent  to  it, 

Adraftus.  But,  tell  me,  do  you  confcnt  that  it  fhall 
be  this  very  moment? 

Ifiodora.  When  a  perfon  is  once  determined  upon 
a  thing,  do  they  (lick  at  the  time? 
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Don  Pedro  to  HaliO  You  have  my  opinion,  and  i 
kifs  your  hand. 

Hali.  Sir,  when  you  have  received  any  flap  on  the 
face,  I  am  a  man  alfo  to  be  advifed  with,,  and  I  may  do 
the  fame  for  you. 

Don  Pedro.  I  leave  you  without  waiting  on  you 
down  again;  but  thefe  freedoms  are  allowed  amongft 
gentlemen. 

Adraftus  to  Ifiodora.].  No  there  is  nothing  can  ef- 
face from  my  mind  the  tender  proofs — [Adraftus  per- 
ceiving that  Don  Pedro  obferved  him  in  clofe  conver- 
fation  with  Ifiodora. ]  I  was  looking  upon  this  fmall  dim- 
ple on  her  chin;  and  I  thought  at  firft  that  it  had 
been  a  mole.  But  we  have  done  enough  for  to-day, 
we  {hall  finifh  another  time,  [to  Don  Pedro,  who 
would  look  at  the  picture.]  No,  pray,  do  not  look  at 
any  thing  as  yet;  let  it  be  locked  up,  pray,  [to  Ifio- 
dora.] And  you,  madam,  I  intreat  you  not  to  droop j 
and  to  keep  yourfelf  chearful  for  the  intention  I  have 
of  finiming  our  work. 

Ifiodora,  I  {hall  preferve  all  the  gaiety  neceflary 
for  that  purpofe- 

SCENE     XIII. 

DON      PEDRO,      ISIODORA. 
I  S  I  O  D  O  R  A. 

HAT  think  you  of  him?  This  gentleman 
feems  to  me  the  moft  obliging  that  can  be ;  and 
one  muft  confefs,  that  the  French  have  fomething  ga- 
lant  and  polite  in  them,  that  other  nations  have  not, 

Don  Pedro.  Yes,  but  they  have  this  bad  property, 
that  they  give  themfelres  too  much  liberty,-  and  make 
Jcve  to  every  woman  they  meet  at  random. 
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Ifiodora.  That  is  beeaufe  they  think  thefe  things  are 
agreeable  to  the  ladies. 

Don  Pedro.  Yes,,  but  if  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
ladies,  they  are  very  difagreeable  to  the  gentlemen  i 
and  one  does  not  much  like  to  fee  a  man  court  one's- 
wife,  or  miftrefs,  under  our  nofe  fo  freely. 

Ifiodora.  It  is  only  for  amufement  they  do  it.. 

SCENE     XIV. 

ZAIRE,      DON      PEDRO,      ISIODORA* 
Z  A  I  D  E. 

PRAY,  good  Sir,  fave  me  from  the  hands  of  an- 
angry  hufband,  by  whom  I  am  purfued.  His- 
jealoufyis  incredible,  and  works  him  up  to  an  excels 
beyond  imagination.  He  goes  fo  for  as  to  defire  I 
fhould  be  veiled  continually,  and  beeaufe  he  caught 
me  with  my  face  a  little  uncovered,  he  fnatched  up 
his  fword,  and  forced  me  to  fly  to  your  houfe  to  afk 
your  protection  againft  his  injuftice.  But  I  fee  him 
coming.  For  heaven's  fake,  good  Sir,  fave  me  from 
his  anger. 

Don  Pedro  to  Zaide,  and  pointing  to  Ifiodora.] 
Step  in  thither  with  her,  and  be  not  afraid. 

SCENE     XV. 

ADRASTUS,      DON      PEDRO. 
DON      PEDRO. 

FOR  fhame,  Sir!  a  Frenchman  to  difcover  fo  much 
jealoufy !   I  thought  we  alone  were  capable  of  it. 
Adrafius.  The  French    excel  in  every  thing  they 
do:    and  when  we  have  reafon  to  be  jealous,  we  are 
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turenty  times  more  fo  than  a  Sicilian.  The  infamous 
creature  thinks  {he  has  found  a  certain  refuge  in  your 
houfe,  but  you  are  too  prudent  to  blame  my  refent- 
ment.  Pray  allow  me  to  treat  her  as  fhe  deferves. 

Don  Pedro.  Nay,  for  goodnefs  fake,  have  patience. 
The  offence  is  too  fmall  for  fo  much  anger. 

Adrallus.  The  greatnels  of  an  offence  of  this  na- 
ture is  not  fo  much  in  the  things  people  do;  it  is  ia 
traiifgreilmg  the  orders  given  themj  and  in  fuch  af- 
fairs as  this,  what  is  but  a  trifle  becomes  very  crimi- 
nal, when  it  is  forbidden. 

Don  Pedro.  In  the  manner  me  told  the  flory,  all 
Hie  did  was  without  intention;  and,  in  fhort,  I  beg 
you  may  be  reconciled  to  each  other. 

Adraftus.  How !  do  you  take  her  part,  you  who  are 
fo  delicate  in  thefe  affairs? 

Don  Pedro.  Yes,  I  take  her  part;  and  you  will  o- 
blige  me  by  forgetting  your  paflion,  and  by  reconcil- 
ing yourfelves  to  each  other.  I  afk  it  of  you  as  a  favour, 
and  I  fhall  take  it  as  an  inftance  of  that  friendflup. 
which  I  defire  may  be  betwixt  us. 

Adraftus.  I  cannot,  upon  thefe  conditions,  refufe 
you  anything:  I  ihall  do  as  you  defire. 

SCENE     XVI. 

2AIDE,    DON    PEDRO,   ADRASTUSUta  Comer  of 

the    ilage. 

DON  PEDRO  to  Zaide. 

HOH   there,  come;   you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  follow  me.      You  could  never  fall  into  bet- 
ter hands  than  mine,  I  have  made  your  peace. 

Zaide.  lam  obliged  to  you  more  than  can  beima- 
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gined:  but  I  muft  take  my  veil>  I  care  not  to  appear 
before  him  without  it. 

SCENE     XVII. 

DON      PEDRO,      ADRASTUS. 
DON      PEDRO. 

HERE  fhe  comes;  and  laflure  you  fhe  appear- 
ed all  joy,  when  I  -told  her  that  I  had  made  up- 
the  whole  matter. 

SCENE     XVIII. 

ISIODORA  in  Zaide's  veil,  ADRASTUS,  DON 
PE  D  R  o. 

DON  PEDRO  to  Adraftus. 

SINCE   you  were  fo  kind  to  give  up  your  refent- 
ment,  fuffer  me  to  join  your  h;  ••  '_,-,     ..•  =     o    !n- 
treat   you    both   out  of  love  to  me,  ^          ,n  perfect' 


Adraftus.  Yes,  I  promife  you  that  out  of  love  to 
you,  I  (hall  live  with  her  in  the  beft  manner  imaginable. 

Don  Pedro.  You  oblige  me  very  much,  and  I  fhall 
not  forget  it. 

Adraftus.  I  promife  you,  fig-nior  Don  Pedro,  that/ 
out  of  refpeft  to  you,  I  fhall  treat  her  in  the  beft  way 
I  poffibly  can. 

Don  Pedro.  You  do  me  too  great  a  favour:  £a- 
lone.]  it  is  good  always  to  make  peace,  and  to  fofteir 
matters.  Hola,  Ifiodcra,  come. 
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SCENE     XIX. 

ZAIDE,      DON      PEDRO. 
DON      PEDRO. 

HOW!  What  do  you.  mean  by  th'is  ? 
Zaide  unveiled.j  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  a 
jealous  man  is  a  monfter  detefted  by  all  the  world-, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  pleafure  to  every  one  to  do  him 
a  mifchief,  had  Ire  no  other  intereftin  it;  that  all  the 
locks  and  bars  in  the  worid  will  notfecure  people,  and 
that  the  heart  (hould  be  fecured  by  gentlenefs;  that  I- 
fiodora  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  whom  flie  loves, 
and  that  you  are  caught  for  a  dupe. 

Don  Pedro.  Shall  Don  Pedro  bear  this  infuffera- 
ble  injury!  No,  no,  I  have  too  great  a  foul,  and  t 
will  demand  the  affiftance  of  law  to  profecute  the  per- 
fidious man  to  the  utmoft.  I  believe  a  fenator  lives 
here.  Hola !  [He  knocks. 

SCENE     THE     LAST. 

A      S    E    N    A    T    O    R,      D    O    N      PEDRO* 

SENATOR. 

YOUR   fervant,   fignior  Don  Pedro.     You  are 
come  at  a  lucky  time. 

Don  Pedro.  I  come  to  make  a  complaint  to  you  of 
an  affront  offered  me. 

Senator.  I  have  made  one  of  the  fined  mafquerades- 
imaginable. 

Don  Pedro.  A  traitor  ofaFrenchmanhastricked  me. 
Senator.  You  never  faw  any  thing  in  your  life  fa 
delightful. 
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Don  Pedro.  He  has  carried  off  a  young  woman  tx> 
whom  I  had  given  her  freedom. 

Senator.  They  are  all  drefied  like  Moors,  who 
dance  wonderfully. 

Don  Pedro.  Do  but  fee  whether  it  is  an  injury  to 
be  endured. 

Senator.  The  habits  are  furprifing*  and  made  on 
pirrpofe. 

Don  Pedro.  I  demand  the  help  of  juftice  againil 
this  a&ion. 

Senator.  I  muft  have  you  fee  this;  they  are  going 
to  rehearfe  it,  to  entertain  the  public  with  it. 

Don  Pedro.   How?  What  is  it  you  fpeak  of? 

Senator.  I  fpeak  of  my  mafquerade.     . 

Don  Pedro.   I  talk  to  you  of  my  bufinefs. 

Senator.  I  will  have  no  other  bufinefs  to-day  but 
pleafure.  Come,  gentlemen,  come;  let  us  fee  whe- 
ther it  will  take  well. 

Don  Pedro.  The  devil  take  you  and  your  mafque- 
rade both,  -what  have  I  to  do  with  it? 

Senator.  He  is  very  welcome  to  take  you,  for  I 
will  net  meddle  with  your  affair. 


THE       E    N    D> 
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LEARNED  LADIES. 


COMEDY. 


The  LEARNED  LADIES,  a  Comedy  of  Five  A£ls,  per- 
formed at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace- Roy  al> 
March  nth,  1672. 

rHIS   comedy  was  not  compofed  in  fuch  a  hurry 
as  the  moll  part  of  Moliere's    generally   were, 
le  very  ingenioufly  ridicules  the  folly  of  a  pedantic 
ducation  and  falfe  wit.      A  fubjetl  in  appearance  ve- 
y  unlikely  to  furnifh  any  thing  which  could  be  en- 
tertaining on  the  flage;   a  prejudice  which  at  firft  pre- 
vented the  fuccefs  of  the  piece,  but  which  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  for  they  foon  perceived  with  what  art  the 
author  had  fpun  out  into  five  acts  a  fubjedl  which  was 
dry  in  itfelf,  without  mixing  any  thing  foreign  in  it; 
and  he  was  greatly  praifed  for  prefenting  in  a  comic 
drefs  what  did  not  appear  fufceptible  of  it. 

SOME  confufed  and  fuperficial  notions  of  fciences, 
ill-chofen  terms  of  art,  and  an'ill-placed  affe&ation  of 
grammatical  purity,  compofed  in  different  colours  the 
grounds  of  the  characters  of  PhiJaminta,  Armandaand 
Belifa.  Henrietta  alone  preferved  herfelf  from  the 
contagion,  which  rendered  her  more  beloved  by  her 
father  than  the  reft,  the  diftemper  making  him  very 
tmeafy,  without  knowing  how  to  cure  it.  The  infa- 
tuation of  Philaminta,  and  the  high  notion  fhe  had 
conceived  of  the  talents  and  wit  of  TrifTotin,  make  the 
plot  of  the  piece.  A  fonnet  and  madrigal,  which  this 
preteneed  wit  very  emphatically  reads  in  thefecond  fcenc 
of  the  third  aft,  confirm  her  in  the  refolution  fhe  had 
already  taken  of  marrying  Henriettaas  foon  aspofltble  to 
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him  whom  {he  efteemed  above  any  man.  It  were  to 
be  -\vifhed  that  Philaminta  had  been  undeceived  by  a 
more  likely  and  better-concerted  incident  than  that  of 
the  two  letters  which  Ariftus  brings  in  the  fifth  act; 
but  the  reciprocal  generofity  of  Clitander  and  Henri- 
etta makes  amends  in  fome  meafure  for  this  fault. 
It  is  pretended,  that  the  quarrel  between  Triflbtin 
and  Vadius  was  copied  after  one  that  happened  at  the 
pakce  of  Luxembourgh,  at  the  king's  filler's,  betweca 
two  authors  of  that  time. 


ACT     O    R     S. 

CHRIS  ALUS,  a  citizen. 

PHILAMINTA,  wife  to  Chrifalus. 

ARMANDA,       "J>  daughters  to   Chrifalus  and  Phi- 

HENRIETTA,  5  laminta. 

A  R  i  s  T  u  s,   brother  to  Chrifalus. 

BE  us  A,   fitter  to  Chrifalus. 

CLITANDER,  in  love  with  Henrietta. 

T  R  i  sso  T  i  N,  a  wit. 

VADIUS,  a  pedant. 

MARTINA,  a  cook-maid. 

L'  E  P  i  N  E,   a  lacquey. 

JULIAN,  Vadius's  valet. 

A  NOTARY. 

SCENE,  PARIS,  in  Chrifalus':,  Home. 
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ACT     I.       SCENE     I. 


ARMANDA,       HENRIETTA. 
ARMANDA. 

LESS  me!    fifter,  can  you  entertain  that 
j  vulgar  intention  of  marrying?  Will  you 
^)»  quit  the  lovely  name  of  maid? 
Henrietta.   Yes. 

Armanda.   Ah!  can   one    hear  that 
Yes,  without  being  fickat  heart? 

Henrietta.  Pray,  fifter,  what  is  there  in  matrimony 

which  obliges  you 

Armanda.   Fie!   O  heavens! 
Henrietta.   Pray,  what  afflicts  you  fo? 
Armanda.   Ah!   ma  me,  fifter!   cannot  you  fuppofe 
what  a  furfeit  fuch  a  word  gives  to  a  delicate  imagi- 
nation?     What  a  ftrange  inuge  it  {hocks  one  with, 
and  leads  the  mind  to  a  difajreeable  profpect!     How 
can   you  bring  yourfelf  to  bear  the   confequence  of 
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that  word?      Do   you  not  tremble  when  you  think  of 

it? 

vHenrietta.  When  I  confider  the  confequencesof  that 
word,  fifter,  it  fets  before  me -a  hufhand,  children,  and 
a  family}  and  if  I  think  reafonably  of  it,  there  is  no- 
thing in  all  this  fo  fhocking  to  an  imagination. 

Armanda.  Heavens!  can 'fuch  attachments  be  a- 
greeable  ? 

Henrietta.  I  do  not  fee  that  one  can  do  better  at 
my  age,  than  to  fix  one's  felf  to  a  man  under  the  name 
of  hwfb.md,  who  loves  and  is  beloved;  has  fuch  a  one, 
when  well  matched,  no  pleafure?  I  think  one  may 
expecl  from  this  tender  union  to  fee  are  the  pleafure 
of  an  innocent  life. 

Armanda.  Lard,  fifter!  what  a  groveling  mind  you 
have!  to  act  fo  mean  a  part  in  the  world,  as  to  im- 
mure yourfelf  with  family  affairs!  Cnn  you  not-.dif- 
cover  more  fen  fib1,  e  pleafure  than  a  hufoand  and  chil- 
dren? Leave  thofe  lo\r  amufements  to  the  vulgar, 
and  raife  -your  tiefires  to  more  worthy  objects.;  en- 
deavour to  treat  fenfe  and  matter  with  contempt,  and 
get  a  tafte  for  noble  pleafures  like  us;  give  yourfeif 
up  to  understanding.  Oar  mother,  who  is  always  ho- 
noured with  the  name  of  Learned,  may  be  an  exam- 
ple; like  me,  endeavour-to  fhew  yourfelf  her  daughter; 
afpireto  that  brightnefs  natural  to  the  family, and  make 
yourfelf  fenfible  of  the  delightful  pleafures  which  a 
love  for  ftudy  fills  the  mind  with;  nir.rry  yourfelf  to 
philofophy,  fifter,  inftead  of  being  in  ferviie  bondage 
to  the  will  of  a  man;  this  will  raife  you  above  the 
reft  ofihe  human  race,  and  give  thefovereign  empire 
to  reafon,  fubje&ing  the  animal  part  to  its  laws,  the 
gro'~s  appetite  of  which  debafrs  us  t-o  bcafts.  Thefc 
are  the  foft  attachments,  the  lovely  fiui.iss  which  ought 
to  employ  the  moments  of  lif.  ;  ih ••{"•_-  cares  with 
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Tv-lnch  I  fee  many  women  taken  up,  feems  to  me  ter- 
rible meanneffes. 

Henrietta.  Sifter,  we  obferve  the  order  of  heaven 
to  be  almighty,  it  forms  us  from  our  births  for  diffe- 
rent employments,  and  every  mind  is  not  compofed  of 
materials  proper  for  a  philofopher.  If  your  mind, 
fifter,  is  proper  for  thofe  heights  which  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  the  learned  mount  to,  mine  is  formed  for  the 
trifling  cares  here  below.  Do  net  let  us  diforder 
the  regulations  of  heaven,  but  follow  the  inftigation 
of  our  different  inftincls.  You  may  by  the  flight  of 
a  fine  genius  inhabit  the  lofty  regions  of  philofophy, 
whilft  my  imagination  will  be  fatisfied  with  tailing 
the  terreftrial  charms  of  matrimony.  Thus  we  both 
follow  our  mother's  example  in  our  different  ways; 
you  with  regard  to  the  mind,  and  noble  defires,  and 
I  in  refpecl  to  fenfe,  and  grofs  pleafures;  you  in  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  and  I  in  thofe  of  matter. 

Armanda.  When  we  pretend  to  follow  a  perfon's 
example,  fifter,  we  ought  to  referable  them  in  the  fin- 
eft  parts. 

Henrietta.  But,  Hfter,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  if 
my  mother  had  only  had  thofe  fine  parts  you  fpeak  of, 
you  would  not  here  been  what  you  boaft  yourfelf  of  j 
{he  did  not  always  apply  her  noble  genius  to  philofo- 
phy. I  beg  you  will,  out  of  a  little  goodnefs,  leave 
me  to  thofe  meanneffes  to  which  you  owe  the  light, 
and  do  not  prevent  a  little  fcholar  from  coming  in- 
to the  world  by  perfuading  me  to  follow  your  exam- 
pie. 

Armanda.  I  find  there  is  no  curing  you  of  that 
filly  infatuation  of  taking  a  hufband:  pray  who  do 
you  intend  to  have?  You  certainly  do  not  aim  at 
Clitander? 

VoL.V.  L 
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Henrietta.  Why  not?  Do  you  think  it  a  low  choice? 
Or  do  you  think  he  wants  merit? 

Armanda.  No,  but  it  would  be  a  difhoneft  inten- 
tion, to  endeavour  to  take  away  another  perftm's  con- 
quell:  it  is  very  well  known,  that  Ciitander  has  long 
iighed  for  m«. 

Henrietta.  Yes,  but  all  thofe  fighs  are  in  vain,  as 
you  do  not  intend  to  fall  into  human  meannefles;  as 
you  have  in  your  heart  no  defign  upon  Ciitander,  it 
need  give  you  no  concern,  though  another  pretend  to 
him:  your  mind  has  renounced  matrimony  for  ever, 
and  philofophy  has  all  your  affections. 

Armanda.  The  empire  which  reafon  'holds  over 
the  fenfes  does  not  make  us  give  up  the  pleafures  of 
being  praifed ;  one  may  chufc  to  have  a  man  of  merit 
in  the  train  of  our  admirers,  though  one  do  not  chufe 
to  marry  him. 

Henrietta.  I  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing1 
his  admiration  of  your  perfections,  but  only  received 
-one,  who  offered  me  his  paffion,  on  your  refuf- 
ing  it. 

Armanda.  Can  you  ftrppofe  that  you  are  quite  fafe 
in  the  olFer  of  a  difgufted  lover's  vows?  Do  you 
imagine  all  his  pafilon  for  me  to  be  quite  dead,  and 
his  affedtion  for  you  very  flrong? 

Henrietta.  So-he^ells  me,  filter,  and  I  am  ready  to 
believe  him. 

Armanda.  Do-not  let  your  faith  be  too  flrong,  fitter, 
you  may  be  deceived.;  when  he  tells  ycu,  that  he 
loves  me  and  you,  he  does  not  really  mean  it. 

Henrietta.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  fee  him  com- 
ing, and  we  may  very  eafily  be  informed  of  the  whole 
m-tter. ' 
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SCENE       II. 

CLITANDER,    A  Fx  M  A  N  D  A,    HENRIETTA. 
HENRIETTA. 

CLitander,  you  muft  free  me  from  a  doubt  \vhic h 
my  fifter  has  involved  me  in;  open  your  heart, 
and  difcover  freely  which  of  us  has  the  beft  right  to 
your  addreffes. 

Armanda.  Excufe  me,  I  do  no  chufe  to  impofc  the 
hardfhip  of  an  explanation  on  your  paffion ;  I  do  not 
love  to  give  peopfe  pain,  and  fuch  a  confeffion  to  one's 
face  muft  be  very  perplexing. 

Clitander.  Madam,    my   heart   feldom   diiTembles, 
and  feels  no  conftraint  to  make  an  open  acknowledg- 
ment j   it    dees   not    perplex  me   in   the   leaft,  and  I 
honeftly  confefs,  that  the  tender  cords  I  am  bound  by, 
my  addreffes   and   love  are  on  this  fide,  [pointing  to 
Henrietta.]]  Let  this  confeffion  give  you  no  uneafinefs, 
it   was  your  defire  that  it  fhould  be  fo.      I  own  your 
attractions  caught  me,  and  my  tender  fighs  proved  ve- 
ry plainly  the  ardour   of  my  defires;   my  eyes  confe- 
crated   to  you  an   immortal  flame,  but  your  eyes  did 
not  think  their  conqueft  fufficient;   I  bore  a  thoufand 
different  flights  under  their  yoke;    they  reigned  over 
my  heart,  like  proud  tyrants,  till  worn  outbyfo  mtich, 
torment,  I  found  more  humane   conquerors,  and  lefs 
cmel  chains,  [pointing  to  Henrietta.]  In   thofe  eyes 
I  have  found  them,  and  their  bonds  mall  ever  be  dear 
to  me;   they  dried  up  my  tears  with  a  tender  regard, 
and   did  not  difdain  the  refufe  of  your  charms;   fuch 
uncommon  favours  aiFe&ed  me  fo  deeply,  that  nothing 
tan  deliver  me  from  my   chains,  and  I  intreat  you, 
L  2 
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madam,    never  to  endeavour    to  recall  a  heart  deter- 
mined to  die  in  this  foft  ardonr. 

Armanda.  Alas!  pray  who  told  you,  Sir,  that  they 
cared  fo  much  for  you?  I  think  you  -very  imperti- 
nent in  declaring  it:  you  mull  be  a  ftrange  creature 
to  imagine  fo. 

Henrietta.  Hold,  fitter,  -where  now  is  the  moral 
pr.rt,  which  fo  well  regulates  the  animal,  and  bridles 
the  follies  x>f  wrath  ? 

Armanda.  But  how  do  you  pra£bife  it,  in  anfwer- 
ing  a  paffion  which  is  difcovered  to  you,  without  con- 
fent  from  thofe  who  gave  you  being,  without  whofc 
leave  it  is  criminal  to  difpofe  of  yourfelf  ?  You  muft 
be  fenfible  that  duty  fubje&s  you  to  their  laws,  and 
you  muft  love  according  to  their  choice,  as  they  have 
a  fupreme  authority  over  you. 

Henrietta.  I  return  you  thanks  for  teaching  me 
my  duty,  my  heart  will  regulate  its  conduct  by  your 
inftrucTion  j  and  to  (hew  you  that  I  profit  by  it,  Cli- 
tander,  take  care  to  fupport  your  love  by  the  corrfent 
of  thofe  who  gave  me  birth ;  gain  a  lawful  power  o- 
ver  my  defires,  and  put  me  into  a  method  of  loving 
you  without  a  crime. 

CHtander.  I  will  go  and  labour  after  it  with  the 
utmofl  care,  for  I  have  only  waited  for  your  kind  per- 
million. 

Armanda.  You  triumph,  my  fifter,  and  look  as.  if 
you  thought  that  this  fhagreens  me. 

Henrietta.  Not  at  all,  filler,  I  am  fenfible  that  the 
laws  of  reafon  always  prevail  over  fenfe,  and  that  by 
the  affi fiance  of  wife  leilons  you  are  above  fuch  weak- 
nefles.  I  am  fo  far  from  fuppofing  that  you  are  un- 
der any  concern,  that  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  will  em- 
ploy your  intereft  in  the  affair,  and  by  your  approba- 
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tion  haften  the  happy  moment;  and  I  intreat  you  to 
do  it. 

Armanda.  You  feem  very  proud  of  a  heart  one 
throws  to  you;  your  trifling  wit  afFecls  raillery. 

Henrietta.  You  would  pick  up  this  thrown  heart 
from  me  if  you  could,  notwithstanding  the  indifference 
you  affect. 

Armanda.  Thefe  are  filly  difcourfes,  which  one 
ought  not  to  hear;  I  fhall  not  condefcend  to  anfwer 
them. 

Henrietta.  Your  command  of  temper  in  this  affair 
mews  great  moderation ;  you  are  certainly  quite  right 
in  behaving  fo. 

SCENE     IIL 

CLITANDER,      HENRIETTA, 
HENRIETTA. 

SH  E  is  very  much  furprifed  at  your  fmcere  con- 
feflion. 

ChtandeF.  Her  proud  folly  deferves  my  plain  deal- 
ing; but,  madam,  I  will  vifit  your  father,  as  I  have 
per  million  to 

Henrietta.  The  muft  effectual  method  is  to  pro- 
cure my  mother's  confen-t;  my  father's  good  temper 
will  agree  to  any  thing,  but  pays  little  regard  to  what 
he  determines;  he  is  bleffed  with  a  particular  meek- 
nefs  of  temper,  which  makes  him  fubmit  to  every 
thing  '.hat  is  agreeable  to  his  wife,  therefore  what  (he 
fzys  is  a  law.  I  fmcerely  wifh  that  you  were  of  a 
temper  to  behave  with  a  little  flattering  complaifance 
to  my  mother  and  aunt,  which  would  procure  their 
efteem  for  you. 

Clitander.  My  heart  is  too  fincere  to  be  capable  of 
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flattery;  I  even  cannot  flatter  your  fitter's  character* 
I  do  not  approve  of  thofe  female  doctors.  It  is  cer- 
tainly right  for  a  woman  to  have  an  infight  into  every 
thing;  but  I  would  not  have  her  to  indulge  herfeif  in 
fuch  apaffion,  to  make  herfeif  learned  merely  for  the- 
fake  of  being  fo;  and  I  love  to  have  her  know  fbme- 
times  when  queftions  are  put  to  her,  how  to  appear 
ignorant  of  what  fhe  is  aflced.  In  fhort,  I  would  chufe 
the  fhould  have  knowledge  without  difcovering  it  to 
the  world.  I  do  not  approve  of  women  citing  authors^ 
ufing  bombaft  words*  and  fhewing  their  learning  up- 
on all  occafions.  I  revere  your  mother,  but  cannot 
approve  of  her  fancy,  or  make  myfelf  an  echo  of  what 
fhe  fays,  to  the  incenfe  fhe  offers  her  heroes  of  geni- 
us. I  am  provoked  to  fee  her  efteem  fuch  a  fellow 
asMr.Triflbtin,  to  place  fuch  a  blockhead  in  the  rank  of 
fine  geniufes;  a  pedant,  whofe  writings  are  damned, 
andwhofe  pen  furnifhes  the  Market-hall  with  officious 
papers. 

Henrietta.  I  find  you  are  much  of  my  tafte  and  opi- 
nion; I  think  both  his  writings  and  converfation  axe 
very  tirefome;  but  as  he  has  great  fway  with  my  mo- 
ther, you  ought  to  appear  a  little  complaifant.  A 
lover,  who  pays  court  where  his  heart  is  fincerely  en- 
gaged, would  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
whole  world  with  regard  to  that;  he  even  endeavours 
to  be  in  friendfhip  with  the  very  houfe-dog,  that  no 
creature  may  oppoie  his  flame. 

Clitander.  I  approve  of  what  you  fay;  but  Mr. 
Triffotin  infpires  my  foul  with  fuch  fpleen,  that  I  can- 
not leflen  myfelf  by  ptaifing  his  works  for  the  fake  of 
hearing  his  approbation.  I  knew  him  before  I  faw 
him.  It  was  his  works  which  gave  me  fuch  a  defpi- 
cable  opinion  of  him;  that  extreme  confidence  which 
makes  him  always  fo  pleafed  with  himfelf,  and  in  fuch 
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humour  with  every  thing  he  writes.  I  dare  fay 
he  would  not  change  his  fame  for  that  of  the  greateft 
general. 

Henrietta.  You  muft  have  great  penetration  to  dif- 
cover  all  this. 

Glitander.  Nay,  further,  I  know  his  very  figure 
by  his  verfes;  they  difcovered  to  me  the  air  of  the 
poet;  fo  well  did  they  make  me  acquainted  with  his 
appearance,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  in  the  palace, 
I  wagered  that  it  was  Trifibtin,  and  won  it. 

Henrietta.  O  what  a  fable! 

Clitander.  Indeed  it  is  as  I  tell  you:  but  here 
comes  your  aunt.  Allow  me  to  declare  our  fecret  to 
her,  and  gain  her  good  influence  with  your  mother. 

SCENE     I\r. 

BEL1SA,       CLITANDER. 
CLITANDER. 

PRAY,  madam,  allow  a  lover  to  embrace  this 
lucky  opportunity  of  difcovering  to  you  a  fin- 
cere  pafBon. 

Balifa.  Hold,  foftly,  pray  do  not  open  your  heart 
too  freely;  if  I  have  placed  you  amongft  the  number 
of  my  lovers,  be  contented  with  making  your  eyes 
your  only  interpreters,  and  do  not  by  any  other  lan- 
guage explain  your  love.  Love  me,  burn  and  figh 
for  my  charms,  but  keep  me  ignorant  of  it.  I  can 
•wink  at  your  fecret  flames,  while  you  confine  your- 
felf  to  dumb  interpreters;  but  if  you  open  your  mouth, 
I  muft  banifh  you  from  my  prefence. 

Clitander.  Pray,  madam,  do  not  be  alarmed  at  my 
intentions  j  Henrietta  is  the  object  which  delights  me, 
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and  I  come  earneftly  to  defire  that  your  goodnefs  will 
aflift  my  love  for  her  charms. 

Bdifa.  Ha?  I  proteft  in  all  the  romances  I  ever 
read,  I  never  met  with  any  thing  more  ingenious; 
this  is  certainly  a  very  witty  turn,  fuch  an  evafion  de- 
ferves  praife. 

Clitander.  No  wit  at  all,  madam,  but  a  fincere 
confeflkm  of  what  my  heart  feels.  Heaven  has  bound 
my  heart  to  Henrietta  by  the  ties  of  an  immutable  ar- 
dour; fhe  retains  me  in  her  amiable  empire,  and  the 
greateft  happinefs  I  afpire  to  is  to  wed  Henrietta;  you 
can  do  much  towards  itj  and  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
afljft  my  addrefles. 

Belifa.  I  perceive  your  aim,  and  know  what  I  mould 
i:nderftand;  it  is  artful  enough.  I  muft  acquaint  you 
that  Henrietta  is  a  rebel  to  matrimony,  and  you  may 
burn  for  her  without  relief. 

Clitander.  Alas !  madam,  why  will  you  perplex  me 
with  uncertainties? 

Belifa.  AlasJ  no  formalities;  do  not  deny  what 
your  looks  have  often  told  me;  it  is  fufficient  that  we 
are  fatisfied  with  the  turn  which  you  gave  to  your  paf- 
fion,  and  that,  under  the  figure  which  refpeft  obliges 
it  to,  we  willingly  determine  to  fuffer  its  homage; 
•  provided  its  tranfports  are  enlightened  by  honour,  and 
ofTer  only  pure  vows  at  my  altar. 

Clitander.   But 

Belifa.  Farewtrl,  this  is  fulTicient  to  fati^fy  you  for 
this  time;  I  have  told  you  more  than  I  otherwife 
would. 

Clitander.   Bat  your  miftake 

Belifa.  Enough.  My  modefty  has  endured  an  amaz- 
ing attack,  I  blufh  at  it. 

Clitander.  I  declare  I  do  not  love  you,  and  will —  — 

Belifa.  I  will  hear  no  more. 
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SCENE     V. 

CLITANDER  alone. 

THE  devil  take  the  fool  with  hervifions!   did  one 
ever   hear   any  thing  equal  to  thefe  prepoffef- 
fions?   I  muft  commit  this  bufinefs  to  another,  and  be 
aflifted  by  fomebody  of  more  experience. 


A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

ARISTUS  leaving  Clitander,  but  continuing  to  fpeak 
to  him. 

YES,  I  will  prefently  bring  you  an  anfwer;   I  will 
prefs,  infift,  in  fhort  do  all  that  can   be  done. 
What  a  great  deal  has  a  lover  to  fay  for  one  word! 
and  with  what   impatience   does    he  dcfire  any  thing! 
Never  - 

SCENE     II. 

CHRISALUS,     ARISTUS. 
ARISTUS. 

GOD  blefs  you,  brother. 
Chrifalus.   I  wiih  you  the  fame,  brother. 
Ariftus.   Do  you  know  what  brings  me  here? 
Chrffalus.   No,  but  I  am  ready  to  learn  it. 
Ariftus.   Js  it  not  a  long  time  fince  you   were  ac* 
quainted  with  Clitander? 

Chrifalus.      Yes,   and    he  comes  to  our  HanTe  f.e- 
qtrcntly. 
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Ariftus.  And  what  efteem  is  he  in  with  you> 
brother  ? 

Chrifalus.  As  a  mwi  of  wit,  courage,  honour  and 
conduct ;  there  are  very  few  men  of  more  merit. 

Ariftus.  I  am  come  here  by  his  particular  defire, 
and  am  extremely  glad  to  find  you  have  a  regard  for 
him. 

Chrifalus.  I  got  acquainted  with  his  late  father  in 
my  journey  to  Rome. 

Ariflus.   Very  well. 

Chrifalus.  He  was  a  very  honeft  gentleman,  brother. 

Ariftus.  They  fay  fo  indeed. 

Chrifalus.  At  that  time  we  were  but  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  two  briflc  fparks,  I  aflure  you. 

Ariftus.   I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Chrifalas.  We  vifited  the  Roman  ladies,  and  every 
body  fpoke  of  our  frolicks;  we  even  created  jealoufy 
in  the  breafl  of  fome  people. 

Ariftus.  Very  well,  but  let  us  talk  of  what  brought 
me  here. 

SCENE     III. 

B  E  L  i  s  A    entering    foftly,    and   liftening* 

CHRISALUS,    ARISTUS. 
A  RI  S  T  U  S. 

CLITANDER.  makes  me  his  interpreter  to  you> 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  his  heart  is  f mit- 
ten with  Henrietta. 

Chrifalus.    My  daughter? 

Ariftus.  Yes,  he  is  moft  paflionately  in  love  with  her. 
Belifa  to  Ariftus. 3      No,. no,  I  underftand  it.      The 
thing  is  not  as  you  imagine;  you  are  not  acquainted 
•with  the  ftory. 
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Ariftus.   How,  fitter? 

Belifa.   You  are  deceived  by  Clitander,  his  heart  is 
fmitten  with   another  object. 

Ariftus.     You  are  in  jeft.     Is  he  not  in  love  with; 
Henrietta  ? 

Belifa.  I  am  certain  it  is  not  Henrietta. 
Ariftus.  He  told  me  fo  himfelf. 
Belifa.   Oh,  yes. 

Ariftus.  I  am  commifftoned  by  him  to  afk  her  of  her 
father  this  very  day. 
Belifa.  Very  well. 

Ariftus.  And  his  extreme  love  made  him  very  de- 
firous  to  haften  fuch  an  alliance. 

Belifa.  Still  better.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
ingenious  deception.  Henrietta,  betwixt  us,  is  a  cu- 
rious, veil,  a  pretence,  brother,  to  conceal  another 
flame,  the  myftery  of  which  I  am  acquainted  with,, 
and  will  undeceive  you  both. 

Ariftus.  But,  lifter,  as  you  are  fo  well  acquainted 
with  it,  pray  let  us  know  who  the  other  object  of  his 
love  is. 

Belifa.   Are  you  defirous  to-  know  it? 
Ariftus.   Yes  I  am. 
Belifa.  It  is  I. 
Ariftus.   You! 
Belifa.  Yes   indeed, 
Ariftus.  Hahy.fifter! 

Belifa.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  Hah  ?  Is  there  a» 
ny  thing  furprifing  in  it?  We  are  formed  of  an  air,  F 
kippofe,  to  be  able  to  fay  we  have  one  heart  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  our  empire;  Damis,  l>orantes,  Cleontes,  andi 
Licidas,  may  fliev/  plainly  that  we  are  not  deftitute  of 
charms. 

Ariftus.  Are  you  beloved  by  thofe  people? 
Belifa.  Yes,  extreamly. 

L  d 
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Ariftus.  Have  they   told   you  fo  ? 

Belifa.  That  is  a  liberty  which  their  refpecl  for  me 
has  prevented  them  from  mentioning;  but  the  filent 
interpreters  have  done  all  their  office  in  offering  their 
heart  and  fervice  to  me. 

Ariftus.   I  think   Damis  comes  very   feldom  here. 

Belifa.  That  is  to  (hew  me  his  fubmiflive  re- 
fpfeft. 

Ariftus.  Dorantes  is  continually  affronting  you 
with  his  fatirical  language. 

Belifa.  The  tranfports  of  a  jealous  rage. 

Ariftus.   Cleontes  and  Licicias  are  both  married. 

Belifa.  They  did  that  through  defpair,  which  their 
paflion  for  me  reduced  them  to. 

Ariftus.   Indeed,  my    dear  fifter,  you  take  fancies. 

Chrifalus  to  Belifa.]  You  ought  to  lay  afide  thefe 
fancies. 

Belifa.  Fancies  do  you  call  them  ?  I  fancy !  very  good 
indeed!  I  rejoice  very  much  at  fancies,  brother,  and 
I  did  not  know  I  had  them.  t 

SCENE     IV. 
CHRISALUS,    ARISTUS. 

CHRISALUS. 
REALLY  think  our  fifter  is  mad. 

Ariftus.  Indeed  it  grows  upon  her  every  day; 
but  let  us  retusin  to  our  converfation.  Clitander  afks 
Henrietta  of  you.  What  anfwer  fhould  be  made  to 
his  paffion? 

Chrifalus.  Need  you  afk?  I  confent  with  all  my 
heart,  and  look  upon  an  alliance  with  him  as  an 
honour. 
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Ariftus.  You  are  fenfible  that  he  is  not  rich, 
and 

Chrifalus.  That  I  am  not  concerned  about;  he  has 
abundance  of  virtue,  which  is  true  riches;  befides,  his 
father  and  I  were  one. 

Ariftus.  Let  us  talk  to  your  wife  about  it,  and  have 
her  approbation. 

Chrifalus.  It  is  fufBcient  that  I  accept  him  for  a 
fon-in-law. 

Ariftus.  Very  true,  brother,  but  it  is  not  amifs  to 
have  her  confent  to  fupport  yours. 

Chrifalus.  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  at  all  neceflary:  I 
•will  anfwer  for  my  wife,  and  take  it  upon  myfelf. 

Ariftus.   But 

Chrifalus.  There  is  no  need  I  fay  of  apprehenfion; 
I  will  go  and  fet  things  to  rights  immediately. 

Ariftus.  Do  fo  then^  and  I  will  found  Henrietta 
upon  it,  and  return  to  know — 

Chrifalus.  It  is  a  done  thing,  and  I  will  go  to  my 
•wife,  and  talk  to  her  about  it. 

SCENE.     V. 

CHRISALUS,     MARTINA. 
MARTINA. 

I  AM  very  fortunate  indeed!    Alas  !  it  is  a  true  fay- 
ing, He  who  accufes  a  dog  ofmadnefs  would  drown 
him;   another's  fervice  is  no  inheritance. 

Chrifalus.  What  ails  you,  Martina?  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Martinn.   Do  you  aflc  what  is  the  matter? 
Chrifalus.  Yes. 

Martina.  Why  the  matter  is,  that  I  am  difcharged 
to-day. 
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Chrifalus.  What,  difcharged? 

Martina.   Yes,  I  am  turned  off  by  madam. 

Chrifalus.   How,  pray?  I  do  not  underftand  that. 

Martina.  They  threaten  to  beat  me  if  I  do  not 
march  off. 

Chrifalus.  No,  flay,  I  am  pleafed  with  you,  and 
that  is  enough ;  my  wife  is  often  a  little  hot-headed,, 
and  I  will  not 

SCENE     VI. 

fHILAMINTA,     BELISA,     CHRISALUS, 
MARTINA. 

PHILAMINTA  perceiving  MARTINA. 

IS    it  you  I  fee,  htifley  ?   You  jade,  begone  imme- 
diately, and  never  let  me  fee  you  more. 

Chrifalus.   Not  io  faft. 

Pbilamirxta.  No,  it  is  over- 

Chrifalus.   Hey! 

Philaminta.   She  fhall  be  gone. 

Chrifalus.  What  has  me  been  guilty  of,  that  you 
have  determined  to 

Philaminta.   Do  you  uphold  her? 

Chrifalus.   Not  at  all. 

Philaminta.  Do  yo,u  take  herpart,  and  condemn  me? 

Chrifolus.  Alas!  not  I.  I  only  enquire  Avhat  her 
crime  is. 

Philaminta.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  would  turn  her 
away  without  reafon? 

Chrifalus.  I  do  not  fay  that  you  do;  but  with  ref- 
pe£t  to  the  fervants,  I  ought 

Philaminta.  No,  I  am  determined  fhe  fhall  go  out 
of  our  houfe. 

Chrifalus.  Well,  nobody  fays  fhe  fhall  not  go* 
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Philaminta.  I  will  not  be  contradicted. 

Chrifalus.   Be  it  fo. 

Philamita.  And  if  you  were  a  reafonable  hufband> 
you  would  join  with  me  againft  her. 

Chrifalus  turning  to  Martina.]  So  I  do.  Yes». 
gipfey,  my  wife  does  not  put  you  away  without  rea- 
fon;  your  crime  ought  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Martina.  What  have  I  done? 

Chrifalus  afide.]  I  cannot  tell  indeed. 

Philaminta.  She  is  ft  ill  of  a  temper  to  make  it  of 
no  confequence. 

Chrifalus.  lias  (he  brake  feme  looking-glafs,  or 
china,  to  provoke  your  anger? 

Philaminta.  Do  you  fuppofe  fo  fmalra  matter  would 
enrage  me  fo  much  as  to  oblige  me  to  turn  her  away? 

Chrifalus  to  Martina.]  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  [to  Philaminta.]  It  muft  be  fomething  confide- 
rable. 

Philaminta.  To  be  fure  it  is.  Am  I  ever  unreafo- 
nable? 

Chrifalus.  Is  there  fome  .ewer  or  piece  of  plate  fto- 
len  through  her  negligence? 

Philaminta.  That  would  be  a  trifle. 

Chrifalus  to  Martina.]  Oho!  gipfey!  plague!  [to 
Philaminta.]  Have  you  furprifed  her  in  fome  diflio- 
nefty  ? 

Philaminta.   Worfe  ftill. 

Chrifalus.  What   worfe? 

Philaminta.   Yes,  worfe. 

Chrifalus  to  Martina.]  What  the  devil,  you  jade? 
[to  Philaminta.]  Hey!  has  fhe  been  guilty  of 

Philaminta.  She  has  with  unequalled  impudence, 
after  numerous  ledtures  about  it,  infulted  my  ear  with 
the  impropriety  of  a  vulgar  favage  word,  which  Vau- 
gelas  exprefly  condemns* 
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Chrifalus.  Is  that 

Philaminta.  What,  notwithstanding  all  our  reafon- 
ing,  continually  to  fhock  the  foundation  of  all  the  fci- 
ences,  grammar,  which  even  rules  over  kings,  and 
makes  them  with  an  high  hand  obey  its  laws ! 

Chrifalus.  I  imagined  that  ihe  had  committed  fome 
very  great  offence. 

Philaminta.  Do  not  you  think  this  an  unpardona- 
ble crime? 

Chrifalus.   Indeed  I  do. 

Philaminta.  I  fhould  wifh  you  would   excufe    her. 

Chrifalus.   I  will  be  careful  of  that. 

Belifa.  Indeed  it  is  a  pity  that  all  conftru&ion 
fhould  be  deftroyed  by  her,  when  fhe  has  been  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  laws  of  language  a  thoufand  times. 

Martina.  I  believe  all  you  preach  is  fine  and  good, 
but  indeed  I  cannot  talk  your  jargon. 

Philaminta.  Such  infolence !  to  call  a  language 
jargon,  which  is  founded  upon  reafon  and  polite 
cuftom. 

Martina.  All  your  fine  terms  are  not  of  no  ufe  to 
make  ones  felf  underftood  in  fpeaking  well. 

Philaminta.  Still  in  the  fame  ftyle,  Are  not  of  no 
vfe. 

Belifa.  Shall  -we  never  be  able  to  teach  this  indoci- 
ble  animal  to  talk  congruoufly,  notwirhftanding  all  the 
trouble  we  are  at?  Not  joined  with  no  is  a  recidiva- 
.tion,  as  we  have  frequently  told  you,  and  is  too  much 
of  a  negative. 

Martina.  Zooks!  I  fpeak,  juft  as  they  fpeak  in  our 
country;  I  are  not  a  fcollard  like  you. 

Philaminta.   Oh!   how  can  this  be  born? 

Belifa.   What  a  fhocking  folecifm! 

Philaminta.   It  is  fufficient  to  kill  a  fenfible  ear. 

Belifa.   I  muftconfefs  that  thy  genius  is  very  grofs, 
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/is  but  Ungular,  are  is  plural.  Wilt  thou  continual- 
ly offend  grammar  in  this  manner? 

Martina,  You  do  not  hear  me  fpeak  of  offending 
cither  grand-father  or  grand -mother  ? 

Philaminta.   Heavens! 

Beliia.  You  underftand  grammar  in  a  wrong  fenfe, 
I  have  already  told  you  whence  that  word  comes. 

Martina.  It  is  nothing  to  me,  let  it  come  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  "Wales. 

Belifa.  O  what  an  aukward  creature fhe  is h  Gram- 
mar teaches  us  the  laws  of  the  Nominative  cafe,  and 
the  Verb,  as  well  as  of  the  Adjective  and  Subftantive. 

Martina.  Madam,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  I  do  net 
know  thefe  people. 

Philaminta.   What  a  creature! 

Belifa.  They  are  names  of  words,  not  of  people^ 
and  you  ought  to  take  notice  in  what  it  is  that  they 
muft  be  made  to  agree  together. 

Martina.  Is  it  of  any  confequence  whether  they  a- 
gree  or  quarrel? 

Philaminta.  Heavens !  let  us  finifh  this  converfa- 
tion.  [to  Chrifalus.J  Will  you  not  make  her  begone 
from  me? 

Chrifalus.  Certainly,  [afide.]  I  muft  agree  to  her 
humour.  Martina,  retire,  and  do  not  vex  her. 

PhUaoiinta.  You  fpeak  very  obliging,  are  you  a- 
fraid  of  offending  the  creature? 

Chrifalus.  Not  I  indeed.  [In  a  harm  tone.]  Be 
gone.  [In  a  milder  tone.}  Go  thy  waya,  poor  girl. 
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SCENE       VII. 

PHILAMINTA,      CHRISALUS,      B  E  L  I  S  A, 
CHRISAL  US. 

YOU  are  pleafed,  and  fhe  is  gone;  but  I  do  not 
approve  of  her  going  in  this  way,  {he  is  a 
girl  proper  for  her  bufmeis,  and  you  have  turned  her 
out  of  my  houfe  for  a  trifling  caufe. 

Philaminta.  Would  you  have  me  to  keep  her  in 
my  fervice,  continually  to  put  my  ear  to  torment? 
To  break  all  the  laws  of  cuftom  and  reafon  by  a  bar- 
barous heap  of  vices  in  fpeech,  of  lame  expreffions,  in- 
termixed between  times  with  proverbs  taken  from 
Billingfgate? 

Belifa.  Indeed  it  gives  one  pain  to  hear  her  difcour- 
fes.  She  pulls  Vaugelas  to  pieces  every  day,  and  the. 
leafb  blunders  of  her  grofs  genius  are  either  Pkonafm, 
or  Cacophony. 

Chriialus.  Of  what  cohfequence  is  it  if  fhe  does 
fail  in  the  laws  of  Vaugelas,  provided  fhe  does  net  fail 
in  the  kitchen?  For  my  part,  I  had  much  rather  that 
ftie  joined  the  Nouns  and  Verbs  falfly,  and  repeated  a 
fervile  bad  word  a  hundred  times  in  picking  her 
herbs,  than  have  her  overdo  my  meat,  cr  nrake  my 
broth  over  fait.  I  live  by  good  foup,  and  not  by  fins 
language.  Vaugelas  does  not  teach,  how  to  make  good 
foup;  and  Malherbe  and  E<i!zac,  ib  learned  in  fine 
words,  would  probably  have  be...  blockheads  in  the 
kitchen. 

Philaminta.  How  am  I  mocked  at  this  difcourfe! 
and  how  unworthy  it  is  of  one  who  calls  himfelf  a  man 
to  be  continually  bent  on  material  cares  inftead  of  raif- 
ing  himfelf  up  towards  fpiritual  ones!  Is  the  body> 
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fhatrag,  of  importance  enough,  of  a  value  tomerit  a  fin-- 
glethought?  And  oughtwenot  to  leave  that  far  behind? 
Chrifalus.  Ay,  but  my  body  is  myfelf,  and  I  will  be 
careful  of  it.  A  rag,  if  you  pleafe,  but  my  rag  is 
dear  to  me. 

Belifa.  The  body  -with  the  mind,  makes  a  figure, 
brother;  but  if  you  will  believe  all  the  learned  world 
in  the  cafe,  the  mind  .ought  to  have  the  precedency- 
over  the  body;  and  our  greateft  care,  our  firft  con- 
cern, fhould  be  to  nourifh  it  with  the  juice  of  fcience. 
Chrifalus.  I'faith,  if  you  think  about  nourishing 
your  mind,  it  is  with  very  airy  diet,  as  every  one  fays  j 

and  you   have  no  care,  no  folicitude  for 

PhiJaminta.   Ah!   Solicitude  is  coarfe  to  my  ear,  it 
fmells  ftrangely  of  antiquity. 

Belifa.     The  ward  is  of  high  date  indeed. 
Chrifalus.    Allow  me  to  fpeak.     In  fhort  I  muft  be 
plain,  pull  off  the  maflc,  and  difcharge  my  fpleen;  peo- 
ple treat  you  as  if  you  were  mad, 'and  1  am  very  much 
troubled. 

Philaminta.   How? 

Chrifalus  to  Belifa.]  It  is  to  you  that  I  fpeak,  fifter. 
The  leaft  folecifm  in  fpeech  is  difagreeable  to  you ;  but 
you  make  ftrange  ones  yourfelfin  conduct.  I  am  not 
pleafed  with  your  eternal  folio's;  and,  except  a  great 
Plutarch  which  I  put  my  bands  in,  you  ought  to  burn 
all  this  ufelefs  lumber,  and  leave  learning  to  your 
great  doctors  about  town;  to  do  right,  you  fhould  re* 
move  that  long  telefcope,  enough  to  frighten  people, 
out  of  the  garret,  and  a  hundred  knick-knacks  the 
fight  of  which  gives  people  offence:  not  to  look  after 
what  is  done  in  the  moon,  but  to  obferve  better  what 
is  done  at  home,  where  every  thing  is  topfy-turvy. 
For  many  reafons  it  is  not  profitable  for  a  wife  to  ftu- 
dy  fo  many  things:  to  form  the  minds  of  her  children 
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to  good-manners,  to  fee  her  family  go  on  well,  to  look 
well  after  her  fervants,  and  to  regulate  with  oeconomy 
what  is  expended,  ought  to  be  her  ftudy  and  philofo- 
phy.      Our  forefathers  were   very  wife  people  in  this 
point,  who  faid  that  a  wife  always  knew  enough  when 
the  capacity  of  her   genius  raifed  her  to  underftand  a 
doublet  and  a  pair  of  breeches.      Their  wives  did  not 
read,  but  they  lived  well  j  their  families  were  all  their 
learned  difcourfe,  and  their  books,  a  thimble,  thread, 
and  needles,  with  which  they  worked  amidft  their  knot 
of  maids.      But  the  women   of  this  age  are  very  far 
from  behaving  themfelves  in  that  war,  they  muft  write 
and  turn  authors.      No   fcience   is  too  profound   for 
them;  and  in  myhonfe,  more  than  m  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  the  mcft  lofty  fecrets  are  conceived,  and 
they  under/land   every  thing  but  what  they  ought  to 
underftand.     They  know  the   motions  of  the   moon, 
the  polar  ftar,  Venus,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  whom  I  have 
nothing  to  do  withj  and  with  all  this  vain  knowledge, 
which  they  go  fo  far  to  look  for,  they  do  not  know 
how  my  pot  goes  en,  which  I  have  occaGon  for.      My 
fervants  too  to  pleafe  you  afpire  after   learning,    and 
they  all  do  nothing  lefs  than   what  they  have  to  doj 
reafoning   is  the  bufinefs  of  all   my  houfe,  by  which 
they  banifh  allreafon  out  of  it.      One  burns  my  roaft- 
meat   while  (he  is   reading  feme   hiftory,    the   other 
raves  in  verfe  when  I  call  for  drink:   in  fhort,   I  per- 
ceive your  example  folk) wed  by  them,  and  I  have  no 
benefit  from  my  fervants.      One  poor  wench  alone  was 
left  me  uho  was  not  infected   with  this  villanous  air, 
and  here  is  fhe  turned  av/ay   with  a  great  clutter,  be- 
caufe  ftie  did  not  fpeak  according  to  Vaugelas.      I  tell 
you,  fitter,  for  it  is  to  you,  as  I  faid,  that  I  addrcfs 
rnyfelf,  all  this  proceeding  is  difagreeable  to  me.    I  do 
not  like  all  your  fcholars  (hould  come  to  my  houfe, 
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and  efpecially  this  Mr.  Triffotin.  It  was  he  who  lam- 
pooned you  in  verfe;  all  his  difcourfes  are  foolifh 
tram;  one  is  at  a  lofs  for  what  he  fays  after  he  has 
fpoke;  and  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  he  is  crack- 
brained. 

Philaminta.  Good  heaven,  what  meamiefs  both  of 
foul. and  language! 

Belifa.  Can  there  be  a  more  ftupid  aflemblage  of 
corpufcula?  or  a  mind  compofed  of  more  city-like  a- 
toms?  Is  it  poffible  that  I  am  of  the  fame  blood?  I 
heartily  hate  myfelf  for  i>eing  of  your  ftock,  and  leave 
the  place  in  amazement. 

SCENE     VIII. 

PHILAMINTA,      CHRIS  ALUS, 
PHILAMINTA. 

HAVE  you  ftill  fome  other  arrow  to  fhoot? 
Chrifalus.  I?  No.  Let  us  difpute  no  long- 
er, it  is  over.  Let  us  talk  of  another  affair.  As  for 
your  eldeft  daughter,  fhe  fhews  a  diftafle  for  the  mar- 
liage-tye:  in  fhort,  fhe  is  a  philofopher,  1  fay  nothing 
more  of  her;  fhe  is  well  managed;  and  you  do  very 
right.  But  her  younger  fifter  is  of  quite  another  tem- 
per, and  I  ihink  it  is  good  to  provide  Henrietta  with 

a  proper  hufband,  that 

Philaminta.  I  have  confidered  it,  and  will  tell  you 
rny  mtention.  This  Mr.  Triflbtin  whom  we  are  ac- 
cui'sd  about,  and  who  has  not  the  honour  to  be  in  your 
efteem,  is  the  perfon  I  chufe  for  a  hufband  for  her, 
and  I  know  better  than  you  how  to  judge  of  his  me- 
rit. All  difpute  in  this  cafe  is  to  nopurpofe;  and  I 
have  determined  the  affair.  However,  do  not  fay  a 
word  of  the  choice  of  this  hufband,  I  will  fpeak  to  your 
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Daughter  about  it  before  you.  I  have  reafons  to  make 
my  conduct  approved  of,  and  I  {hall  know  very  well  if 
you  have  inflated  her. 

SCENE     IX. 

A    R    I    S     T     U     S,       C    H    R     I     S    A    L     IT     S. 


W 
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ELL,  I  fee  your  wife  is  gone,    brother,   and 
that  you  have  juft  had  fome  converfation  to- 


Chrifalus.   Yes. 

Ariftus.   What  is  the  fuccefs  of  it?   Shall  we  have 
Henrietta?   Has  (he  confented?  Is  the  bufinefs  ended? 
Chrifalus.   Not  yet. 

Ariftus.   Does  fhe  refufe? 

Chrifalus.   No. 

Ariftus.   Does  fne  take  time  to  confider? 

Chrifalus.   Not  at  all. 

Ariftus.   "What  then? 

Chriialus.   She  has  chofe  another  man  for  a  fon-in- 
fcur, 

Ariftus.   Another  man  for  a  fon-in-law! 

Chriialus.   Yes. 

Ariftus.   Who  is  he? 

Chrifalus.  Mr.  Triflbtiru 

Ariftus.  What,  that  Mr.  Trifibtin - 

Chrifalus.  Yes,  that  always  talks  Latin,  and  repeat* 
verfes. 

Ariftus.   Have  you  accepted  of  him  ? 

Chrifalus.   I!    no,  heaven  forbid. 

Ariftus.   What  anfwer  did  you  make  her? 

Chrifahis.  None;  and  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  fpeak, 
left  I  fliould  have  got  myfelf  into  a  fc  rape. 
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Ariftus.  The  reafon  is  very  good,  and  you  have 
made  a  grand  ftep.  Did  you  propofe  Clitander  to  her? 

Cbrifalus.  No;  for  finding  fhe  talked  of  another 
fon-in-law,  I  thought  it  was  better  for  me  not  to  make 
any  advances  at  prefent. 

Ariftus.  Indeed  your  prudence  is  extraordinary. 
Are  you  not  afhamed  of  your  effeminacy?  Is  is  pof- 
fiWe  a  man  can  be  fo  weak  33  to  let  his  wife  have  an 
abfolute  power,  and  not  to  dare  to  oppofe  what  fhe  has 
determined? 

Chrifalus.  Alas,  brother !  You  talk  of  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  eafe,  and  do  not  know  how  noife  weighs  me 
down.  I  love  peace  and  tranquillity  exceedingly,  and 
my  wife  is  of  a  terrible  temper;  fhe  makes  a  great  a- 
do  about  the  name  of  a  philofopher,  but  fhe  is  not  lefs 
pailionate  for  that;  and  "her  morality,  which  defpifes 
wealth,  has  no  effect  on  the  eagernefs  of  her  choler; 
for  the  leaft  oppofition  to  what  comes  in  her  head  we 
have  a  terrible  tempeft  for  eight  days.  She  makes  me 
tremble  whenever  fhe  begins  her  note;  fhe  is  fuch  a 
perfect  dragon,  that  I  know  not  where  to  hide  myfelf; 
and  yet,  with  all  her  devilifh  temper,  I  am  obliged  to 
tall  her,  My  joy,  and  My  life. 

Ariftus.  Go,  it  is  all  a  jeft.  Between  us,  your  wife 
is  an  abfolute  miftrefs  over  you,  through  your  cowar- 
dice. Her  power  is  founded  upon  nothing  but  your 
weaknefs.  It  is  from  you  fhe  takes  the  title  of  miftrefs. 
You  give  up  yourfelf  to  her  haughty  command,  and 
allow  yourfelf  to  be  led  by  the  nofe  like  an  afs.  What, 
cannot  ycru  for  once  determine  to  be  a  man,  feeing 
you  are  called  fo?  To  make  a  wife  condefcend  to  your 
wimes,  and  have  fpirit  enough  to  fay  once,  I  will  have 
it  fo?  Can  you,  without  fhame,  leave  your  daughter 
to  be  facrificed  to  the  foolifh  .vifions  which  the  family 
are  poiTeiled  with;  and  to  inveft  a  blockhead  with  all 
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your  wealth  for  fix  words  of  Latin  which  he  bellows 
out  to  them?  A  pedant,  whom  your  wife  compliments 
every  turn  with  the  name  of  fine  wit,  and  great  philo- 
fopher,  of  a  man  that  was  never  equalled  for  galant 
verles,  when  every  body  knows  he  is  nothing  of  all 
this?  Come,  come;  once  more,  it  is  ajeft;  and  your 
cowardice  deferves  to  be  laughed  at. 

Chrifalus.  I  find  that  I  am  wrong.  Brother,  I  will 
take  your  advice,  and  (hew  a  ftouter  heart. 

Ariftus.   That  is  well  faid. 

Chrifalus.   It  is  a  terrible  affair  to  be  fubjecl:  to  the 
power  of  a  wife. 
.    Ariftus.   Indeed  it  is. 

Chrifalus.  My  mildnefs  gives  her  too  much  advan- 
tage over  me. 

Ariftus.   It  does. 

Chrifalus.  She  has  played  upon  my  eafinefs  too 
much. 

Ariftus.   Indeed  it  is  fo. 

Chrifalus.  This  day  I  will  let  her  fee  that  I  am  ma- 
fter,  and  that  I  will  chufe  a  hufband  to  my  daughter 
according  to  .my  own  mind. 

Ariftus.  Now  you  are  as  I  would  have  you,  a  rea- 
fonable  man. 

Chrifalus.  You  are  Clitander's  friend,  brother,  bring 
him  to  me,  you  know  where  he  lives. 

Ariftus.  I  will  go  and  do  it  directly. 

Chrifalus.  I  will  be  a  man  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
for  I  have  born  it  too  long. 
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A  C  T     III.       SCENE     I. 

?   H  I  L  A  M  I  N   T   A,     ARMANDA,     B  E  L   I   S  A, 
TRISSOTIN,    L'E   P  I   N  E, 

P  HI  L   A  M   I   N   T  A. 

OH!  let  us  fit  down  here,  peaceably  to  hear  thefe 
verfes,  which  (hould  be  weighed  word  by 
word. 

Armanda.  I  am  impatient  to  fee  them. 

Belifa.  So  are  we. 

Pbilaminta  to  Trifibtin.]  Whatever  comes  from  you 
is  delightful  to  me. 

Armanda.   It  gives  me  inexpreflible  pleafure. 

Belifa.   It  affords  a  moft  delicious  repaft  to  my  ear. 

Philaminta.  Pray  do  not  let  us  languish  under  fuch 
fireffing  defires. 

Aimanda.   Be  quick. 

Belifa.   Haflen  our  pleafure. 

Phihminta.  Offer  your  epigram  to  onr  impatience. 

Triffotin  to  Philaminta.]  Alas,  madam,  it  is  a  quite 
new-born  babe.  You  certainly  aught  be  affected  with 
its  fate,  for  I  brought  it  forth  in  your  court-yard. 

Philaminta.  It  will  be  dear  to  me  on  iis  father's 
account. 

Trifibtin.  Your  approbation  may  ferve  for  a  mother 
to  it. 

Belifa.   How  much  wit  he  has ! 
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SCENE       II. 

HENRIETTA,     PHILAMINTA,      A  R  M  A  N  D  A* 
B  E  L    I  S  A,    TTTISSOT1N,     L'E  P  -I  N   E. 

PHILAMINTA  to  Henrietta  who  is  going  away. 

HOW  now,  why  do  you  run  away  again  ? 
Henrietta.   For  fear  of  interrupting  fuch  an 
agreeable  converfation. 

Philnminta.  Ccme  hifher,  -with  both  your  ears  to 
ihare  the  pleafure  of -hearing  wonders. 

Henrietta.  Things  of  genius  are  not  my  province-, 
I  know  very  little  of  the  beauties  of  writing. 

Philaminta.  It  does  not  fignify,  I  have  another  fe- 
cret  to  tell  you  afterwards,  which  it  is  neceflary  that 
you  (hould  know. 

TriiTotin  to  Henrietta .]]  The  fciences  have  nothing 
in  them  to  irrf.ame  you,  you  do  not  pique  yourfelf  up- 
on any  thing  but<o  charm. 

Henrietta.  One  as  little  as  the  other,  and  I  haA'e  no 
defire 

Belila.  Ah,  pray  let  us  think  of  the  new-born  babe. 

Philaminta  to  L'Epine.]  Come,  boy,  quickly,  fome- 
fhing  to  fit'on.  [L'Epine  falls  down. j  Do  you  fee  the 
impertinent  thing!  ought  people  to  fail  aitcr  having^ 
learnt  the  equilibrium  of  things? 

Belifa.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  caufe  of  your  fall, 
ignorance?  and  that  it  proceeded  from  thy  deviating 
from  the  fixed  point,  which  we  call  the  center  of  gra- 
\ity? 

L'Epine.  "When  I  -was  on  the  ground,  madam,  I 
perceived  it. 

Phiiarmuta  to  L'Epine,  who  goes  out.]  Bcobv  1 
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Trifibtin.  It  was  happy  for  him  he  was  not  made  of 


Armanda.   Ah!   Wit  continually! 

Belifa.  That  never  faih. 

Philaminta.  [All  fit  down.]  Serve  up  your  amiable 
repaft  to  us  immediately. 

Trifibtin.  A  plate  of  only  eight  verfes  is  a  fmall 
matter,  I  think,  for  fuch  a  great  hunger  as  you  difcc- 
ver  to  me,  and  I  believe  I  mould  not  do  amifs  in  thh 
cafe  if  I  joined  to  the  epigram,  or  rather  madrigal,  the 
ragoo  of  a  fonnet  which  has  been  efteemed  by  a  certain 
princefs  to  have  fomething  of  delicacy  in  it.  It  is  fea- 
foned  with  Attic  fait  throughout,  and  you  will  think 
it,  I  believe,  of  pretty  good  tafte. 

Armanda.   Oh,  I  make  no  doubt  of  it. 

Philaminta.  Let  us  attend  immediately. 

Belifa  interrupting  Trifibtin  as  often  as  he  begins  to 
read.]  I  feel  my  heart  leap  for  joy  before-hand.  I  love 
poetry  to  madnefs>  and  efpecially  when  the  verfes  arc 
gallantly  turned. 

Philaminta,  If  we  talk  perpetually,  he  can  fay  no- 
thing. 

Trifibtin.   So—— 

Belifa  to  Henrietta.]  Hold  your  tongue*  niece. 

Armanda.   Ah!   let  him  read  then. 

TRISSOTIN. 

A  SONNET  to  the  princefs  UR.ANIA  upon  her  fever 

ASleep  your  prudence  fure  muftbe, 
Magnificently  thus  to  treaty 
And  fumptuoufiy  lodge  in  (late, 
Your  mbft  pernicious  enemy. 
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Eeliia.    Ah,  what  a  lovely  beginning! 
Armanda.  What  a  gallant  turn  it  has! 
Philaminta.   He  alone  poffefles  the  talent  of  making 
=-e.afy  verfes. 

Armanda.  We  muft  give  up  the  day  to  "  prudence 
afieep." 

Belifa.  "  Lo4ge  her  enemy,"  is  full  of  charms  to 
nie. 

Philaminta.   I  like  **  fumptuoufly  and  magnificent- 
ly :*'  Thofe  two  adverbs  joined  do  admirably. 
Belifa.  Let  us  Hften  to  the  refl. 

TRISSOTIN. 

Afleep  your  prudence  fure  mud  be, 
Magnificently  thus  to  treat, 
And  fumptuoufly  lodge  in  ftate, 
Your  molt  pernicious  enemy. 
Armanda,   "  Prudence  afieep!" 
Belifa.   u  Sumptuoufly  lodge  her  enemy!" 
.Philaminta.   "  Sumptuoufly!   magnificently!" 

TRISSOTIN. 

Whate'er  is  faid,  the  ferpent  fend 
From  your  apartment  rich  and  great; 
Where  inlbiently  the  ingrate 
Your  precious  life  attempts  to  end. 
Bclifa.    Ah!   foftly,  pray  allow  me  breath. 
Anr.anda.  Pray  give  us  time  to  admire. 
Philaminta.  At  hearing  thefe  verfes  one  feels  fome- 
-thing  run  at  the  very  bottom  of  one's  heart,  I  do  not 
know  what  that  makes  one  faint. 

ARMANDA. 

Whate'er  is  faid  the  ferpent  fend, 
From  your  apartment  rich  and  great. 
How  finely  faid  is,  "  apartment  rich  and  great!"  And 
-v.'ith  what  wit  istbe  metaphor  introduced  : 
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PHILAMINTA. 

Whate'er  is  faid  the  ferpent  fend. 
Ah!   that  "  whate'er  is  faid"  is  admirable  for  tafte!  it 
is  a  valuable  paflage  in  my  opinion. 

Armancla.  I  am  likewile  in  love  with  "  whate'er 
is  faid." 

Deiifa.  lam  of  the  fame  opinion,  "  whate'er  is  faid'' 
is  a  happy  expreffion. 

Armanda.  I  wim  I  had  written  it. 

Bdifa.   It  is  worth  a  whole  piece. 

Pbilaminta.  But  do  you  really.com.prch end  •t\ieF!/titf/li 
of  it  as  I  dc?. 

Armanda  and  Belifa.]  Oh!   oh! 

PHILAMINTA. 

Whate'er  is  faid  the  ferpent  fend. 
Though  they  fhould  take  the  fever's  part,   do  not  re- 
gard it,  laugh  at  their  babbling. 

Whate'er  is  faid  the  ferpent  fend. 
"  Whate'er  is  faid,.  whate'er  is  faid."      This  "  what- 
e'er is  faid,"  fays  a  great  deal   more  than  one  thinks. 
I  do  not  know,  for  my  part,  if  every  one  be  like  me, 
but  I  understand  a  million  of  words  under  it. 

Belifa,  It  is  true,  it  fays  more  things  than  it  appears 
to  do. 

Philaminta  to  TriiTotin.]  But  when  you  wrote  this 
charming  "  whate'er  is  faid,"  did  you  yourfelf  under- 
ftand  all  its  energy?  Did  you  really  conceive  yourfelf 
all  that  it  fays  to  us;  and  did  you  then  think  you  were 
writing  fuch  a  witty  affair? 

Triflbtm..  Ha,  ha.f 

Armanda.  I  have  likewife  "  the  ingrate"  in  my 
head:  that  "  ingrate"  of  a  fever,  unjuft,  uncivil,  to 
treat  people  who  entertained  it  ill. 

Ehilaminta,  In  fhort,  both  the  ftanzas  of  four  lines 
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are  excellent.     Let  us  come  quickly  to  the  triplets, 
pray. 

Armanda.  Ah,  pray  now,  once  more  "  whate'er  is 
feid." 

TRISSOTIN. 

Whate'er  is  faid  the  ferpent  fend. 
PHILAMINTA,   ARMANDA   and  BEL  is  A. 
Whate'er  is  faid! 

TRISSOTIN. 

From  your  apartment  rich  and  great. 

P  H  I  L  A  HI  IN  T  A,  A  R  M  A  N  D  A,  and  B  E  L  1  SA. 

Apartment  rich  and  great. 

TRISSOTIN. 

Where  infolently  the  ingrate 
PHIL  A  MINT  A,  ARMANDA,  and  BE  LISA. 
That  ingrate  of  a  fever ! 

TRISSOTIN. 

Your  precious  life  attempts  to  end. 

PHILAMINTA. 

Your  precious  life! 
A  R  M  A  N  D  A  and  BE  L  i  s  A.   Ah! 

T  a  i  s  s  o  T  i  N. 

Who  net  refpc&ing  your  high  rant, 
Your  noble  blooct  has  baftly  drank, 
PHILAMINTA,  ARMANDA,  and  BELISA.  Ah! 

TRISSOTIN. 

And  hourly  plays  feme  cruel  prank. 
The  next  time  to  the  bath  you  go,  "^ 

There  take  it  without  more  ado, 
And  in  the  cruel  mifchief  throw. 
Philaminta.  I  can  hold  no  longer. 
Belifa.   I  faint! 

Armanda.  I  die  with  rapture. 
Philaminta.  One  finds  one's  felf  feized  with  num.- 
berlefs  gentle  thrillings. 
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A  R  M  A  N  DA. 

The  next  time  to  the  bath  you  go, 

B  E   L  I S  A. 

There  take  it  without  more  ado, 

PHI  L  A  M   I  N  T  A. 

And  in  the  cruel  mifchief  throw.. 
Take  and  drown  it  in  the  bath. 

Armanda,  Every  ftep  in  your  verfe  one  meets  with 
fome  delightful  beauty. 

Belifa.   One  goes  through  it  with  pleafure. 

Philaminta.  One  cannot  tread  but  upon  fine  things, 

Armanda.  They  are  paths  ftrewed  with  rofes. 

Triffotin.  The  fonnet  then  you  think 

Philaminta.  Admirable,  new,  and  no  body  ev,er 
made  any  thing  more  excellent. 

Belifa  to  Henrietta.]  You  make  a  ftrange  figure 
there,  niece,  not  the  ieaft  moved  with  what  has  been 
read. 

Henrietta;.  One  cannot  he  a  wit  at  will,  aunt;  eve- 
ry one  makes  fuch  a  figure  as  they  can. 

TrifTotin.  Perhaps  my  verfes  are  troublefcme  to  the 
Jady. 

Henrietta.  No,  I  do  not  attend  to  them. 

Philaminta.   Ah!   let  us  fee  the  epigiam. 

Triflbtin.  "  Upon  a  coach  of  an  amarant  colour, 
given  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance." 

Philaminta.  His  titles  have  always  fomething  in 
them  uncommon. 

Armanda.  The  novelty  of  them  prepares  one  for  a 
thoufand  witty  ftrokes. 

T  R  I  S  S  O  T  I  N. 

Love  has  fo  dearly  fold  to  me  his  band, 
BELISA,  ARMANDA,  and  PHILAMINTA.   Ah! 

TRISSOTIN. 

Already  it  has  cofl  me  half  my  land, 
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And  when  this  beauteous  coach  you  do  behold,. 
"Wherein  there  lies  imbofled  fo  much  gold, 
That  all  the  country  round  it  does  amaze, 
And  yields  a  pompous  triumph  to  my  lays. 
Philan.infa.    Ah,  "  my  lays.  There  is  erudition  ! 
liclifa.  The  cover  is  pretty,  and  worth  a  million. 

TRISSOTIN. 

And  when  this  beauteous  coach  you  do  behold, 
Wherein  there  lies  imbofled  fo  much  gold, 
That  all  the  country  round  it  does  amaze, 
And  yields  a  pompous  triumph  to  my  lays; 
No  longer  fay  that  it  is  amarant, 
But  much,  much  rather  fay  that  'tis  my  rent. 
Armanda.   Oh,  oh,  oh!   flie  there  does  not  attend- 
to  it  in  the  leaft. 

Philaminta.  No  body  but  he,  can  write  in  this  tafle. 

B  E  L   LS  A. 

No  longer  fay  that  it  is  amarant, 

But  much,  much  rather  fay  that  'tis  my  rent. 
This  may  be  declined,   "  My  rent,  of  my  rent,  to  my 
rent." 

Philaminta.  I  do  not  know  but  my  mind  might  be 
prepofleiTed  in  your  favour  from  the  minute  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  you,  but  1  admire  your  verfe  and  prole 
throughout. 

Triflbtin  to  Philaminta.]  If  you  would  {hew  us 
fomething  of  yours,  we  might  admire  it  alfo  in  our 
turns. 

Philaminta.  I  have  done  nothing  in  vei  fe,  but  I  have 
room  to  hope  that  I  may  in  a  little  time  be  able  to  (he\r 
you  as  a  friend  eight  chapters  of  the  plan  of  our  acade- 
my. Plato  foolimly  forbore  the  fubject  when  he  writ 
ike  treatife  of  his  Republic;  but  I  will  carry  the  idea, 
which  I  have  upon  paper  formed  in  profc,  to  the  full 
:  For  io.fb.ort  I  am  very  much  vexed  at  the 
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•they  do  us  with  regard  to  wit;  and  I  will  revenge  e- 
very  one  of  us  of  the  unworthy  clafs  men  rank  us  in,, 
by  bounding  our  talents  to  trifling  things,  and  (hutting 
the  door  of  fublime  lights  againft  us. 

Armanda.  It  is  offending  our  fex  extremely,  to 
make  the  force  of  our  underftanding  extend  no  farther 
than  to  judge  of  a  petticoat,  and  the  air  of  a  mantua, 
or  the  beauties  of  a.  point,  or  a  new  brocade. 

Belifa.  We  muff  get  above  thb  mameful  condition-, 
and  bravely  fet  our  genius  at  liberty. 

Trifibtin.  Every  body  is  fenfible  of  my  refpect  for 
the  ladies,  and  if  I  pay  homage  to  the  brilliancy  of  their 
eyes,  I  like  wife  honour  the  brightness  of  their  wit. 

Philammta.6urfexalfodoyoujufticei.il  thofe  things; 
but  we  would  (hew  certain  wits  v/hofe  pr-ide  makes 
them  ufe  us  with  contempt,  that  women  are  alfo  fur- 
nifhed  with  learning;  that,  like  them,  they  can  hold 
learned  afiemblies,  regulated  in  that  cafe  by  better 
rules;  that  they  will  unite  there  what  is  feparated  elfe- 
\vhere,  join  fine  language  with  fublime  fciences,  dif- 
cover  nature  in  a  thoufand  experiments;  and  upon  a- 
ny  questions  that  may  be  prppofed,.  bring  in  each  feal 
and  efpoufe  none. 

TrifTotin.   For  order,  I  am  fond  of  Peripateticifm. 

Fhilaminta.    For  abftraclions,  I  love  Platonifm . 

Armanda.  Epicurus  pleafes  me,  for  his  Dogma's  p.re 
ftrong. 

Bciifa.  For  my  part,  I  agree  mightily  to  the.Ata- 
mical  philofophy;  but  I  think  the  Vacuum  difficult  to 
be  endured,  and  relifti  the  fubtle  matter  .much  bet- 
ter. 

TrifFotin.  Defcartes  for  the  Magnetifm,  gives  much 
into  my  opinion. 

Armanda.   I  love  his  vortexes. 

Philaminia.   And  I  admire  his  falling  wo; -1js. 
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Armanda.  I  long  to  fee  our  afTembly  opened,  and  to 
fignalize  ourfelves  by  fome  difcovery. 

Triflbtin.  We  expecl:  it  much  from  your  livelylights,. 
there  is  little  of  obfcurity  in  nature  to  you. 

Philaminta,  For  my  part,  without  flattering  myfelf, 
I  have  made  one  already,  and  have  plainly  feen  men  in 
the  moon. 

Belifa.  I  think  I  have  not  yet  feen  men^  but  I  have 
perceived  fteeples  as  plain  as  I  fee  you. 

Armanda.  We  will  likewife  dive  into  the  profun- 
dity of  grammar,  hiftory,  poetry,  morality  and  politics, 
as  well  as  of  phyfics. 

Philaminta.  My  heart  is  fmitten  with  the  charms 
of  morality,  and  it  was  formerly  the  admiration  of 
great  genius's:  but  I  give  the  fuperiority  to  the  Sto- 
ics, and  I  think  nothing  fo  fine  as  their  wife  man. 

Armanda.  As  for  language,  they  fliall  foon  fee  our 
regulations  in  that,  and  we  intend  to  make  great 
changes  in  it.  By  either  a  juft  or  natural  antipathy,. 
\ve  have  each  of  us  taken  a  mortal  hatred  to  a  number 
cf  wortls,  either  Verbs  or  Nouns,  which  we  (hall  mu- 
tually abandon;  we  are  preparing  deadly  fentences  a- 
gainft  them,  and  intend  to  open  our  learned  confer- 
eaces  by  prescription  of  all  thcfe  divcrfe  words  from 
which  we  would  purge  both  vcrfe  and  prcfe. 

Philaminta  But  the  fined  project  of  our  academy, 
•with  which  I  am,  delighted,  is  a  glorious  intention,  and 
which  will  be  extolled  arr.ongft  all  the  great  genius's 
of  pofterity,  is  the  retrenching  thofe  filthy  fyllables, 
which  in  the  fined  words  produce  fcandal;  thofe  eter- 
nal jefts  of  fcols  of  all  tirr.es;  thofe  naufeous  common- 
place things  of  our  wretched  buffoons ;  thofe  fources 
of  a  heap  of  infamous  equivocations  with  which  they 
infult  the  modefly  of  women. 

T;ifibtin.   Thcfe  are  certainly  admirable  proje&s. 
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Belifa.  When  our  ftatutes  are  all  made,   you  dial1 
fee  them. 

Triflbtin.   They  muft  be  all  beautiful  and  wife. 

Armanda.  We  (hall  by  our  laws  be  the  judges  of 
performances:  By  our  laws  profe  and  verfe  will  be 
both  fubjeft  to  us;  none  (hall  have  wit  but  we  and 
our  friends;  we  will  fearch  every  where  to  find  fome- 
thing  to  blame,  and  will  think  no  body  but  ourfelveSx. 
knows  how  to  write  well. 

SCENE     III. 

T  R  I  S  S  O  T  I  N,-    P  H  1  L  A  M  I  N  T  A,      B  E  L  I  S  A, 
A  R  M.A  N  D  A,    HENRIETTA,     I/EPI-NE. 

L'EpiNE  to  Triffotim 

SIR,,  here  is  a  man  defires  to  fpeak  with  you;   lie 
is  drefied  in  black, .and  fpeaks  in  afoft  tone. 

[They  rife  up. 

TrirTotin.  It  is  that  learned  friend  who  has  preffed 
me  fo  much  to  procure  him  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. 

Philaminta.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  welcome  to  in* 
troduce  him. 

SCENE     IV. 

PHILAMINTA,    B  E  L   I  S  A,     A  R  M  A  N   D  A  j 
H  E  N  K  I  E  T  T  A. 

PHILAMINTA  to  Armanda  ami  Bciifa. 

LET  us  at  lead  do  him  the  honour  of  our  wit- 
Harkye.     [to  Henrietta,  who  is  goiug  out.]    I- 
told  you  as  plain  as  I  could,  that  I  wanted  vou, 
M  6 
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Henrietta.   For  what? 

Philaminta.  Come  hither,  you  fhall  foon  know. 

S  C  E  N  E      V.. 

P.  H  I  L  A  M  I   N  T  A,     B  E  L  I  S  A,    A  R  M  A  N  D   A, 
HENRIE   T   T  A,  V  A   DIUS,   TR1SSOT  IN. 

TRISSOTIN  prefenting Vadius.. 

MADAM,  this  is  the  man  who  dies-  with  defire 
to  fee  you.     When  I  introduce  him  to  you,   I 
do  not  fear  being  blamed,  for  having  admitted  a  pro- 
fane perfon    to  you,   madam;  he  may.  be    ranked  a- 
rnongfl:  the  gjeateft  wits. 

Phiraminta.  The  perfon  who  prefents  him  fpeaks 
his  value  fufficiently. 

Triflbtin.  He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  antient 
authors,  madam,  and  under/lands  Greek  as  well  as  a- 
ny  man. 

Philaminta  to  Belifa.]  Greek!  O  heavens!  Greek! 
lie  underftands  Greek,,  lifter. 

Belifa  to  Armanda.]    Ah!   Niece,  Greek! 

Armanda.   Gieek!   What  fweetnefs! 

Philaminta.  What,  does  the  gentleman,  underftand 
Greek?  Ah!  pray,  Sir,  let  me  embrace  you,  for 
Greek's  fake. 

[Vadius  embraces  both  Belifa  and  Armanda. 

Henrietta  to  Vaclius,  who  would  embrace  her  like  - 
wife  ]  Excufe  me,. Sir,. I  do  not  underftand  Greek. 

[They  fit  do\vn. 

Philaminta.  I  have  a  great  regard  fur  Greek  books. 

Vadius.  I  am  afraid  of  being  tr oublefome  thro'  the 
great  defire  which  engaged  me  to  pay  you  my  homage 
to-day,  .madam,  and  I  have.difturbed  fomc  learned  dif- 
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Philaminta.  Sir,  you  can  fpoil  nothing  with  your 
Greek. 

TrifTbtin.  He  might  fhew  you  fomething  if  he 
would,  he  does  wonders  m  verfe  as  well  as  profe. 

Vadius.  The  fault  of  authors  in  their  produ&ion? 
is  to  tyrannize  over  eonverfation  with  them;  to  beat 
the  palace,  in  courts,  ftreets,  or  at  table,  indefatigable 
readers  of  their  tirefome  verfes.  For  my  part,  I  fee 
nothing  more  ridiculous,  than  an  author  who  goes  e- 
very  where  mumping  for  praife  j.  who  feizing  the  ears 
of  the  very  firft  comers,  makes  them  often  martyrs  to 
his  lucubrations.  They  never  faw  me  fuch  a  conceit- 
ed fool ;  and  in  this  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
Greek,  who,  by  an  exprefs  dogma,. forbids  all  his  wife 
men  the  unbecoming,  forwarxlnefs  of  reading  their 
works.  Here  are  fome  little  verfes  for  young  lovers-, 
upon  which  I  would'  gladly  have  your  opinion. 

Triflotin.  Your  verfes  have  beauties  which  no  others 
have. 

Vadius.  Venus  and  the  Graces  reign  in  air  yours, 

Trifibtln.  You  have  the  free  turn,  and  a  fine  choice 
of  words. 

Vadius.  We  fee  every  where  the  Ethos  and  Pathos 
with  you. 

TrifTbtin.  We  have  feen  eclogues  from  you-  in  a 
ftyle  which  outfhines  Virgil  and  Theocritus  for  fweet- 
nefs. 

Vadius.  Your  odes  have  a  noble,  gallant,  and  tender 
air,  far  before  your  own  Horace. 

TrifTotin.  Is  there  any  thing  fo  amorous  as  your 
lays  ? 

Vadius.  Can  one  find  any  thing  equal  to  the  fonnets 
you  write? 

TriiTotin.  Any  thing  more  delightful,  that  your  little 
Rondeaus?' 
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Vadius.   Any  thing  fo  full  of  wit  as  your  madri- 
gals? 

Triflbtin.    At  ballads  efpecially,  you  are  admirable. 
Vadius.  And  I  think  you  adorable  in  your  Crambo's. 
Triflbtin.   If  France  could  but  know  your  value, 
Vadius.  If  the  age  did  but  render  juftice  to  men  of 
wit, 

Triflotin..  You  would  ride  through  the  ftreets  in  a 
gilded  chariot. 

Vadius.  We  fliould  fee  the  public  erect  ftatues  to 
you.  Hum.  [To  Triflotin.]  Here  is  a  ballad,  and  I 

defire  you  will  freely 

Triflbtin  to  Vadius.]  Have  you  feen  a  certain  little 
fonnet  upon  the  princefs  Urania's  fever. 

Vadius.  Yes,  it  was  read  to  me  yeflerday  in  com- 
pany. 

Triflbtin.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  author  of 
it? 

Vadius.  No;  but  I  am  very  fenfible,  without  flat- 
tery, his  fonnet  is  good  for  nothing. 

Triflotin.  It  is-  admired  by  a  great  many  people, 
however. 

Vadius.  That  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  mi- 
ferable;  and  you  would  be  of  my  opinion,  if  you 
few  it. 

Triflbtiu.  I  know  I  fliould  not  be  at  all  fo  in  that; 
and  that  few  people  are  capable  of  fuch  a  fonnet. 
Vadius.   Heaven  preferve  me  from  making  fuch. 
TriflbtXi.  I  maintain  that  a  better  cannot  be  made; 
and    my   grand   reafon   is,  becaufe  I  am  the  author 
of  it. 

Vadius.   You? 

Triflbtin.  I. 

Vadius.  I  do  not  know  then  how  the  thing  was* 
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TriiTotin.  It  was  that  I  was  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  be 
able  to  pleafe  you. 

Vadius.  My  mind  has  been  wandering  when  I  heard 
it  read,  or  elfe  the  reader  fpoilt  the  fonnet.  But  let 
us  drop  this  converfation,  and  fee  my  ballad. 

Triflbtin.  In  my  opinion  a  ballad  is  an  infipid 
thing;  it  is  no  longer  in  fafliion,  it  fmells  of  anti- 
quity. 

Vadius.  Many  people  are  delighted  with  a  ballad. 

Triflbtin.  That  does  not  hinder  but  it  may  difpleafe 
me. 

Vadius.  It  may  be  never  the  worfe  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Triflbtin.  It  has  wonderful  charms  for  pedants. 

Vadius.   And  yet  we  fee  it  does  not  pleafe  you. 

Triflbtin.  You  very  foolimly  give  your  qualities  to- 
others. [They  all  rife. 

Vadius.  You  very  impertinently  caft  yours  upon  me. 

Triflbtin.    Go,  fchoolboy,  paper-blotter. 

Vadius.  Go,  pitiful  rhimer;  frame  to  thy  profef- 
fion! 

Triflbtin.    Go,  verfe- ftealer,  impudent  plagiary. 

Vadius.   Go,  pedant 

Philaminta.  Oh,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  intenti- 
on? 

Triflbtin  to  Vadius.]  Go,  go,  refiore  the  mameful 
thefts  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  challenge  from 
you. 

Vadius.  Go,  go,  and  do  penance  on  Parnaflus  for 
having  lamed  Horace  in  your  verfes. 

Triflbtin.  Remember  your  book  made  little  noife. 

Vadius.  Remember  your  bookfeller  reduced  to  an 
hofpital. 

Triflbtin.  My  glory  is  eftablifhed,  your  endeavours 
to  mangle  it  is  to  no  purpofe. 
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Vadius.  Yes,  yes,  I  fend  you  to  the  author  of  the* 
fatires  again. 

Trifibtin.   I  fend  you  thither  again  likewife. 

Vadius.  I  have  the  pleafure  of  knowing  that  people 
fee  he  has  treated  me  more  honourably.  He  curforiiy 
gives  me  a  flight  touch  amongft  many  other  authors 
that  are  efteemed  at  court,  but  he  never  leaves. you  at 
peace  in  his  verfes,  and  \ve  fee  you  throughout  the  but 
of  his  lames. 

Trifibtin.  I  hold  the  more  honourable  rank  there 
for  that.  He  puts  you  in  the  croud  for  a  miferable 
•wretch,  thinks  it  fufficient  to  crufli  you  with  one  blow, 
and  never  does  you  the  honour  to  redouble  it;  but  he 
attacks  me  apart  as  a  noble  adverfary,  againft  whom  he 
thinks  all  his  efforts  neceiTary;  and  his  redoubling  his- 
blows  againft  me  hi  all  places,  (hews  that  he  never 
thinks  himfclf  victorious. 

Vadius.  My  pen  (hall  fhew  you  what  kind  of  a  man 
I  am. 

Triflbtin.  And  mine  fhall  oblige  you  to  know  your 
maftcr. 

Vadius.  I  defy  you  in  verfe,  profe,  Gieek,  and  La- 
tin. 

Triflbtin.  Well,  we  fhall  fee  one  another  alone  at 
Barbin's. 

SCENE     VI. 

TRISSOTIN,    P  H  I  L  A  M  I  N  T  A,    A  R  M  A  N  D  A, 
BELISA,    HENRIETTA. 

T  R  I  S  S  O   TIN. 

BE  not  angry  at  my  paflion;   it  is  your  judgment 
that  I  defend,  madam,  in  the  fonnet  which   he 
had  the  impudence  to  attack. 
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Philaminta.  I  will  endeavour  fo  reconcile  you.  But 
let  us  talk  of  another  matter.  Come  hither,  Henri- 
etta, it  has  long  given  me  uneafinefs,  that  I  could  ne- 
ver difcover  any  genius  in  you;  but  I  have  diicover- 
ed  a  method  of  imparting  feme  to  you. 

Henrietta.  Mother,  you  take  more  careof  me  than  is 
needful;  I  do  not  trouble  my  head  about  learned  dif- 
courfes;  I  love  to  live  at  eafe,  and  one  muft  be  at  too 
much  pairs  in  every  thing  one  fays  to  have  wit;  it  is 
an  ambition  that  I  do  not  afpire  to.  I  am  very  well 
fatisfied,  mother,  in  being  a  blockhead;  and  had  rather 
have  only  a  common  way  of  talking  than  torment  my- 
felf  to  fpeak  fine  words. 

Philaminta.  Yes,  but  it  gives  me  offence,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  fufFer  fuch  a  ftain  in  my  blood. 
The  beauty  of  the  face  is  a  frail  ornament,,  a  fading 
flower,  a  moment's  luftre,  and  which  only  cleaves  to  the 
Epidermis;  but  that  of  the  mind  is  inherent  and  firrrw 
I  have  therefore  long  endeavoured  to  give  you  the  beau- 
ty which  time  cannot  mow  down,  to  infpire  you  with 
the  love  of  learning,  to  rnfmunte  into  you  fine  know- 
ledge; and  the  refolution  my  wifhes  have  at  laft  fixed 
on,  is  to  join  you  to  a  man  that  is  full  of  wit;  [point- 
ing toTriiTotinJ  and  that  man  is  this  gentleman, whorn 
I  determine  to  have  you  look  on  as  the  hu&and  deftin* 
ed  you  by  my  choice. 

Henrietta.  I,  mother? 

Philaminta.  Yes,  you.  Behave  like  a  fool,  pray 
do. 

Bclifa  to  TriiTotin.^J  I  underfland  you.  Your  eyes 
aflc  my  confent  to  engage  elfe where  a  heart  w-h-ieh  I 
am  in  poiTeffion  of.  Come,  I  will  fo.  I  give  you  up 
to  this  union.  It  is  a  match  which  will  be  the  mak- 
ing of  you. 

Trifibtin  to  Henrietta.]  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay 
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to  you  in  my  tranfport,  madam;  and  this  match  which-. 

J  fe.e  myielf  honoured  with,  puts  me 

Henrietta.  Softly,  Sir,  it  is  not  yet  done;  do  not  be 
in  fuch  a  hurry. 

Philaminta.   How  you  anfw.er!     Do  you  know  that 

>f~ It  is  enough,    you    underhand   me.    [To  Trif- 

fotin.j  Come,  let  us  leave  her;  (he  will  grow  wiier. 

SCENE     VII. 

HENRIETTA)        A     R.    M    A     N     D    1, 
ARMANDA. 

YOU  may  eafily  perceive  how  your  mother's  care 
appears;  and  fhe  could  not  have  chofen  a  more 
illuftrious  fpoufe 

Henrietta.  If  the  choice  is  fo  agreeable,  why  do  you 
not  take  him? 

Armanda.  It  is  to  you,  not  to  me,,  that  his  haml 
is  given. 

Henrietta.  I  yield  him  up  to  you  entirely,  as  my 
eldeft  fitter. 

Armanda.  If  matrimony  appeared  as  pleafant  to  me 
as  it  does  to  you,  I  would  accept  of  your  offer  with 
pleafure. 

Henrietta.  If  I  had  pedants  in  my  head  as  you  have, 
I  mould  think  it  a  very  good  match. 

Armanda.  However  different  our  tafles  may  be,  fi- 
fter,  we  ought  to  obey  our  parents.  A  mother  has 
an  abfolute  power  over  us,  and  it  is  to  no  j>urpofe 
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SCENE     VIII. 

HRISALUS,      ARISTUS,    CLITANDER, 
HENRIETTA,    ARMANDA. 

CHRISALUS  to  Henrietta,  prcfenting  Clitander. 

COME,  Henrietta,  I  will  have  my  intention  ap- 
proved of.  Pull  off  this  glove.  Give  the  gen- 
tleman your  hand,  and  look  upon  him  in  your  heart, 
from  this  time,  as  the  man  whom  I  intend  for  your 
hufband. 

Armanda.  On  this  fide,  fifter,your  inclinations  are. 
ftrong  enough. 

Henrietta.  We  ought  to  be  obedient  to  our  parents, 
filter;  a  father  has  an  abfolute  power  over  our  defires. 

Armanda.  A  mother  has  her  mare  in  our  obedience. 

Chrifalus.   What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Armanda.  I  fay  that  I  very  much  apprehend  my  mo- 
ther and  you  will  not  agree  in  this,  and  that  there  is 
another  hufband — — 

Chrifalus.  Hold  your  peace,  Mrs.  Pedantrefs;  go, 
philofopher,  whom  fhe  is  fo  fond  of,  and  do  not  con- 
cern yourfelf  with  my  actions.  Tell  her  my  mind, 
and  advife  her  not  to  come  and  fet  my  ears  oa  fires 
go  immediately. 
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SCENE     IX. 

CHRISALUS,     ARISTUS,    HEN-RIETTA, 
CLITANDER. 

ARISTUS. 

WELL  done;   you  do  wonders. 
Clitander.  What  tranfport!  What  joy!  How- 
am  I  delighted! 

Chrifalus  to  CKrander.]  Come,  take  her  hand,  and 
go  before  us;  lead  her  into  her  chamber.  Whatfoft 
carefies!  [To  Ariftus.}  Hold,  my  heart  is  moved  with 
all  thefe  tendernefies;  this  cheers  up  my  old  age  won- 
derfully, and  brings  my  youthful  amours  to  my  rs- 
Hiembrance. 


A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

PH1LAM1NTA,      A   R   M   A   X    D  3. 
A  R  MA  N  D  A. 

INDEED  fhe  feemed  to  make  a  vanity  of  her  CT- 
bedience,  did  not  in  the  leaft  hefitate,  and  her 
heart  fcarce  gave  itfelf  time  to  receive  the  order  of  fur- 
rendering,  and  feemed  kfs  to  follow  the  \vi'l  of  a  fa- 
ther than  to  affecT:  to  outbrave  the  orders  of  a  mother. 

Philaminta.  I  will  let  her  fee  to  whole  commands- 
fhe  laws  of  reafon  fubje&  all  herdefires;  and  who 
ought  to  rule,  her  father  or  her  mother,  fpirit  or  bo- 
dy, form  or  matter. 

Armanda.  They  owed  you  a  compliment  upon  it, 
at  leaft;  and  this  little  gentleman  ufes  you  very  ftrarge- 
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,   to  determine  to  be  your  fon-in-law  whether  you 
ill  or  not. 

Philaminta.  He  is  not  fo  now  in  the  way  his  heart 
light  have  had  pretenfions  to  it.  I-thought  him  hand- 
>mc,  and  approved  of  your  loves  ;  but  I  was  always 
ifpleafed  with  his  proceedings;  he  knew  that,  thank 
eaven,  I  undertook  to  write;  and  yet  never  defired 
me  to- read  any  thing  to  him. 

SCENE     II. 

^L  IT  AN  DER  entering  foftly,  and  liftening  without 
being  perceived,  ARMANDA,  PHILAMINTA. 

A  R  M  A  N  D  A. 

WERE  I  in  your  place,  I  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  marry  Henrietta.  They  would  wrong 
ir.e  very  much  to  imagine  that  I  fpeak  intereftedly  in 
this  cafe,  and  that  his  unworthy  behaviour  has  occafi- 
oned  any  fecret  indignation  in  my  heart.  The  aflift- 
ance  of  philofophy  has  fortified  my  foul  againfl  fuch 
blows;  it  is  fufficient  to  raife  one  above  every  thing; 
but  to  treat  you  fo  is  putting  you  to  a  nonplus.  You 
are  obliged  in  honour  to  oppofe  hi-s  inclinations,  and 
indeed  he  is  a  man  you  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  with. 
I  never  found  he  had  any  fincere  regard  for  you. 

Philaminta.   Blockhead! 

Armanda.  Notwithstanding  the  noife  your  fame 
makes,  he  always  appeared  cold  in  your  praifes. 

Philaminta.   Beaftl 

Armanda.  And  I  have  twenty  times  read  fome  o£ 
your  verfes  as  new  things,  which  he  did  not  admire. 

Philaminta.  Impertinence! 

Armanda.  We  frequently  quarrelled  about  it,  and 
you  would  not  think  how  many  follies 
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Clitander  to  Armanda. ]  Oil,  foftly,  pray.  A  little 
charity,  madam,  or  at  lead  a  little  honefty.  What  in- 
jury have  I  done  you?  Or  in  what  have  I  offended 
vou,  that  you  {hould  arm  all  your  eloquence  againft 
me  thus?  That  you  fhould  endeavour  to  deftroy  me, 
and  take  fo  much  pains  to  render  me  odious  to  thofe 
I  (land  in  need  of?  Speak.  Say  whence  this  terrible 
wrath  proceeds?  I  beg  that  this  lady  may  be  an  im- 
partial judge  in  the  cafe. 

Armanda.  If  I  had  the  wrath  you  would  accufe  me 
of,  I  could  find  enough  to  authorize  it.  You  would 
be  too  deferving  of  it;  for  firft  flames  fix  themfelves 
by  fuch  facred  rights  on  the  heart,  that  one  ought  to 
lofe  fortune,  and  renounce  the  light,  rather  than  burn 
with  the  fires  of  another  love;  no  horror  ?s  equal  to 
the  changing  one's  vows,  and  every  faithlefs  heart  is  a 
monfter  in  morality. 

Clitander.  Do  you  call  that  infidelity,  madam,which 
the  fiercenefs  of  your  foul  enjoined  me;  I  only  obey 
the  laws  it  impofes  on  me,  and  if  I  offend  you,  that  is 
entirely  the  caufe  of  it.  Your  charms  had  at  fir  ft  got 
entire  poffeflton  of  my  heart;  it  burnt  for  two  years 
with  a  conftant  ardour;  there  is  no  afliduous  care,  du- 
ty, refpeft,  fervice,  which  it  did  not  make  amorous 
Sacrifices  of  to  you.  But  all  my  fires,  a!l  my  care, 
could  do  nothing  with  you,  I  found  you  ftill  averfe  to 
my  fofteft  addrefies.  That  which  you  refufe,  I  offer 
to  the  choice  of  another.  See,  is  it  my  fault,  madam, 
or  yours?  Dui  my  heart  run  to  a  change,  or  did  you 
drive  it?  Is  it  I  that  leave  you,  or  you  that  turn  me 
away  ? 

Armanda.  Do  you  call  it,  being  averfe  to  your  ad- 
drefles,  Sir,  to  deprive  them  of  whnt  they  had  of  vul- 
gar in  them;  and  to  endeavour  reducing  them  to  that 
purity  in  which  the  beauty  of  perfect  love  ccnfifls? 
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You  cannot  for  me  keep  your  thought  clear  and  difen- 
tangled  from  the  commerce  of  fenfe;  and  you  do  not 
tafte  in  the  greatest  of  its  charms  that  union  of  hearts, 
where  the  bodies  are  not  concerned.  You  cannot  love 
l>ut  with  a  grofs  palTion,  but  with  all  t-he  train  of  ma- 
terial ties;  and  to  nourifh  the  fires  which  are  produ- 
ced in  you,  there  muft  be  marriage,  with  all  that  fol- 
lows it.  Fob!  What  ftrange  love!  How  far  are  great 
fouls  from  buining  with  thefe  terreftrial  flames!  The 
fenfcs  have  no  (bare  in  all  their  ardors;  this  amiable 
paffion  would  marry  nothing  but  the  heart,  and  leaves 
the  reft  behind  as  unworthy ;  it  is  a  firepure  and  clear, 
like  the  celeftial  fires;  with  this  they  breathe  only  vir- 
tuous fighs,  and  never  incline  to  bafe  defires.  No-, 
thing  impure  has  to  do  with  the  end  they  propofe. 
They  love  for  the  fake  of  loving,  and  for  nothing  elfe; 
their  tranfports  are  only  to  the  mind;  and  none  can 
perceive  that  they  have  a  body. 

Clitander.  For  my  part,  madam,  with  your  leave, 
1  fee  that  I  have  unluckily  a  body  as  well  as  a  foul, 
and  find  that  it  fticks  too  clofe  to  it  to  leave  it  behind; 
I  do  not  underfbnd  the  art  of  thefe  feparations;  hea- 
ven has  denied  me  that  philofopby,  and  my  body  and 
foul  go  together.  There -i  5  nothing  finer,  as  you  have 
obferved,  than  thefe  purified  defires  which  regard  the 
mind  only,  that  union  of  hearts,  and  thofe  tender 
thoughts,  fo  thoroughly  difentangled  from  the  com- 
ir.erce  of  fenfe:  But  thefe  amours  are  too  refined  for 
me;  I  am  a  little  groffer,  as  you  accufe  me;  I  love 
entire,  myfelf,  and  I  am  defirous,  I  muft  confefs,  that 
the  love  which  any  body  has  for  me,  fhouid  be  to  my 
whole  perfon.  This  is  not  a  matter  worthy  of  fuch 
great  puniPnments,  and,  without  doing  any  wrong  to 
your  fine  fentiments,  I  fee  that  my  method  is  very  much 
pra£lifcd  in  the  world,  and  that  marriage  is  quite  in 
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fsfhion,  pafles  for  a  tie  virtuous  and  tender  enough 'to 
warrant  the  defire  I  had  of  becoming  your  hufband, 
without  giving  you  reafon  to  take  offence  at  the  li- 
berty of  fuch  a  thought. 

Armanda.  Mighty  well,  Sir,  extremely  well,  fince 
your  brutim  fentiments  will  be  fatisfied  without  li- 
ftening  to  me;  fince  there  muft  be  carnal  ties  and  cor- 
porealchains  to  reduce  you  to  a  faithful  ardor,  if  my 
mother  confents  to  it,  I  will  bring  my  mind  to  agree 
with  you  in  what  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

Clitander.  It  is  now  too  late,  madam,  another  has 
taken  place;  and  by  fuch  a  return  I  fhould  bafely  a- 
bufe  my  afylum,  and  wrong  the  goodnefs  to  which  I 
iled  from  your  haughtinefs. 

Philaminta.  And  do  you,  Sir,  allure  yourfclf  of  my 
confent,  when  you  }.;omife  yourfelf  this  other  match? 
Allow  me  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  another  hufband 
in  readinefs  for  Henrietta. 

.  Clitander.  But,  pray,  madam,  think  well  of  your 
choice,  and  do  not  expofe  me  to  fo  much  difgrace.  I 
beg  you  will  -net  doom  me  to  the  fhameful  fate  of  find- 
ing myfelf  a  rival  of  Mr.  TrirTotin.  The  love  of  wits, 
which  makes  you  fo  averfe  to  me,  could  not  oppofe 
to  me  a  lefs  noble  adverfary.  There  are  many  whom 
the  ill  tafte  of  the  age  has  reputed  wits;  but  Mr.Trif- 
fotin  has  not  been  able  to  deceive  any  body,  and  eve- 
ry one  does  juftrce  to  his  writings.  They  take  him 
every  where,  but  here,  for  what  he  is,  and  I  have  been 
a  hundred  times  furprized  to  fee  you  raife  to  the  fkics 
filly  ver-fes  which  you  would  have  difowned  had  they 
been  of  your  own  making. 

Philaminta.  If  you  judge  of  him  quite  otherwifc 
than  we,  it  is  becaufe  we  fee  him  wirh  ether  eyes  than 
you. 
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SCENE     IH. 

TRISSOTIN,      PHI1.AMINTA,     ARMAlT- 
DA,    CLITANDER. 

TRISSOTIN  to  Philaminta. 

MAD  AM,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  a  great  piece 
of  news.  We  have  efcaped  finely  while  we 
Hept.  A  world  has  pefled  -along  juft  by  us,  is  fallen 
acrofs  our  Vortex,  and  if  it  had  met  our  earth  in  the 
way,  it  had  been  dafhed  in  pieces  like  glafs. 

Philaminta.  Let  us  give  up  this  converfation  till 
another  time,  this  gentleman  finds  neither  rhime  nor 
reafon  in  it;  -he  profess  to -cherifh  ignorance,  and  to 
hate  wit  and  learning  more  than  any  thing. 

Clitander.  This  truth  wants  fome  foftening,  ma- 
dam. I  muft  explain  myfelf:  I  only  hate  that  wit  and 
learning  which  fpoil  people.  Thefe  are  things  which 
in  themfelves  are  fine  and  good;  but  I  would  rather 
chufe  to  be  in  the  rank  of  the  ignorant,  than  fee  my- 
felf learned  as  fome  people  are. 

TrifTotin.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  hold,  whatever  ef- 
fect may  be  fuppofed,  that  learning  can  do  any  hurt. 

Clitander.  And  it  is  ^my  opinion  that  learning  often 
makes  very  great  fools  both  in  word  and  aged. 

Triffbtin.  That  is  a  great  paradox. 

Clitander.  The  proof  of  it  ^vould  be  very  eafy,  I 
"believe,  without  being  very  wife.  If  reafons  mould 
fail,  I  am  certain  examples  will  not  fail  me. 

Triflotin.  You  may  cite,  that  will  con-elude  nothing. 

Clitander.  I  will  not  go  very  far  to  find  one  which 
will  fuit  my  purpofe. 

Triflotin.  I  do  aot  fee  thefe  famoAis  examples,  far 
my  part. 

VOL.  V.  N 
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Cl'tander.  I  fee  them  fo  plainly,  that  they  almoft 
ftrike  me  blind. 

TriiTbtin.  I  imagined  that  it  was  ignorance  which 
made  great  fools,  not  learning. 

Clitander.  You  have  thought  very  wrong;  and  I 
afTure  you,  that  a  learned  fool  is  more  intolerable  than 
an  ignorant  one. 

TiilTbtiu.  Common  opinion  is  againft  your  maxims, 
fmce  ignorant  and  foolifh.  are  fynonimous  terms. 

Clitander.  If  you  will  take  it  according  to  the  ufe 
of  words,  the  alliance  is  greater  between  pedant  and 
fool. 

TrhTotin.  Folly  in  the  one  appears  quite  pure. 
Clitander.    And  ftudyin  the  other  adds  to  nature. 
Triflbtin.   Learning  in  itfelf  has  great  merit. 
Clitander.  Learning  in  a  blockhead  becomes  imper- 
tinent. 

Triflbtin.  Ignorance  muft  have  very  great  charms 
for  you,  fincc  you  take  up  arms  fo  eagerly  in  her  ue- 
fctffe. 

Clitander.  If  ignorance  has  very  great  charms  for 
ine,  it  is  becaufe  certain  learned  people  offer  them- 
iclves  to  my  view. 

TritTotin.  Thole  certain  learned  people  might,  if 
we  knew  them,  be  as  good  as  certain  other  people 
that  we  fee  appear. 

Clitander.  Yes,  if  it  was  to  be  left  to  thofe  certain 
learned  people;  but  the  certain  other  people  would 
nor  agree  to  it. 

Phihminta  to  Clitander.]    I  think,  Sir 

Clitander.  Gov)d  now,  madam,  the  gentleman  is  a- 
ble  enough,  without  your  aflxiling  him:  I  have  but  too 
rough  an  aflailant  already,  and  I  can  only  defend  my- 
fsrlf  by  retreating. 
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Armanda.  But  the  offenfive  eagernefs  of  eacli  re- 
partee which  you 

Clitander.   Another  fecond!   I  have  done  then. 
Philaminta.   One  may  bear  thefe  fort  of  combats  in 
conveifation,  provided  the  perfon  be  not  attacked. 

Clitander.  Alas!  all  this  has  nothing  offsnfive  in 
it;  he  underftands  raillery  as  well  as  any  man  in 
Prance;  and  he  can  feel  himfelf  piqued  with  many 
other  ftrokes,  and  yet  his  glory  does  nothing  but  make 
ajcft  of  them. 

Triflbtin.  I  am  not  furprifed  in  the  combat  I  have 
undertaken,  to  fee  the  gentleman  take  the  thefts  he 
maintains;  he  is  much  in  at  court,  that  is  fufficient; 
the  court,  it  is  well  known,  does  net  (land  up  for  wit; 
it  has  an  interest  in  fupporting  -ignorance,  and  it  is  as 
being  a  courtier  that  he  undertakes  its  defence. 

Clitander.  You  wifh  very  ill  to  the  poor  court,  and 
its  unhap-pinefs  is  very  great,  to  fee  you  wits  declaim 
againft  it  every  day;  that  when  any  thing  chagrins  you, 
you  quarrel  with  it;  and  arraigning  its-bad  tatle,  ac- 
cufe  it  alone  for  your  bad  fucceis.  Allovv-  me,  Mr. 
Triflbtin,  to  tell  you  with  all  the  refpedt  your  name 
infpires  me  with,  that  you  and  your  brethren  would  do 
very  well  to  fpeak  of  the  court  in  a  more  tender  man- 
ner; that,  take  it  at  the  bottom,  it  is  not  fo  ignorant 
as  you  gentlemen  fuppofe;  that  it  has  common  fenfj 
to  judge  of  every  thing;  that  fomething  of  good  tafte 
may  be  formed  there;  and  that  without  flattery,  the 
natural  wit  there  is  worth  all  the  obfcure  learning  of 
pedantry. 

Triflbtin.  We  fee  the  efFe&s  of  its  goo  1  rnfle,  Fir. 
Clitander.   Do  you  fee,   Sir,  that  it   has  fo   ba.l  a 
one? 

Tiiflbtin.  What  I  fee,  Sir,  rs,  that  Rafius  and  B.i!- 
dus  for  learning  do  honour  to  France;  and  thr.t  all  thcic 
N  * 
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merit,  which  is  very  plain,  does  not  attract  either  the 
tyes  or  gifts  of  the  court. 

Ciitander.  I  fee  your  uneafinefs,  Sir,  and  that  it  is 
through  mociefty  you  do  not  place  yourfelf  with  them : 
not  to  bring  you  therefore  into  the  difcourfe,  what  do 
your  able  heroes  do  for  the  ftate?  What  fervice  do 
their  writings  do  it,  that  they  accufe  the  court  of  ter- 
rible injuftice,  and  complain  in  all  places  that  it  fails 
to  pour  down  the  favour  of  its  gifts  upon  their  learned 
names?  Their  learning  is  very  necefTary  to  Prance, 
and  the  court  has  much  to  do  with  the  books  they 
write.  Three  beggarly  fellows  get  -into  their  pitiful 
heads,  that  if  they  are  but  printed,  and  bound  in  calf, 
they  are  important  perfons  in  the  ftate-,  that  the  def- 
tiny  of  crowns  depends  on  their  pen ;  that  at  the  leaft 
rumour  of  their  productions  they  fhould  fee  penfiono 
flying  about  them;  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are 
fixed  upon  them;  that  they  are  famous  prodigies  in 
learning  for  knowing  what  others  have  faid  before 
them,  for  having  .had  >ears  and  eyes  for  thirty  years, 
for  having  employed  :nine  or  ten  thoufand  nights  la- 
bour to  perplex  themfelves  with  Greelc  and  Latin,  and 
loaded  their  mind  .with  an  untelHgible  booty  of  the 
old  tram  that  lies  fcattered  in  books;  men  that  al- 
v.'ays  appear  ftupid  -with  their  learning;  meritoriously 
rich  in  importunate  babble;  unfkilful  in  every  thing, 
void  of  common  fenfe,  and  full  of  ridicule  and 
impertinence  to  decry  true  wit  and  learning  every 
••where. 

Philamima.  Your  wrath  is  extreme,  and  thistran- 
fport  fhews  the  movement  of  nature  in  ycu.  It  is 
the  narr.e.oi  rival  that  excites  in  vour  breafl 
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SCENE     IV. 

TRISSOTIN,     PHILAMINTA,      CLITANDER,. 
ARM  AN  DA,    JULIAN. 

JULIAN. 

MADAM,  the  learned  perfon  who  paid  you  a 
vifit  juft  now,  and  whofe  humble  fervant  I 
have  the  honour  of  being,  begs  that  you  would  read 
this  letter. 

Philaminta.  However  important  this  may  be  which 
lam  defired  to  read,  know,  friend,  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
rudene's  to  come  and  interrupt  converfation  ;  and  that 
a  fervant  who  knows  how  to  behave  fhould  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  people  of  the  houfe  to  be  introduced. 

Julian.   Madam,!  will  note  do^n  that  in  my  bock. 

Philaminta.  "Madam,  Triflbtin  boafts,  that  he  is 
"  to  marry  your  daughter.  By  this  I  inform  VCH, 
"  that  his  philofophy  only  aims  at  your  wealth,  and 
**  that  you  would  do  well  not  to  conclude  the  match, 
"  till  you  have  feen  the  poem  which  I  am  compofing 
"  againft  him.  While  you  wait  for  this  pifture,  in 
*c  which  I  intend  to  fet  him  forth  to  you  in  all  h:s  co- 
"  lours,  I  fend  you  Horace,  Virgil, Terence,  and  Ca- 
11  tullus,  where  you  will  fee  all  the  paflages  he  has 
"  pilfered,  marked  in  the  margin." 

HERE  is  a  merit  attacked  by  a  great  many  enemies, 
on  account  of  the  marriage  I  had  promifed  myfelf ;  ar^l 
this  railing  invites  me  to  do  an  action  direclly  which  may 
confound  envy,  which  may  lethim  fee* that  this  endee- 
vour  of  his  has  brought  the  fooner  to  efFe6t  what  it 
thought  to  have  broke  off.  [to  Julian.]  Relate  this  to 
your  mafter  immediately,  and  tell  him,  that  in  order 
to  let  him  know  what  great  value  I  fet  on  his  noble 
N  3 
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advice,  and  \\o\r  worthy  I  think  it  to  be  followed,, 
{"pointing  to  TrilTotin.]  I  will  this  night  marry  my 
daughter  to  the  gentleman. 

SCENE     V. 

P  H  I  L  A  M.  I  N  T  A,    A  R  M  A  N  D  A,    C  L  I  T  A  N  D  E  R. 

P  H  i  L  A  M  i  N  T  A   to   Clitander. 

Invite  you,  Sir,  as  a  friend  to  all  the  family,  to 
afiift  at  the  figning  of  their  contract.  Armanda» 
take  care  to  fend  to  a  notary,  and  to  go  and  acquaint 
your  filler  with  the  bufinefs. 

Armanda.  There  is  na  occafion  to  acquaint  my 
fifter,  that  gentleman  there  will  take  care  to  run  and 
carry  her  this  news  directly,  and  to  difpofe  her  heart 
to  be  rebellious  to  you. 

Philaminta.  We  mall  fee  who  has  mod  power  over 
her,  and  if  I  am  able  to  recall  her  to  her  duty.. 

SCENE     VI. 

ARMANDA,      CLITANDER. 
A  R  M  A  N  D  A. 

SIR,  I  am  very  ferry,  to  fee  that  things  are  not  al- 
together diipofed  according  to  your  wifhes. 

Clitander.  I  will  go,  madam,  and  labour  with  di- 
ligence, that  this  great  forrow  may  not  long  opprefs 
your  mind. 

Armanda.  I  am  afraid  that  your  labour  will  not 
have  much  effect. 

Clitander.  Perhaps  you  may  find  yourfelf  in  the 
wiong. 

Armanda.   I  hope  I  mall. 
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Clitander.  I  am  perfuaded  of  it;  and  that  I  fhall  be 
feconded  by  your  affiftance. 

Armanda.  Yes,  I  will  ferve  you  as  much  as  lies 
in  my  power. 

Clitander.  And  that  fervice  is  fure  of  my  acknow- 
ledgment. 

SCENE     VII. 

CHRISALUS,     ARISTUS,     HENRIETTA, 
CLITANDER. 

CLITANDER. 

I  Shall   be  unhappy,    Sir,   without    your    afliftanc^ 
Your  wife   has  reje&ed  my   inclination,   and    her 
heart  is  prepofTeikxl  in  favour  of  TriiTorin  for  a  fon-in- 
law. 

Chrifalns.  What  maggot  has  fhe  got  in  Her  head, 
then?  Why  the  devil  would  (he  have  this  Mr.  Trif- 
fotin  ? 

Ariftus.  It  is  by  tfie  honour  he  has  of  rhyming  in. 
Latin,  that  he  gains  the  advantage  over  his  rival. 

Clitander.  She  will  have  the  wedding  this  very 
evening. 

Chrifalus.   This  evening? 

Clitander.  This  evening. 

Chrifalus.  And  this  evening  I  am  determined,  in 
order  to  thwart  her,  that  you  two  fhall  be  married. 

Clitander.  She  has  fent  to  the  notary  to  draw  up 
the  contract. 

Chrifalus.  And  I  will  bring  him  to  draw  up  that 
which  he  fhould  do. 

Clitander  pointing  to  Henrietta.]  And  the  lady  is 
to  be  informed  by  her  fifter  of  the  match  fhe  muft 
prepare  her  heart  for. 

N  4 
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Chnfalus.  And  I  command  her  with  full  power  to 
prepare  her  hand  for  this  other  alliance.  I  will  let 
them  fee  that  there  is  no  other  mafter  to  command  in 
my  houfe  but  myfelf.  [To  Henrietta.]  We  fhall  re- 
turn foon,  be  fure  to  ffoy  for  us.  Comer  follow  me, 
brother;  and  you,  fon-in-law. 

Henrietta  to  Ariftus.]  Oh!  keep  him  but  always 
in  this  temper. 

Ariftus.  1  will  do  every  thing  to  ferve  your  love, 

SCENE     VIII. 

HENRI  ETTA,-     CLITANDER. 

CL  i  TAN  HER,- 

WHATEVER  powerful  afliftance  is  promifed- 
my  paffion,  my  mod  folid  hope  is  in  your 
keart,  madam. 

Henrietta.  As  for  my  heart,  you  may  afTure  your- 
felf  of  that. 

Clitander.  I  muft  be  happy  when  I  have  that  fup- 
port. 

Henrietta.  You  fee  to  what  ties  they  intend  to  con- 
flrain  it. 

Clitander.     I  fee  nothing  to  fear  while  it  is  for  me. 

Henrietta,  I  will  go  and  tiy  every  thing  in  favour 
oi  our  tender  defiies;  and  if  all  my  endeavours  can- 
not give  me  to  you,  there  is  one  retreat  my  heart  is 
determined  en,  which  will  prevent  me  from  being  a- 
ny  other  perfon's.  * 

Cliiander.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  fhould  ever  put 
your  love  to  fuch  a  trial. 
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A  C  T     V.       SCENE     L 

HENRIETTA,      T   R   I   S   S    O    T    I    N. 
HENRIETTA. 

SIR,  I  wiOied  to  talk  to  you  in  prirate  concerning 
the  marriage  my  mother  is  making  preparations 
for,  hoping  I  might  get  you  to  liften  to  reafon.  I  am 
fenfible  that  you  would  expect  a  confiderable  fortune 
with  me;  but  the  charms  of  goLl  are  unworthy  of  a 
true  philofopher:  and  the  contempt  of  wealth  and  fri- 
volous greatnefs  ought  not  to  fhine  in  your  words  a- 
Jone. 

Triflbtin.  It  is  not  riches  which  charmed  me;  your 
fparkling  eyes  and  graceful  air  have  attracted  me; 
thofe  are  the  treafures  with  which  I  am  enamoured.  ' 

Henrietta.  Sir,.  I  admire  your  generous  paiTicn, 
Your  obliging  affection  confounds  rr.e,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely forry  that  1  cannot  return  it  properly.  I  have 
as  great  an  efteern  for  you,  as  any  perfon  can  have; 
but  there  rs  an  obftacle  which  prevents  me  from  lo\ing 
you.  You  are  fenfible  that  two  people  cannot-  pof- 
fefs  one  heart,  and  I  find  Clita-nder  is  mafler  of  mine. 
I  know  that  you  are  poflcffed  of  much  greater  merit, 
and  I  have  a  bad  tafte  to  chufe  him  for  a  hufband,  and 
and  that  you  have  a  hundred  fine  talents  which  ought 
to  pleafe  me.  I  fee  plainly  that  T  am  in  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  help  it;  and  all  the  effect  re?.fon  has  up- 
o-n  me  is  to  with  myfelf  far  ^aough  from  being  f*> 
blind. 

Triflbtin,  The  -gift  of  your  hand,  which  I  am  en- 
couraged to  make  pretenfions  to,  will   give    me    that 
N  5 
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heart  which  Clitander  is  at  prefent  in  poflefGon  of; 
and  I  Hatter  rnyfelf,  that  by  a  thoufand  foft  cares  I 
fliall  be  able  to  lind  the  art  of  making  myfelf  beloved 
by  you. 

Henrietta..  No,  Sir;  my  foul  is  fixed  to  its  firft 
vows,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  your  tendejmeffes. 
I  dare  net  explain  myfelf  freely  here  to  you^  and  my 
ccnfeflion  has  nothing  in  it  that. ought  to  fhock  you. 
This  amorous  ardour  which  fprings  up  in  hearts  is  not, 
you  know,  the  effect  of  merit;  caprice  has  a  frare  in 
it,  and  when  any  one  plea-fes  us,  we  are  often  at  a  lofs 
to  fay  why  he  does.  If  people  loved  through  choice 
and  wifdom,  you  would  have  had  my  whole  heart; 
but  one  fees  that  love  directs  itfelf  ctherwife.  I  beg 
you  will  leave  me  to  my  blindncfs,  and  not  make  ufe 
of  the  violence  that  is  put  upon  my  obedience  on  your 
account.  A  man  of  honour  will  owe  nothing  to  the 
power  which  parents  have  over  us;  he  refufes  to  kt 
what  he  loves  be  facrificed  to  him,  and  will  not  ob- 
tain a  heart  from  any  one  but  itfelf.  Do  not  fpur 
on  my  mother  to  exercife,  by  her  choice,  the  rigour 
of  her  power  upon  my  inclinations.  Remove  your 
love  from  me  to  fome  ether  more  worthy  of  it. 

Triflbtin.  Tell  me,  madam,  what  way  can  this 
heart  be  able  to  fatisfy  you  ?  Impofe  on  it  any  com- 
mands that  may  be  be  executed.  Can  -it  ceafe  to  love 
you,  unltfs  you  cenfe,  madam,  to  be  amiable,  and  to 
tlifplay  in  your  eyes  celeftial  charms 

Henrietta.  Nay,  Sir,  kt  us  leave  this  romantic 
Huff,  You  have  fo  many  Iris's,  Phillis's,  ami  A- 
maranthe's,  whom  you  every  where  pv  int  ^o  charming 
in  your  verfcs,  and  fcr  whom  you  vow  fuch  an  amo- 
rous ardour 

Tiiflbtin.   It  is  my  wit  th  ;t  fpeaks,  and  hot  my  heart, 
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I  am  only  in  love  with  them  as  ^  poet;   but  I  love  the 
adorable  Henrietta  fmcerely. 

Henrietta.  O,  pray,  Sir 

TriiTotin.  If  this  gives  you  offence,  I  cannot  help 
offending  you.  This  ardour  hitherto  unknown  to 
you,  coniecrates  vows  of  eternal  duration  to  you;  no- 
thing can  put  a  flop  to  their  amiable  tranfports  ;  and 
uotwithftanding  your  beauty  may  condemn  my  en- 
deavours, I  cannot  refufe  the  alfiftance  of  a  mother 
•who  intends'  to  crown  fo  dear  a  flame;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  fuch  happinefs  as  the  poflef;;on  of  you,  it  does 
not  fignify  in  what  manner. 

Henrietta.  People  who  marry  women  againft  their 
inclinations,  run  great  hazards;  it  is  no  trifling  affair 
to  ufe  violence  to  a  heart  which  is  not  very  fecure.  A 
woman  may  be  hurried  to  refentments,  which  ought 
to  be  feared  by  a  hufband. 

Triilbtin.  This  converfation  will  not  make  me 
change  my  intention.  The  wife  man  is  prepared  for 
everything  that  may  happen;  cured,  by  reafon,  of 
vulgar  weuknefles,  he  fets  himfelf  above  tbefe  fort 
of  things,  and  does  not  take  the  fmalleft  trou- 
ble about  any  thing  which  is  not  to  depend  on  him- 
felf. 

Henrietta.  Pxeally,  Sir,  I  am  tranfported  with  you ; 
?.nd  I  did  not  think  that  philofophy  was  fo  delightful 
a  thing  as  it  is,  to  teach  people  to  bear  fuch  accidents 
\vith  conflancy.  This  noblcnefs  of  foul,  fo  fingular 
in  you,  deferves  to  have  an  iliuftrious  fubjedt  given  it; 
is  worthy  to  find  one  who  may  take  with  ple;>fure  CCR- 
tinual  pains  to  place  it  in  full  light ;  and  as  I  dare  not, 
to  fay  the.truth,  think  myfelf  very  proper  to  give  it  the 
whole  luftre  of  its  glory,  I  leave  it  to  feme  other  per- 
fon,  and  fwear  to  you,  between  ourfelves,  that  I  give 
up  the  happinefs  cf  fceing  you  my  hufband. 
N  6 
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Trifibtin  going.]  We  fhall  prefently  fee  how  die 
affair  will  go;  for  the  Notary  is  already  come. 

SCENE     IF. 

CHRIS  ALUS,     CLITANDER,      HENRIETTA 
MART  IJ<  A. 

C  H  R  I  S  A  £  US. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  fee  you,  Henrietta.  Come  and 
do  your  duty,  and  fubmit  your  defires  to  the  will 
-of  your  father.  I  will,  I  will  teaeh  your  mother  how- 
to  behave;  and  to  brave  her  the  more,  here  I  bring 
back  Martina,  and  will  fix  her  in  the  houfe  again  in 
fpite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  the  contrary. 

Henrietta.  Your  determinations  are  praife -worthy. 
Take  care  that  this  humour  do  not  alter,,  father.  Be 
firm  in  refolving  on  what  you  wifh,  and  do  not  allow: 
yourfelf  to  be  feduced  from  your  good  intentions.  Do 
not  flacken;  but  a£k  fo  as  to  prevent  my  mother  from, 
getting  the  better  of  you. 

Ghrifalus.  What?  Do  you  think  me  an  idiot? 

Henrietta.    God  forbid! 

Chiifalus.   Am  I  a  fool,  pray? 

Henrietta.   I  do  not  fay  fo. 

Chrifalus.  Am  I  thought  incapable  of  the  firm  fen- 
timents  of  a  reafonable  man  ? 

Henrietta.  Nor  father. 

Chrifalus.  Have  net  I  fenfe  enough  at  this  age  to 
fee  mafter  of  my  houfe? 

Henrietta.  Certainly. 

Chrifalus.  Am  I  fo  weak  as  to  allow  myfelf  to  be 
Jed  by  the  nefe  by  my  wife? 

Henrietta.   Oh!    no,  father. 

Cbrifalus.  Hew  now!   What  do  you  mean  thea? 
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I  think  you  are  very  merry  in  talking  to  me  in  this 
manner. 

Henrietta.  If  I  have  offended  you,  I  did  not  in- 
tend k. 

Chrifalus.  My  will  ought  to  be  followed  intirely  in 
this  houfe. 

Henrietta.  Very  well,  father. 

Chrifalus.  No  perfon  befides  myfelf  has  a  right  to 
g.overn  in  this  houfe. 

-Henrietta.   You  are  certainly  right. 

Chrifalus,  It  is  I  that  hold  the  place  of  chief  of  tKe 
family. 

Henrietta.   Agreed. 

Chrifalus.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  difpofe  of  my  daugh- 
ter, 

Henrietta.   Certainly. 

Chrifalus.   Heaven  gives  me  full  authority  over  you, 

Henrietta.   No  body  contradicts  it. 

Chrifalus.  And  1  will  let  you  fee  that  in  taking  a 
hufband,  it  is  your  father  you  muft  obey,  not  your 
mother. 

Henrietta.  Alas!  in  that  you  flatter  my  fofteft  de» 
fires;  all  that  I  wifh  is  to  obey  you. 

Chrifalus.  We  (hall  fee  if  my  wife  prove  rebellious 
to  my  defires 

Clitander.  Here  fhe  brings  the  Notary  with  her.. 

Chrifalus.   All. of  you  muft  fecond  me. 

Martina.  Let  me  alone;  I  will  take  care  to  encou- 
rage you,  if  there  be  any  neceflity  for  it. 
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SCENE     III. 

PHILAMINTA,      BELISA,     ARMANDA,     TRIS- 
SO  TIN,    THE   NOTARY,   CHRISAL  US, 
CLITANDER,     HENRIET- 
TA,   MARTINA. 

P  H  t  L  A  M  i  N  T  A   to  the  Notary. 

CANNOT  you  change  your  barbarous  ftile,  and 
draw  up  a  contract  in  good  language? 

The  Notary.  I  fhould  be  a  blockhead,  madam,  if  I 
attempted  to  change  the  lealt  word  in  it,  the  fiile  is 
very  good. 

Belifa.  Ah !  What  barbarifm  in  the  middle  of 
France  I  But,  however,  Sir,  for  -learning  fake,  inftead 
of  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  let  the  portion  be  ex- 
prefled  in  mines  and  talents;  and  date  by  the  words 
ides  and  kalends. 

The  Notary.  I  ?  Why,  were  I  to  agree  with  your 
defires,  I  fhould  have  all  my  companions  laughing  at 
me. 

Philaminta.  In  vain  we  complain  of  this  barbarifm. 
Come,  Sir,  take  the  table  and  write.  [Seeirg  Marti- 
-na.]  How,  how!  dares  that  impudent  huffy  fhsw  luir 
face  here?  Pray,  why  do  you  bring  her  to  my  houfc 
again? 

Chiifalus.  We  fh?.l!  tell  you  why  prefently  at  lei- 
fure.  We  have  another  thing  to  refolve  at  prefent. 

The  Notary.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  contract.  Where 
is  the  intended  bride? 

Philaminta.   She  I  marry  is  the  younger  daughter. 

The  Notary.   Very  well. 

Chrifalus  pointing  to  Henrietta.]  Ay,  Sir,  this  is 
Ale-,  her  nar/ie  is  Henrietta. 
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The  Notary.  Very  well.  And  where  is  the  bride- 
groom ? 

Philaminta  pointing  to  Triflbtin.]  This  gentleman 
is  the  hufbaud  I  give  her. 

Chrifalus  pointing  to  Clitander.]  And  this  gentle- 
man is  the  perfon  I  intend  Ihe  (hall  marry. 

The  Notary.  Two  hufbands!  that  is  too  many,  ac- 
cording  to  the  ufual  cuftom. 

Philaminta  to  the  Notary.]  Why  do  you  flop? 
Write  down  Mr.  Triflbtin  for  my  fon-in-law. 

Chrifalus.  For  my  fon-in-law,  write  down  Mr. 
Clitander. 

The  Notary.  Pray  be  at  concord  then;  and  upon 
mature  judgment  fee  and  agree  between  yourfelves  up- 
on a  bridegroom. 

Philaminta.  Pray,  Sir,  follow  the  choice  I  have 
fixed  on. 

Chrifalus.   Do,  Sir,  do  what  I  have  refolved  on. 

The  Notary.  Acquaint  me  firft  which  of  the  two  I 
muft  obey. 

Philaminta  to  Chrifalus. 3  What!  do  you  then  dwf- 
pute  my  defire? 

Chrifalus.  I  cannot  endure  that  my  daughter  fhould 
be  fought  cfter  only  for  fake  of  the  wealth  that  is  in 
my  family. 

Philaminta.  Indeed  your  riches  are  rery  much 
thought  of  here ;  and  it  is  a  very  worthy  fufpicion 
for  a  wife  man. 

Chrifalus.  In  fhort,  I  have  made  choice  of  Clitan- 
der for  her  hufband. 

Philaminta.  And  here  is  the  man,  [pointing  to  Tri- 
fibrin.]!  have  choferWor  her  hufband;  and  my  refolu- 
tion  mail  be  followed,  that  is  a  determined  point. 

Chrifalus.  Heyday!  You  pitch  on  him  there  in  a 
very  abfolute  manner! 
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Martina.  It  is  not  proper  for  the  wife  to  prefcribe;. 
and  I  am  for  giving  the  upper  part  in  every  thing- to 
the  men. 

Chrifalus.  Well  faid. 

Martina.  My  difcharge  was  often  given  me,  that  is- 
true;  but  the  hen  ought  not  to  crow  before  the  cock. 

Chrifalus.   By  no  means. 

Martina.  And  we  fee  that  people  jeer  at  a  man 
when  his  wife  wears  the  breeches. 

Chrifalus.    Certainly. 

Martina.  If  I  were  married,  I  muft  needs  fay  I 
would  have  my  hufband  to  be  mafter  of  the  houfey  I 
fhould  not  love  him  if  he  proved  a booby;  andiflconteft- 
ed  with  him  out  of  whim,  or  fpoke  too  loud,  I  mould 
think  it  right  if  he  lowered  my  tone  with  a  few  ftripes. 

Chrifalus.   She  fpeaks  rationally. 

Martina.  My  mafter  is  in  the  right  to  defign  an  a- 
greeable  hufband  for  his  daughter. 

Chrifalus.   Yes. 

Martina.  Why  fhould  he.  refufe  her.  Clitander, 
young  and  handfome  as  he  is?  And  wherefore,  pray, 
fhould  he  give  her  a  fcolard,  who  is  always  a  criti- 
cizin  ?  She  muft  have  a hufbnnd,  not  a  fchool-mafter ; 
and  not  defiring  to  underftand  Greek  or  Latin,  fhe  has 
no  need  of  Mr.  Triflbtin. 

Chrifalus.    Very  good. 

Philaminta    We  muft  allow  her  to  prate  at  her  eafe. 

Martina.  Scolards  are  good  for  nothing  but  to- 
preach  in  a  pulpitj  and  I  have  faid  a  hundred  times, 
that  1  would  never  marry  a  man  of  learning.  Learn- 
ing is  not  at  all  what  is  necefiary  in  a.  family,  books 
agree  ill  with  matrimony;  and  if  ever  I  plight  my 
troth,  I  will  have  a  hufband  that  has  no  other  book, 
but  me-,  who,  no  offence  to  my  miftrefs,  knows  neL- 
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ther  A,  nor  B;  and,  in  one  word,  is  a  do£bor  only 
for  his  wife. 

Philaminta  to  Chrifalus.  3  Have  you  done?  And 
have  I  long  enough  liftened  quietly  to  your  worthy 
interpreter  ? 

Chrifalus.  What  fhe  fays  is  true. 

Philaminta.  Ta  fhorten  this  difpute,  I  will  abfo- 
lutely  have  my  defire  executed,  [pointing  to  Triffo- 
tin.]  Henrietta  and  the  gentleman  ihall  be  married 
diretlly;  I  have  faid  it,  and  it  (hall  be  fo-j.  make  m-e 
no  anfwer.  If  you  have  given  your  word  to  Clitan- 
der,  offer  him  her  elder  fifter  for  a  match. 

Chrifalus.  Here  is  an  accommodation  of  the  affair. 
See  ;  [To  Henrietta  and  Clitander.]  do  you  give  your 
confent? 

Henrietta.  What,  father! 

Clitander  to  Chrifalus.]  How,  Sir* 

Belifa,  She  might  eafily  have  propofals  made  to 
her  which  would  pleafe  her  much  better;  but  we 
eftablifh  a  fort  of  love  which  mud  be  as  refined  as 
the  morning-ftar  ;  the  thinking  fubftance  may  be 
admitted  into  it,  but  w.e  banifh  from  it  the  extend- 
ed fubftance* 

SCENE     IV. 

ARISTUS,     CHRISALUS,     PHILAMINTA,    BE- 
LISA,   HENRIETTA,   ARMANDA,  TRIS- 
>  S  O  T  I  N,  A  N  O  T  A  R  Y,  C  L  I  T  A  N- 

D  ER,     M  ART  I  N  A. 


I 


A  RI  3  TU  S. 

AM  fofry  to  difturb  thefe  joyful  rites  by  the  grief 

I  am  obliged  to  bring  hither.,     Thefe  two  letters 

me  the  bearer  of  two  pieces  of  news,  which  have 
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given  me  very  great  concern  for  you;  [to  Ph!.' :•.- 
minta.]  one  for  you,  came  to  me  from  my  attorney; 
[to  Chrifalus.]  the  other,  for  you,  came  to  me  from 
Lyons. 

Philaminta.  What  misfortune  can  be  fent  us  word 
of,  that  ought  to  trouble  us .? 

Ariftus.   This  Jetter  contains  one,  as  you  may  read. 

PK  IL  A  MINT  A. 

*'  Madam,  I  r&ve  defired  your  brother  to  deliver 
"  you  this  letter,  which  will  inform  you  of  what  I 
"  duift  not  come  lo  tell  you:  Your  great  negligence 
"  in  your  affairs  has  been  the  cauie  that  the  clerk  of 
'*  your  repcrting-judge  did  not  give  me  notice;-  and 
"  you  have  abfclutely  loft  your  fuit,  which  you  might 
"  ctherwife  have  gained." 

Chrifalus.  to  Philaminraj  What!  have  you  loft 
your  fuit? 

Philaminta  to  Chrifalus. ]  You  are  too  much  con- 
cerned !  My  heart  is  not  at  all  fhaken  with  this  blow. 
Shew  a  more  noble  foul,  and  brave,  like  me,  the 
ftrokes  of  fate. 

"  Your  want  of  care  cofis  yon  forty  thoufand  crowns; 
'*  and  it  is  to  pay  that  fum  with  the  charges,  that  you 
"  are  condemned  by  the  order  of  court." 

Condemned?  Ah!  .  Th?.t.  word  is  fhocking,  and 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  criminals. 

Ariftus.  He  is  to  blame  indeed,  and  you  jufily  ex- 
claim againft  him.  He  fhould  have  faid,  that  you  are 
defired  by  order  of  court  to  pay*  only  forty  thoufand 
crowns,  and  the  necefTary  charges. 

Philaminta.  Let  us  fee  the  other. 

CHRlSALtJS. 

"  Sir,  the  friendfhip  which  binds  me  to  your  bro- 
'*  ther,  makes  me  intereft  myfelf  in  all  that  concerns 
'*  you.  I  know  that  you  have  put  your  money  into 
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"  the  hands   of   Argantej   and  Damon,   and  I   mufl 
"  inform    you,   that   they  both  became  bankrupts  on. 
"  the  fame  day." 
O  heavens!   to  lofe   all    my  maney   at   once    in  this 


manner! 

Phiiamirtfa  to  Chrifalus.]  Ah!  what  a  fliameful 
tranfport!  Fie.  All  this  is  trifling-,  to  a  truly  wife 
man,  no  change  of  fortune  is  fatal;  and  though  he 
lofe  every  thing,  he  ftill  continues  firm  to  himfelf. 
Let  us  finifh  our  affairs,  and  quit  your  concern.  His 
wealth,  [pointing  to  Triflbtin.]  may  fuffice  both  for 
us  and  himfelf. 

Triflbtin.  No,  madam,  do  net  prefs  this  affair.  I 
fee  the  whole  world  is  averfe  to  this  match,  and  I  have 
no  intention  to  put  a  force  upon  people. 

Philaminta.  This  reflexion  came  fuddenly  to  you !  It 
follows  very  clofe,  Sir,  upon  our  misfortune. 

Triflbtin.  I  am  at  lafl  tired  with  fo  much  refiftance. 
I  would  rather  renounce  all  thia  confuiion,  and  do  not 
defire  a  heart  that  will  not  furrender  itfdf. 

Philaminta.  I  fee  in  you,  not  for  your  honour, 
•what  I  have  hitherto  refufed  to  believe. 

Triflbtin.  You  may  fee  in  me  what  you  pleafe,  and 
I  do  not  care  how  you  take  it:  but  I  am  not  a  man 
who  would  fuffer  the  infamy  of  an  injurious  refufal, 
which  I  mufl  have  undergone  here;  I  would  have  peo- 
ple fet  a  great  value  on  mer  and  whoever  will  notj  I 
ihall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
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SCENE     THE     LAST. 

ARISTUS,     CHRISALUS,     PHILAMINTA,    BE- 

LISA,    ARMANDA,     H  E  N  R  I  E  T  T  A,    C  L  i- 

TANDER,   A   NOTARY,    MARTINA. 

PHILAMINTA. 

I  NOW  plainly  fee  his  mercenary  foul;  and  hovr 
little  philofophy  is  in  this  aftion  of  his! 

Clitander.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  philofopher  j 
yet,  madam,  I  cleave  to  your  deftiny;  and  dare  offer 
you  with  my  perfon  whatever  wealth  fortune  has  bleiT- 
ed  me  with. 

Philaminta.  You  delight  me,  Sir,  by  this  generous 
aft;  for  which  reafon  I  will  crown  your  amorous  de- 
fires.  Yes,  I  grant  Henrietta  to  the  eager  ardour 

Henrietta.  I  have  now  altered  my  mind,  mother ; 
allow  me  to  refift  your  intention. 

Clitander.  What!  does  Henrietta  oppofe  my  hap^ 
pinefs?  And  when  I  find  every  one  agree  to  my 
love 

Henrietta.  Clitander,  I  am  not  unacquainted  with 
the  fmallnefs  of  your  fortune,  and  always  wilhed  to 
be  your  wife,  when  I  knew  my  marrying  you  would 
fettle  your  affairs  as  well  as  fatisfy  my  tender  defirea; 
but  fince  the  fates  are  fo  cruel,  I  will  not  load  you  with 
our  adverfity;  my  love  for  you  is  too  great  to  do  fix 

Clitander.  Any  deftiny  with  you  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  me;  and,  without  you,  none  would  be  fup- 
portable. 

Henrietta.  Love  always  talks,  in  this  manner  in  its 
tranfports,  but  let  us  avoid  the  difquiet  of  vexatious  re- 
flexions. Nothing  wears  out  fo  much  the  ardour  oC 
the  knot  that  tie«  us,  as  the  grievous  want  of  necefia- 
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Ty  poffeffions;  and  people  often  accufe  each  other  of 
-the  direful  forrow  which  proceeds  from  fuch  engage- 
ments. 

Ariftus  to  Henrietta.]  Is  what  we  have  juft  now 
learnt,  the  only  motive  which  makes  you  refufe  to 
marry  Clitander  ? 

Henrietta.  Otherwife  you  mould,  fee  me  haften  to 
it  with  pleafure-,  and  I  only  refufe  to  take  him,  be- 
caufe  I  love  him  too  well. 

Ariftus.  Allow  yourfelf  thea  to  be  bound  by  fuch 
an  amiable  union.  The  news  I  brought  you  was 
falfe;  it  was  a  ftratagem,  a  furprifing  device  which  I 
determined  to  try,  in  order  to  ferve  your  love,  to  un- 
deceive my  fifter,  and  let  her  fee  what  her  philofopher 
•would  prove  upon  trial. 

Chrifalus.    God  be  thanked! 

Philaminta.  The  vexation  which  the  bafe  deferter 
~will  feel  will  give  me  great  pleafure.  To  fee  this 
match  concluded  in  a  fplendid  manner,  will  be  the 
greateft  punifhment  to  his  fordid  avarice. 

Chrifalus  to  Clitander.]  I  knew  very  well  that  you 
would  have  her. 

Armanda  to  Philamina.]  Will  you  facrifice  me 
then  in  this  manner  to  their  inclinations? 

Philaminta.  It  will  not  be  you  that  I  facrifice  to 
them ;  you  have  the  fupport  of  philofophy,  and  can 
with  fatisfa&ion  fee  their  ardour  crowned. 

Belifa.  Let  him,  however,  be  careful  to  retain  me 
in  his  heart.  People  often  marry  through  a  fudden 
defpair,  which  they  afterwards  repent  of  all  their  days. 

Chrifalus  to  the  Notary.]  You  have  not  forgotten, 
I  fuppofe,  the  orders  I  gave  you  when  you  came,  be- 
gin therefore,  and  draw  up  the  contract  agreeable 
thereto. 

THE    END    OF    VOLUME     FIFTH. 
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